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XOTICE   BY  THE  EDITOR. 


This  introductory  volume  of  Dr.  Keim's  Life  of  Jesus  is 
translated  from  tlie  German  without  omission  or  alteration, 
save  tliat  from  the  preface,  and  once  or  twice  from  the  text, 
have  been  excised  a  few  purely  personal  remarks  and 
discussions  which  could  have  no  interest  in  England.  The 
notes  also  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved,  a  feature 
which  will,"  it  may  be,  prove  less  needful  in  the  later 
volumes.  So  few  of  the  works  to  which  reference  is  made 
have  been  translated  into  English,  that  it  has  seemed  best 
to  give  the  references  in  all  cases  to  the  originals ;  since 
those  few  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  thciu  will 
usually  be  able  to  test  the  references  in  the  original 
languages,  even  if  they  prefer  to  read  the  bulk  of  such 
books  in  their  own  tongue. 

It  is  intended  that  the  whole  work  shall  be  completed 
with  the  same  literalness,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  needless 
delay  in  the  issue  of  succeeding  volumes. 

May,  1873. 
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PROSPECTUS  OP  THE 
THEOLOGICAL   TRANSLATION   FUND 


As  it  is  important  tliat  the  best  results  of  recent  theological 
investigations  on  the  Continent,  conducted  without  reference 
to  doctrinal  considerations,  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  arriving 
at  truth,  should  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  English  readers, 
it  is  proposed  to  collect,  by  Subscriptions  and  Donations,  a 
Fund  which  shall  be  employed  for  the  promotion  of  this  object. 
A  good  deal  has  been  already  effected  in  the  Avay  of  translating 
foreign  theological  literature,  a  series  of  works  from  the  pens 
of  Hengstenberg,  Haevernick,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and  others  of 
the  same  school,  having  of  late  years  been  published  in  Eng- 
lish, but, —  as  the  names  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  will  at 
once  suggest  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject, — 
the  tendency  of  these  works  is  for  tlie  most  part  conservative. 
It  is  a  theological  literatm-e  of  a  more  independent  character, 
less  biassed  by  dogmatical  prepossessions,  a  literature  which  is 
represented  by  such  works  as  those  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  F.  C. 
Baur,  Zeller,  Rotlie,  Keim,  Schrader,  Hausrath,  Noldeke, 
Pfleiderer,  &c.,  in  Germany,  and  by  those  of  Kuenen,  Scholten, 
and  others,  in  Holland,  that  it  is  desired  to  render  accessible 
to  English  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  languages  of 
the  Continent.  The  demand  for  works  of  this  description  is 
not  as  yet  so  widely  extended  among  either  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  of  Great  Britain  as  to  render  it  practicable  for  publishei's 
to  bring  them  out  in  any  considerable  numbers  at  their  own 
risk.  And  for  this  reason  the  publication  of  treatises  of  this 
description  can  only  be  secured  by  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  the  friends  of  free  theological  enquiry. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  least  such  a  number  of  Subscribers  of 
One  Guinea  Aniiiudlij  may  be  obtained  as  may  render  it  practi- 
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cable  for  the  Piiblisbers  to  bring  out  every  year  three  8vo. 
volumes,  wbich  each  subscriber  of  the  above  amount  would  be 
entitled  to  receive.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to  remunerate  tho 
services  of  a  responsible  Editor,  and  in  general,  to  pay  tho 
translators,  it  would  conduce  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  if  free  donations  were  also  made  to  tho  Fund  ;  or 
if  contributors  were  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one  copy  of 
the  works  to  be  published. 

John  Tulloch,  D.D.,— H.  B.  Wilson,— B.  Jowett,— A.  P. 
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A  Committee  selected  from  the  above  signataries  of  the 
original  Prospectus,  has  agreed  upon  the  following  works  to 
commence  the  series  : — 

Baur,  Paul,  his  Life  and  Works ;  Baur,  Christianity  and  the 

Church  in  tho  First  Three  Centuries. — Zellei-,  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles  critically  examined. — Ewald,  Prophets  of  the 

Old  Testament.— Keim,  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara.— Kuenen, 

The  Religion  of  Israel. 

A  General  Editor  has  been  appointed  for  the  Series  by  the 

Committee,  and  several  of  the  works  selected  by  them  are  in 

hand  beyond  those  now  issued  or  in  the  press. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  Subscribers  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  that  many  of  tho  present  supporters  will 
probably  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  lists  of  persons  of  liberal 
thought,  to  whom  we  would  send  the  prospectus.  We  shall 
thankfully  receive  such  lists, 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE. 

14,  He>'eietta  Street,  Cove>'T  Gahden, 

LuMiQI^,    W'.C. 
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When  the  question  was  urged  upon  me  by  the  mouth  of 
men  whom  I  revered,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  men  of  science 
and  of  the  church,  whether  it  were  my  duty  to  describe  the 
history  of  Jesus  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  my  feehngs  were 
conflicting.  My  preference  for  this  great  department  of  history 
is  of  ten  years'  standing,  since  my  life  as  a  student,  and  my 
academical  calling  placed  me  in  the  border-land  between  the 
history  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  church.  So  that  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1860,  at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the 
modern  christological  movement  was  still  in  its  dawn,  and 
before  the  general  impulse  to  write  had  become  infectious,  my 
intentions  as  to  the  life  of  Jesus  had  their  origin.*  But  it  is 
evident  that  of  late  many  troubled  passions  have  prevailed  in 
this  department.  On  either  side,  and  in  many  ways,  men  are 
now  united  in  demanding,  not  researches  but  results,  not 
history  but  dogma,  and  whatever  is  distasteful  is  modified  and 
misused.  It  is  only  the  historian  of  modern  theology,  who 
is  still  unborn,  who  can  give  an  account  of  this  tendency. 
Whoever  loves  peace  and  quiet,  honour  and  consideration, 
not  to  mention  temporal  favour,  must  consider,  not  only 
whether  he  will  suffer,  but  whether  he  will  become  embittered 
or  deteriorated  by  giving  way  to  it.     If  it  is  found  in  this 

*  After  Professor  Loman,  of  Amsterdam,  translated  "Die  Menschliche  Entwick- 
elung  Jesu,  1861,"  into  Dutch,  Prof.  Prius,  of  Leyden,  published  "  Die  geschichtl. 
Wiirde  Jesu,  1864,"  in  the  same  language.  But  I  only  learned  this  from  Dr. 
Cramer.  A  French  translation  of  the  4th  discourse  appeared  in  the  Swiss 
Predigergesellschaft,  to  which  I  would  draw  further  attention  than  that  of  Michel 
Nicolas  in  "  Lcs  actes  de  la  Societe  pastorale  Suisse,  26  reunion,  Frauenf.  1866." 
Nothing  need  now  be  said  of  the  comments  of  German  literature,  since  Bax- 
mann,  in  his  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1867,  has  noticed  my  sense  of  their  value. 
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history,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  Person  and  the 
condition  of  the  sources,  that  its  historical  character  cannot 
exist    wholly    without    a    hypothesis,    and     that,   with    the 
hypothesis,  it  is  apparently  allied  on   either  side  with  dogma, 
although  in  fact  only  liable  to  its  shafts,  it  may  seem  advisable 
to  take  refuge  in  some  other  department  of  history,  which  is 
free  from   conflict,  and  which    demands  an  exact   treatment. 
These  considerations  have  also  pressed  upon  me :  those  who 
are  ready  to  slay  and  stifle  have  not  been  wanting,  as  well  as 
those  who  give  friendly  greeting  :  on  the  one  side  the  vindicators 
of  principles,  who  misunderstand  the  historical  edifice,   and 
become  hot  about  inconsistencies  in  their  position  of  thought 
or  feeling,  on  the  other  the  apostles   of  sentiment,  who  are 
keen-sighted  for  the  merits  of  colour,  and  obtuse  to  that  which 
is  eflPected  by  science. 

My  love  for  the  cause  and  the  feeling  of  duty  to  my  ofiice 

have  not  yielded  to  any  warnings.     I  thought  myself  quahfied 

iu  two  particulars,  by  some  historical  insight,   and  by  some 

freedom  from  prejudice,  to  give  a  modest  contribution  to  the 

solution  of  the  eternal  questions  of  Christianity,  and  indeed  of 

humanity.    On  the  first  point  I  am  conscious  that  not  altogether 

as  a  novice,  but  as  one  who  is  tolerably  prepared  I  enter  on 

this  and  other  fields   of  history  which  have  been  mournfully 

abandoned  :  and  the  execubion  itself  will,  with  all  the  imper- 

fection  of  a  first  attempt  amid  scanty  command  of  time,  so  far 

speak   for    itself    that    the    comprehension,    foundation,    and 

adaptation  of  history  to   the  life   of  Jesus  will   be  admitted, 

when  compared  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.    Among  these 

I  reckon,  together  with  Hase,    Schenkel,  and  Weizsacker,  in 

their  well-known  works,  particularly  Ewald,the  master  of  the  Old 

Testament  from  whom  I  have  learned  much,  orally,  and  from  his 

writings,  from  whose  account,  even  without  critical  difi'erences, 

mine  is  distinguished  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  history  of 

Jesus   has,    in    accordance   with   his    general   plan,    appeared 

to   him   as   only  a  branch  of  the  history  of  Israel,  while  to 
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me,  as  a  more  restricted  and  concentrated  task,  the  same 
life  of  Jesus  has  summed  up  the  clearest  lights  of  Israel.  On 
the  second  point,  I  am  undoubtedly  conscious  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refrain  as  completely  as  Strauss  from  preliminary 
statements.  I  have  not,  with  so  many  like-minded  men  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  sacrificed  my  heartfelt  interest  in 
the  religious  sphere  of  Christianity  to  a  stand-point  of  cold 
neutrality,  which  by  its  very  neutrality  becomes  a  party,  and 
which  is  completely  unmasked  in  Strauss  as  the  partizanship  of 
the  preliminary  statements  of  philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
suppose  that  submission  and  freedom,  religion  and  an  unreserved 
impulse  towards  truth  may  be  so  balanced  in  me,  that  neither 
advocate  shall  predominate  over  the  other,  neither  side  do 
violence  to  the  other,  and  that  truth  may  be  justified  by  the 
moderate  compromise  which  draws  them  together.  That  the 
old  and  prompt  reproach  will  revive  of  a  hybrid  nature,  of  an 
unlawful  connection,  and  of  contradictions,  which  is  un- 
ceasingly urged  against  the  history  that  is  really  free  from 
dogma,  is  already  anticipated  when  we  consider  the  men,  the 
stand-points,  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  errors  of  the 
author  :  yet  I  hope  that  men  will  be  satisfied  with  facts,  with 
or  without  comment,  with  laborious  proofs  of  which  the  force 
is  not  weakened  by  sarcasm,  and  that  they  will  not  suspect  me 
of  giving  an  ear  to  objections  which  bring  forward  with 
triumphant  parade  matters  that  have  been  considered  long  ago. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  what  I  have  written.  To  speak  first 
of  the  title,  I  have  desired  to  mention  Jesus  by  the  name 
which  is  hallowed  by  the  New  Testament  and  by  history.  My 
view  of  him  is  not  bounded  by  his  city,  and  I  might  perhaps 
have  said,  "  The  history  of  the  Lord,"  if  I  could  endure  confes- 
sions at  the  corners  of  streets  and  on  title-pages.  But  I  have 
written  Nazara,  not  because  I  would  restrict  him  to  his 
source,  but  because  it  does  not  befit  a  scientific  work  to  be 
bound  over  to  traditions. 

It  may  be  detected,  that  although  my  enquiry  into  the  Gospels 
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stands  first,  that  it  was  written  last,  and  when  I  was  exhausted. 
Yet  it  was  not  simply  from  a  failure  in  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion, but  purposely,  that  the  discussion  on  the  fourth  Gospel,  as 
the  most  critical  enquiry,  is  carried  on  in  as  great  detail  as  that 
on  the  three  first  Gospels  put  together.     Such  readers  as  are 
not  theological  may  readily  pass  over  these  enquiries  into  our 
sources,  although,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  1  have  taken  some 
pains  to  make  them  endurable.     The  synoptical  tables  do  not 
claim  to  be   complete  :  space  was  wanting  for  this,  especially 
as  to  the   Sayings,  and  also  in  the  history  of  the  Passion, 
where   detail  was  necessary,  and  on  this  account  I  reserve  a 
synoptical  table  of  it   for  a    later    period :    yet   I    trust   that 
what  I  have  given,  throwing  a  fresh  light  on  the  most  important 
distinctions,  will  to  some  extent  give  precision  to  our  ground- 
plan  of  the  Gospels.     I  have  not  uttered  my  last  word  on  the 
Gospel  question,   at  least  as  to  the   sources  of   the  synoptic 
writers.     On  many  points  greater  detail  is  necessary  than   is 
here  possible,  and  in  others,  since  going  to  press,  I  have  dis- 
covered some  fresh  features,  especially  since  I  have  gradually 
suspected  some  variety  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the  Ebionite 
source  of  Luke,  as  will  appear   in    my  concluding   remarks. 
Hilgenfeld's  4th  Fascikel  on  the  uncanonical  gospels,  unfortu- 
nately only  reached  me  when  much  of  my  book  was  in  type.    I 
fully  admit  the  weight  of  this  learned  work,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
I   abide    firmly   by   my    conclusions,    and    am   not   prepared 
to  recognize  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  of  which  Hilgenfeld  has  so 
loudly  proclaimed  the  praise,  the  "  Archimedean  point,''  and  the 
"  root "  of  all  the  Gospels,  and  I  believe,  among  other  instances, 
that  the  ascent  of  Tabor,  literally  suspended  from  a  hair,  the 
rich  man   scratching  in  his  hair,  as  well  as  the   mason  with 
the  withered    hand  who    found  that  begging  was  unseemly, 
can   only    bespeak    the    impression    of    childish    and    comic 
originality.      Perhaps    I   may   have    time    to    consider   these 
questions  in  detail.     Those  who  are  concerned  may  accept  the 
more  vigorous  demonstrations  which  I  have  in  some  places 
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made  in  the  department  of  the  Gospels  against  those  who  were 
near  me,  such  as  Holtzmann  and  Weizsacker :  I  shall  hold  myself 
in  readiness  for  information,  and  also  for  attacks.  K  it  should 
be  found  that  in  my  enquiry  into  the  Gospels  I  am  on  some 
points  even  more  at  one  than  his  school  with  the  departed 
theologian  of  Tiibingen,  who  is  now  first,  after  trivial  deprecia- 
tions, recognized  in  his  greatness,  I  can  only  rejoice  that  I 
build  up  this  memorial  of  one  with  whom  I  conversed  in  hours 
which  can  never  be  forgotten,  of  the  life  of  the  Lord,  a  memorial 
which  is  perhaps  of  greater  value  since  no  rational  person  can 
discover  in  me  a  craving  for  authority  nor  a  tendency  to  party 
spirit.  From  the  New  Testament  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
refer  in  many  ways  to  the  Old.  It  is  not  the  province  of  my 
choice,  but  the  object  forbade  me  to  shrink  from  it.  I  have 
sought  to  learn,  and  yet  have  frequently  failed.  I  hope  for 
consideration  from  those  whose  domain  I  have  invaded,  and 
indeed  they  must  accord  an  indemnity  so  long  as  they  them- 
selves do  not  open  for  us  the  doors  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New  Testament  more  freely  and  widely.  I  have  made  an 
abundant  use  of  Philo  and  Josephus  in  the  later  Jewish  times. 
But  since  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
Talmud,  I  have  followed  the  collectors  who  might  be  trusted 
with  less  reserve  than  Ewald.  I  have  only  made  independent 
researches  at  the  beginning  and  end  :  I  have  frequently  quoted 
the  Pirke  Abot,  and  the  medigeval  Sepher  Toledot  has  at  least 
passed  through  my  hands  since  my  book  was  in  the  press.  If 
I  am  permitted  to  enlarge  my  labours  in  this  department,  my 
sources  on  this  point  will  also  be  enlarged. 

I  await  the  sentence  of  my  unprejudiced  contemporaries, 
although  it  can  only  be  definitive  at  the  close  of  the  wliole,  of 
which  I  have  now  merely  opened  the  vestibule,  whence  I  myself 
longingly  re^ch  after  the  purely  historical  part  which  has 
escaped  from  legends  and  hypothesis.  It  is  also  my  intention, 
henceforward,  to  throw  out  ballast  more  thoroughly  than  has 
been  done  here  in  my  anxious  estimation  of  the  smallest  things 
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in  the  history  of  the  greatest,  which  at  any  rate  has  this  result, 
that  this  book  cannot  be  accused  by  my  opponents  of  having 
been  written  with  a  popular  tendency.  If  strength,  time,  and 
space  suffice,  the  conclusion  which  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  small 
instalments  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  give  a  brief  history  of 
science,  which  the  extent  of  the  introduction  in  the  first  part 
has  not  admitted.  To  those  who  have  aided  me  in  my  work,  es- 
pecially to  my  dear  and  honoured  colleagues  Hitzig,  Schweizer, 
Fritzsche,  Schrader,  Biidinger,  and  Bursian,  I  here  tender  heart- 
felt thanks  :  I  promise  it  to  all  who  will  be  friendly  enough  in 
what  they  say  openly  and  in  secret  of  the  book,  to  display  the 
sympathy  of  justice  and  freedom  from  prejudice  with  the  cause 
of  truth. 

TH.  KEIM. 


Zurich,  May,  1867. 
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SURVEY    OF    SOURCES. 
I. — The  Task  undertaken. 

In  the  life  of  Jesus  we  undertake  a  biography  which  resembles 
none  other  in  a  long  and  important  national  history,  nor  in- 
deed in  a  history  of  the  world.  It  describes  an  individual  life, 
but  it  is  the  life  of  a  Man  who  is,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  lofty 
consciousness  of  self,  and  in  his  spiritual  power,  a  symptom  of 
the  world's  history,  and  indeed  a  step  in  the  development  of 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  who  in  the  second  place  became,  after 
little  more  than  a  year  of  active  life,  the  creator  of  a  new  and 
higher  order  of  things,  of  which  the  duration  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  thousands  of  years,  and  measured  by  the  circumference  of 
the  earth.* 

It  is  in  every  point  of  view  a  heavy  task,  which  is  undertaken 
in  a  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  its  fair  privilege  to  diffuse 
the  wealth  of  the  several  facts  of  his  life  lovingly,  and  without 
grudging,  a  privilege  which  would  be  exercised  with  a  lighter 
heart  if  so  many  perplexing  questions  were  less  doubtful  or 
unanswered  for  lack  of  witnesses  :  when  a  few  stable  facts  are 
to  be  found,  the  story  goes  on  in  joyful  security  upon  a  golden 
ground.  But  History,  if  it  is  to  be  called  so  in  any  true  sense, 
is  not  satisfied  to  glean  the  vague  traditionary  facts,  and  group 
them  in  a  tolerable  order  of  time  or  circumstances  in  accordance 
with  the  earlier  models ;  it  is  constrained  to  search  out  the  kernel 
of  facts,  which  is  not  to  be  touched  nor  grasped  by  the  senses, 
but   may  only  be   spiritually  discerned,  seized,  and    compre- 

*  Orig.  d.  princ.  4,  5:  indicium  autem  effusae  gratite  in  labiis  ejus  hoc  est,  quod 
brevi  tempore  transacto  (anno  enim  et  ali(iuot  meiisibus  docuit)  universus  tamea 
orbis  doctrina  et  fide  pictaiis  ejus  impletus  est. " 
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hended — namely,  the  nature  of  this  Man,  his  consciousness  of 
self,  his  will  and  work  :  then  it  must  reach  the  ground  of  facts, 
and  declare  wherefore  he  became  what  he  was  to  his  time,  to 
his  people,  and  to  history ;  and  again,  why  humanity,  the  in- 
heritor, then  and  now,  of  all  that  is  lost  and  won  in  the  course 
of  time,  has  irrevocably  surrendered  faith  and  love  to  this  Per- 
son. He  who  searches  out  the  inner  meaning  of  facts  and  their 
origin  may  find  himself  mistaken  before  meaner  men,  and  much 
more  before  Him  who  surveys  all  things  which  are  above  and 
beyond  the  range  of  earthly  sight.  He,  who  in  all  good  faith 
seeks  to  work  here,  as  in  any  other  field  of  history,  using  the 
points  of  view  and  the  scale  of  ordinary  histories,  laying  bare 
the  kernel  and  defining  the  foundation  in  firm  characters,  may 
thus  describe  a  man,  human  gifts  and  qualities,  a  human  power 
of  access,  striving  and  growing,  a  human  connection  with  his 
family,  his  tribe,  his  people,  and  his  time,  human  ties,  not  only 
in  growth  and  development,  but  also  in  his  becoming  the  object 
of  belief  to  men  of  kindred  minds ; — such  a  man  runs  a  risk  at  the 
very  outset  of  defining  the  outlines  of  this  new  life  after  old 
patterns  which  are  far  too  little  for  its  greatness,  and  those  who 
have  prescribed  the  task  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  labour. 

The  task  of  writing  such  a  history  is  imposed  by  two  classes. 
The  Science  of  history  is  deeply  interested  on  the  one  hand,  the 
/Church  on  the  other,  in  the  demand  for  a  really  historical  life  of 
Jesus.  The  necessity  for  a  fresh  starting  point  for  this  life  is 
the  more  pressing  as  a  matter  of  historical  science,  since  uni- 
versal history  cannot  declare  itself  indifierent  to  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  human  intellect,  as  well  as  to  revelations  of  that 
religious  spirit  which  brings  culture  to  whole  peoples,  espe- 
cially since  Christianity  became  a  motive  power  in  the  world^s 
history.  A  universal  history  which  should  profess  to  exclude  or 
to  be  indifierent  to  the  part  taken  by  Christianity,  and  which 
would  degrade  it  to  be  an  appendage  to  the  miserable  scenes 
which  closed  the  Jewish  era,  or  to  the  follies  recorded  of  the 
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Eoman  emperors,  would  be  a  mockery  of  history.  The  Christian 
Church  demands  with  yet  greater  urgency  the  most  exact  and 
truthful  account  of  the  original  and  actual  nature  of  her  Founder. 

It  has  been  long  admitted  that  the  Christian  religion,  more 
than  any  other,  depends  upon  the  person  of  its  Founder.  Else- 
where, faith  has  preferred  to  rest  on  its  Founder^s  teaching,  but 
here  chiefly  on  a  life  in  which  was  found,  not  only  a  voice  from 
Heaven,  but  an  advent  of  God.  No  limb  in  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church  awaits  and  demands  a  reply  more  impatiently 
than  Protestantism.  It  has  set  aside  the  help  of  saints  for  one 
Man  :  is  his  a  name  of  salvation  ?  It  has  renounced  the  later 
vain  and  idle  traditions  for  the  Bible  and  the  Gospels  :  what, 
then,  do  the  Gospels  say,  and  is  what  they  say  really  more  than 
a  doubtful  tradition  ?  Thus  Science  and  the  Church  unite  to 
prescribe  the  same  task,  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  historical 
life  of  Jesus.  This  task  is  now  incumbent  on  us.  Theological 
research  into  history,  at  once  a  branch  of  the  general  science  of 
history,  and  of  a  church  which  has  a  scientific  foundation,  is 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  describing  the  life  of  Jesus.  Only 
those  who  impose  it,  reserve  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  chosen  solution,  which  may  correspond  to,  or  contradict  their 
principles,  in  order  then  to  state  the  question  anew. 

But  if  Science  and  the  Church  agree  in  their  demand  for  a 
historical  life  of  Jesus,  they  appear  to  be  at  issue  as  to  these 
principles,  and  to  start  asunder  in  their  judgment  of  each  solu- 
tion. The  primary  law  of  historical  science,  even  in  relation  to 
the  life  of  Jesus,  is  uninterrupted  sequence,  while  the  watch- 
word of  the  Church  is  separatenes"s  :  in  the  one  case  we  have  an 
order  of  association,  in  the  other  isolation ;  in  the  one  case  a 
human,  in  the  other  a  divine  personality.  "With  the  former,  the 
life  of  Jesus  takes  its  place  in  the  great  stream  of  the  world's 
history '.  He  is  a  human  individual,  who  became  what  he  was, 
and  was  to  be,  through  the  living  action  of  ideas  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  and  he,  as  a  mighty  storm-wave  which  has 
arisen  through  the  conflict  of  foi'ces,  is  destined  to  sink  once 
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more  into  the  smooth  sea  in  the  restless  whirl  of  earthly  things, 
quietly  subsiding  from  the  general  life  of  humanity,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  and  stronger  throes  and  creations.  Here, 
in  the  Church,  he  is  the  rock  which  rules  over  the  flood,  instead 
of  being  made  by  it ;  a  more  than  volcanic,  a  creative  power, 
has  raised  him  up,  which  cannot  hurt  nor  overwhelm  him  :  He, 
the  pillar,  the  Son  of  God,  will  survey  humanity,  however  far 
and  wide  it  may  extend,  permitting  it  only  to  hold  fast  by  him, 
or  to  wreck  itself  against  him.  These  contradictions  are  irre- 
concilable, and  without  a  possibility  of  meeting  on  common 
ground ;  they  are  contradictions  which  make  the  task  of  writing 
a  life  of  Jesus  a  hopeless  one,  except  by  ceding  to  each  of 
those  who  imposed  the  task  their  cherished  solution. 

In  our  day,  however,  these  contradictions  have  been  modified 
and  weakened.  In  Science  itself  there  is  a  manifest  reaction 
from  the  levelling  process  which  degraded  the  great  ones  of 
the  world's  history  in  favour  of  the  multitude  and  the  mean. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  newer  Philosophy,  the  framer  of 
the  world  of  conceptions,  amid  which  the  century  has  fretted  itself 
to  this  day,  has  placed  the  whole  being  and  history  of  the  world 
in  a  movement  of  thought,  by  which  the  necessary  process  of 
reflection,  ever  hastening  to  higher  things,  threatens  to  exchange 
the  architects  of  the  world's  history  into  mere  purveyors  of 
ideas,  with  whom  we  might  more  or  less  easily  dispense,  Hegel, 
the  highest  expression  of  this  tendency,  forced  into  reverence 
for  the  powers  of  history  in  spite  of  his  system,  uttered  the  say- 
ing so  often  quoted  :  that  individuals  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
actions,  including  those  of  universal  history.*  And  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  his  greatest  pupil,  Strauss,  prepared  and  in- 
deed completed  the  sacrifice  of  the  historical  Christ  to  the 
higher  ideas  which  were  all  he  recognised,  he  was  compelled 
against  all  consistency,  to  proclaim  the  Christ  of  history  to  be 
the  complete,  and  chief,  and  unapproachable  pillar  of  religion  ; 
an  admission  indeed  which  he  has  now,  with  or  without  con- 
*  Comp.  my  Geschichtlichte  Jesu.  3,  A.  p.,  186,  &c. 
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sistency,  retracted.  And  we  owe  another  advantage  to  Hegel. 
The  stiff  and  rigid  distinction  between  God  and  man,  together 
with  the  stiff  and  rigid  tenet  of  a  merely  human  Christ,  as  it  is 
asserted  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant^s  time,  and  condemned  by 
the  Church,  Hegel  himself,  as  it  ever  happens,  has  broken  down, 
and  he,  and  possibly  his  disciple,  have  thought  it  credible  that  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  the  perception  and  certain  consciousness  of 
oneness  with  God  which  filled  his  whole  life,  dawned  upou  the 
human  race.  Influenced  by  Schelling,  Schleiermacher  has 
brought  forward  still  more  forcibly  his  claim  to  a  special  and  even 
to  a  creative  personality,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  world's 
history ;  and  influenced  again  by  the  spirit  of  modern  natural 
science,  which  considers  facts,  and  founds  ideas  upon  them,  and 
Bot  facts  upon  ideas,  scientific  research  now  adapts  itself  in  all 
its  departments  to  the  actual  world,  and  can  therefore  apply  no 
other  names  to  the  great  ones  of  the  world's  history,  than  those 
which  they  themselves  claim  in  virtue  of  that  which  they  have 
actually  accomplished. 

But  the  Church  has  also  on  her  part  moderated  her  demands. 
Theologians  are  led  by  the  difficulties  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  those  which  they  perceive  in  the  old  doctrines  concerning 
Christ  to  a  demand  for  a  human  Jesus  of  Nazara*  which  daily 
rises  higher,  and  to  this  also  the  simply  religious  member  of  the 
church  is  led  by  the  general  impulse  of  conscience,  and  by  the 
increased  sense  of  the  worthiness  of  humanity,  as  it  is  founded  on 
modern  culture,  on  deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  and  on 
the  extensive  action  of  universal  history ;  and  not  least  on  the 
exalted  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  on  his  awakening  call. 
The  human  Jesus  is  the  watchword  of  the  age,  to  which  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  Son  of  God  begin  to  appeal. 
Interests  are  reversed.  Satisfied  to  behold  a  human  face  in 
Jesus,    men   had    formerly    only    seen   the   pledges  of  man's 

*  Note  by  English  editor.  This  spelling  is  adopted  in  deference  to  Dr.  Keim's 
view  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  is  explained  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 
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salvation,  of  liis  redemption  and  future  glory  in  his  divine 
nature,  in  the  assurance  that  he  came  forth  from  Heaven,  in  his 
miracles,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  At  this  day  we  are 
rejoiced  that  the  mysterious  and  sublime  Being  should  multiply 
and  strengthen  the  signs  and  traces  of  his  truly  human 
origin,  of  common  brotherhood,  and  of  a  development  similar 
in  nature  to  our  own  :  instead  of  recoiling,  it  seems  natural 
to  us  that  his  thought  should  be  slowly  elaborated,  that  he 
should  here  and  there  rely  on  the  resources  of  his  spiritual 
forefathers,  that  his  will  should  fight  against  suffering,  and 
that  the  day  before  all  was  perfected  should  tell  of  a  revolt 
against  his  divine  fate,  while  his  last  day  on  earth  closed  with 
a  purely  human  cry  of  anguish.  More  or  less  distinctly, 
consciousness  is  everywhere  awake  to  the  fact  that  this  true 
and  living  image  of  the  human  Christ  can  never  again  be 
reconciled  with  its  directly  mysterious  and  superhuman  attri- 
butes. Men  are  therefore  no  longer  troubled  by  the  loss  of 
this  or  that  part  of  his  history,  whether  it  be  more  or  less 
important,  or  even  a  miraculous  history :  freed  from  trivial 
details,  freed  in  a  truly  protestant  spirit  from  all  tradition, 
which  is  not  history,  even  when  it  finds  a  place  in  the  Bible, 
they  are  joyful,  satisfied  and  happy,  if  only  the  Person  as  a 
whole  is  no  longer  obscured  by  clouds,  if  only  the  features 
reveal  to  them  the  man,  and  in  some  sort  the  exalted  messenger 
of  God.  In  this  manner  conflicting  principles  begin  to  be 
reconciled,  and  since  Science  does  not  disclaim  the  exalted,  nor 
the  Church  the  human  Jesus,  both  may  be  satisfied,  with  the 
exception  indeed  of  those  who  are  left  behind  in  the  two 
extremes. 

Even  with  this  approximation,  much  diversity,  and  even 
conflict  of  views,  must  remain  as  to  the  last  points,  concerning 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  mysterious 
depths  of  his  being  and  actions,  and  the  relations  of  his  divine 
and  human  nature.  It  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  in  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  if  light  is  to  be  thrown  upon  this 
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darkness,  that  tlie  facts  should  be  allowed  to  speak  as  clearly, 
fully,  and  impartially  as  in  any  other  branch  of  history,  and 
even  more  conscientiously,  and  it  is  most  necessary  to  enter 
within  the  sphere  of  suppositions  and  deductions  with  anxious 
care,  reserving  the  right  of  free  judgment  upon  each.  I 
include  here  an  equally  impartial  consideration  of  the  facts 
which  may  support  one  or  the  other  stand-point,  and  an 
equally  impartial  renunciation  of  those  aspects  which  make  an 
arbitrary  use  of  history,  whether  they  strike  miracles  out  of 
the  history,  after  Strauss's  manner,  or  oppose  him  in  reckoning 
them  to  be  within  its  compass :  for  history  must  finally  decide 
disputed  points,  or  they  must  remain  unsettled.  Such  impar- 
tiality is  not  given  to  all,  but  only  to  those  who  have  freed 
themselves  both  from  the  narrow  rules-  of  the  church,  and  from 
the  formulas  of  science,  because  their  spiritual  being  has  not 
been  nourished  by  one  or  the  other,  but  by  both  mothers.  A 
firm  conviction  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  it  must  indeed 
be  ever  present  in  order  from  the  first  to  give  light  and  warmth 
to  the  whole,  and  it  must,  moreover,  be  such  a  conviction  as  is 
built  upon  facts,  resulting  from  as  certain  progress  as  is 
possible  within  these  limits,  and  yet  without  using  constraint 
towards  any  man  who  is  unable  to  follow ;  and  for  ourselves,  to 
sum  up  our  thoughts  in  one  word,  no  conviction  has  become 
more  certain  in  the  contemplation  of  this  life,  than  that  there, 
where  dwelt  the  truest  and  noblest  humanity,  not  only  a 
religious  genius,  but  a  miracle  of  God,  and  his  presence  on 
earth  was  at  the  same  time  revealed :  himself  the  person,  and 
in  no  other  sense  the  miracle,  the  human  nature  allied  with  the 
divine,  the  corporeal  temple  of  God.* 

*  That  the  religious  genius  will  not  suffice  is  most  clearly  shown  by  this,  that 
the  manner  in  which  Jesus  is  singled  out  and  distinguished  from  all  others  as  the 
Sinless  one,  does  not  belong  to  the  conception  of  a  genius,  in  which  there  is  a 
relative,  and  no  absolute  greatness.  With  this  sinlessness,  not  merely  the  dog- 
matic, but  also  the  historical  Jesus  must  stand  or  fall,  and  this  indeed  is  over- 
looked with  complacent  superficiality  by  so  many  modem  manufacturers  of 
dogmatic  and  arbitrary  history. 
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In  such  a  sense  the  Hfe  of  Jesus  will  be  here  described :  as 
the  name  which  was  interpreted  in  such  a  one-sided  manner 
by  Strauss  has  ever  declared,  it  was  a  truly  human  life  with  a 
divine  foundation  which  may  be  here  presented  in  flesh  and 
blood.* 

II. — Wats  and  Means. 

Even  thus,  if  the  title  and  the  mode  of  interpretation  are 
fully  accepted,  the  hfe  of  Jesus  must  be  preceded  by  very 
important  questions.  A  life  requires  material,  and  does  the 
material  exist  ?  It  is  indeed  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  life  which 
has  been,  unlike  any  other,  placed  in  the  roll  of  history  through 
its  own  merit,  not  through  misconception,  or  the  invention  of 
the  idle,  is  sufficiently  rich  in  material ;  but  we  must  still  ask 
whether  the  material  has  flowed  down  to  us,  and  how  it  flows, 
abundantly,  sparingly,  defiled,  or  undefiled.  It  is  a  fact  that 
great  historical  forms  have  passed  away  from  us  so  that  we 
can  barely  grasp  at  their  names ;  others  have  become  extinct 
with  men  and  peoples,  sharing  the  lot  of  mortality,  so  that  we 
know  nothing  of  what  they  were,  only  of  what  they  were  worth 
to  the  heart  and  soul  and  active  force  of  races.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  a  name  so  encircled  with  the  faith  and  love  of  mankind  as 
the  name  of  Jesus,  may  owe  its  whole  history,  as  it  is  now 
related  to  us,  to  such  love,  and  that  even  after  excluding  the 
thoughts  and  feehngs  which  evidently  belong  to  a  later  age, 
the  oldest  accounts  of  his  life  have  taken  their  material  and 
light  and  colour  less  from  himself  than  from  the  tone  and 
impulses  of  the  inner  life  of  his  followers.t  The  attempt  at  a 
life  of  Jesus  is  ever  met  by  such  doubts,  not  indeed  as  to 

*  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu.  Neue  Bearb.  p.  5.  "  The  consideration  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  the  snare  into  which  the  theology  of  our  age  niust  fall,  and  come  to 
destruction."  But  this  consideration  of  the  life  of  JesusTwholly  starts;  an  age 
which  has  laid  aside  the  old  representations  of  a  divine  person,  and  attained  com- 
plete satisfaction  in  a  human  Jesus. 

t  Comp.  Schwegler.  Nachapost.  Zeitalter,  1846, 1.  258,  &c. 
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whetlier  he  really  lived,  as  Napoleon  once  asked  Herder,  but 
yet,  whether  he  lived  after  this  manner :  and  if  we  can  succeed, 
with  or  without  concessions,  in  warding  off  suspicion  as  to  the 
purity  of  those  colours  which  paint  the  picture  of  Jesus,  the 
objection  made  by  others  will  still  remain,  that  the  scanty 
remnants  of  history,  the  complete  lack  of  any  account  of  his 
youth  and  manhood,  except  for  the  brief  time  of  his  ministry, 
wholly  forbid  the  sounding  and  ambitious  title  of  a  life  of 
Jesus.  Happily,  after  all  the  welding  and  re-casting  of  modern 
criticism,  the  scientific  conviction  of  all  thoughtful  men  is  less 
despairing,  and  it  now  concerns  us  to  establish  this  favourable 
judgment  afresh,  by  some  searching  glances  into  the  extent 
and  composition  of  our  sources. 


FIRST  PART.-PRE-CHRISTIAN  SOURCES. 


The  glance  of  the  seeker  first  enters  hopefully  the  circles 
which  should  be  able  to  give  the  earliest  and  most  unbiassed 
information  concerning  the  work  of  Jesus,  either  among  the 
Jews  or  the  Gentiles.  If  it  may  be  objected  to  the  Christian 
sources  that  their  date  is  late  and  uncertain,  among  the  latter 
we  are  clear  as  to  the  date  and  their  connection  with  it.  The 
Christian  sources  may  be  accused  of  having,  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  painted  the  life  of  Jesus  in  ideal  colours,  but  in 
these  there  will  be  an  impartial  and  sober  bearing,  or  at  any 
rate  a  realistic  criticism,  and  we  may  draw  historical  conclu- 
sions from  their  comments,  discoveries,  complaints,  and  confu- 
tations. Even  if  the  contradictions  were  clearly  established, 
if  the  imputed  exaggerations  of  Christianity  were  set  aside 
simply  by  means  of  the  detractions  and  calumnies  of  their 
opponents,  a  middle  course  may  be  deduced  from  two  one- 
sided views,  an  objective  truth  revealed  out  of  two  which  are 
subjective. 

I. — Jewish  Sources. 

Israel,  and  the  national  life  in  which  it  has  its  birth,  stand 
nearest  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Here  it  is  immediately  evident 
what  an  important  part  the  Jewish  history  must  take  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  both  before  and  after  his  time,  even  supposing 
that  no  Jewish  historian,  no  word  nor  act  of  the  nation  had 
any  reference  to  the  person  of  Jesus  himself.  At  the  very 
least,  the  historical  relations  of  the  nation,  its  physical,  poli- 
tical, religious  and  social  condition,  especially  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Roman  Emperors,  form  the  rude  outlines  of  the 
picture  in  which  the  person  of  Jesus  is  to  be  drawn  as  the 
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central  figure :  and  who  will  not  go  further,  and  instead  of 
enclosing  it  in  a  merely  external  frame-work,  formed  of  the 
material  of  Jewish  history,  will  not  first  set  forth  its  living 
connection  with  the  highest  needs  and  endeavours  of  national 
life,  in  order  then  to  become  satisfied  with  the  historical  traces 
of  its  effectual  influence,  and  again  confirmed  in  a  belief  of  the 
historical  facts  of  the  life  itself.  Thus  the  life  of  Jesus  does 
indeed  draw  great  stores  out  of  the  rich  mines  of  Jewish 
history,  even  if  these  do  not  mention  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  it, 
or  rather  the  historian,  is  alone  in  fault  if,  notwithstanding  the 
laudable  example  of  Eusebius,  the  first  historian  of  the  church, 
these  are  left  unexhausted,  as  if  of  no  significance  without  the 
name  itself.*  The  whole  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  must 
therefore  claim  a  certain  consideration,  including  the  belated 
stragglers  who  touch  upon  Christian  times,  and  are  usually 
classed  under  the  epithet  of  apocryphal :  we  must  then  go  on 
to  the  succeeding  literature  of  modern  Judaism,  which  was  from 
the  beginning  of  our  era  published  in  manifold  forms  and 
names,  and  which  comes  to  an  end  in  the  Talmud,  the  great 
panorama  of  Jewish  theology  and  Jewish  theologians,  onwards 
from  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

This  is  the  place  in  which  to  indicate  the  connection  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  with  the  whole  of  Jewish  literature,  .but  by  no 
means  to  follow  it  out  in  detail,  since  this  would  be  the  task  of 
a  special  science,  which  is  indeed  still  in  the  future  :  at  most, 
we  shall  be  here  and  there  obliged,  from  the  want  of  positive 
conclusions  as  to  time  and  origin,  to  establish  the  special  aim 
of  single  writings.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  make  a  full  use  of 
all  materials  ;  at  any  rate  to  exhaust  the  enormous  later  liter- 
ature of  the  Talmud,  would  not  only  require  the  devotion  of  a 
life,  but  would  also  stifle  this  history  in  a  mass  of  extinct  and 
excessively  untrustworthy  material,  while  the  best  fruits  have 


*  Besides  all  the  fables  contributed  by  Eusebius,  he  displays  an  effort  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  from  the  history  of  the  times. 

c  2 
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already  been  plucked  by  diligent  hands  out  of  tlie  midst  of 
boundless  deserts.    As  a  pearl  of  the  Talraud,  which  will  weary 
no  one,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  book,  the  extracts  of 
the  Fathers  (Pirke  Abot),  in  which  the  choicest   sayings  of  all 
the  great  teachers  are    collected,    from    Simeon   the   Just   to 
Jehudah  the  Holy.*     At  once   copious  and  trustworthy,  like 
none  of  the  later  literary  fragments,  the  accounts  of  the   con- 
temporaries of  Jesus,   and  of  the  early  apostolic  church  are 
of  pre-eminent  value,  namely,  by  Philo  of  Alexandria,  and  by 
Josephus  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom  the  one  so  far  supplements 
the  other,  that  the  former  stood  at  the  height  of  his  religious 
and  scientific  fame  as  a  venerable  old  man  under  the  Emperor 
Caligula   (a.d.  37-41),  at  the  very  time  when  the  latter  was 
born  of  an  illustrious  pharisaic  and  priestly  house,  a  living  and 
influential   witness    of  Jewish   history   until   the    end    of  the 
century,  a  defender  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally,  much  against  his 
will,  a  sharer  with  the  Eomahs  in  its   destruction  (a.d.   70). f 
The   life    of  Jesus   must    itself,  under   the  name  of  Philo  as 
the  representative    of  mystic  piety,  relate  in  part  how   much 
light    the   religious    history  of  Israel  owes   to  the  numerous 
treatises  of  Philo,  which  are  dogmatic,  ethical  and  at  the  same 
time  historical,  and  of  which  the  authenticity  both  as  a  whole 
and  in  details  has  been  for  the  most  part  unjustly  questioned. 
But  the  works  of  Josephus  are  still  more  comprehensive,  are 
indeed  quite  indispensable  as  the  greatest  aid,  downwards  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees — the  only  Jewish  record,  on  which  the 
life  of  Jesus  must  rest  in  a  hundred  ways  ;  and  especially  his 
two  great  works,  seven  books  of  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews,^^ 
written  in  the   Syriac  dialect  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,   and 

*  Concerning  the  chief  editions  of  the  Talmud,  Von  Bamberg,  12  Fol.  Vened. 
1520,  et  seq.  Latin.  Mischnah,  by  Surenhusius,  Amst.  1698,  et  seq.  For  others, 
comp.  Herzog  Enc.  xv.  615,  et  seq.  Tractatus  Talmud,  Pirke  Abot,  s.  capitula 
patrum  auct.  John  Leusden,  Utr.  1665.  Translated  into  German,  by  G.  H. 
Lehmann,  Leipzig,  1684,  and  by  later  authors.  German  Talmud  (Mischnah),  by 
Rabe,  1760. 

t  Josephus.  Bom  a.d.  37,Vit.  I,r^7rj0airy  r>;cTov  Taiou  Kaicapog  r]yenoviac. 
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afterwards  done  into  Greek,  about  the  year  a.d.  75,  and  "  The 
Jewish  Antiquities/^  in  twenty  books,  beginning  with  the 
ci'eation  of  the  world,  and  coming  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Jewish  war,  which  was  published  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian,  a.d.  94  :  there  were  besides  two  subordinate 
works,  "  Concerning  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  against  Apion," 
in  two  books,  and  finally  (about  a.d.  100),  "The  Life,"  which  is 
the  autobiography  of  Josephus,  was  composed.  If  the  other 
writings  which  bear  his  name  are  unauthentic,  doubtful  or  lost, 
the  writer  is  himself  to  blame,  since  he,  a  man  of  lax  morality 
and  shrewd  self-seeking,  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  character, 
and  in  the  spiritual  and  religious  depths  of  a  Philo,  and  there- 
fore, wittingly  or  unwittingly,  from  credulity,  unworthy  judg- 
ment, and  a  national  and  personal  egotism,  he  has  falsified  here 
and  there  the  history  of  his  people ;  but  yet  no  one  has  denied 
his  faithfulness  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  comparing 
his  writings  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  with  other 
literature,  and  he  has  for  the  most  part  provided  with  his  own 
hand  the  best  material  for  correcting  his  errors  and  his  disguise 
of  truth.* 

But  is  there  nothing  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  these  sources  ? 
Nothing  in  fact,  or  nothing  of  which  we  can  make  use  as 
characteristic  of  the  person  of  Jesus  himself,  a§  well  as  of 
Judaism.  First,  as  to  his  contemporaries.  As  a  religious 
herald  of  Christianity,  Philo  indeed  was  early  considered 
to  be  not  only  favourable  to  the  new  religion,  but  also  one  of 
the  first  to  speak  well  of  it.  Eusebius,  followed  by  others,  is 
inclined  to  give  full  credit  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  that 
Philo,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  had,  together 
with  the  Roman  Senate,  given  the  fullest  assent  to  the  delivery 


*  For  Philo,  see  the  section  which  treats  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews. 
For  Josephus,  see  Paret's  translation  of  the  Jewish  Wars  and  of  the  treatise  against 
Apion,  Stuttgardt,  1855-6,  and  the  article  on  Josephus  in  Herzog's  Enc}'C.  vii.  24, 
et  seq.  Hausrath,  Histor.  Zeitschrift,  v.  Sybel,  vol.  xii.  285,  et  seq,  respecting  the 
Jewish  historian  and  statesman,  Fl.  Josephus. 
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of  his  treatise  against  the  Emperor  Caligula,  had  become  a 
friend  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  was  on  a  mission  to  Rome  at 
that  time,  and,  more  than  this,  he  advocated  with  increasing 
conviction,  the  supposition  that  in  his  treatise  on  speculative 
life,  Philo  has  described  the  condition  of  the  early  Christian 
church,  founded  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  in  Alexandria  and 
Egypt,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life,  the  Christian  communism 
of  which  we  hear  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fasts  and 
vigils,  the  use  of  the  apostolic  writings,  the  bishops  and 
deacons.*  Yet  we  are  grievously  deceived  if  we  expect  to 
light  here  on  any  discoveries  :  Philo  has  not  described  the 
Christians,  but  the  essentially  Jewish  Essenes  and  TherapeuttB, 
who  were  certainly  so  much  allied  to  the  Christians,  that  even 
now  the  siipposition  of  a  Christian  falsification  or  interpolation 
of  these  writings  finds  advocates,  and  elsewhere  he  has  not,  in 
any  of  his  writings,  mentioned  either  Jesus  or  the  Christians. 

Josephus,  whose  writings  are  somewhat  later,  appears  to 
break  through  this  fatal  silence  :  in  the  first  place  he  has,  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Antiquities,  a  splendid  and  incomparable 
account  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  :  then  he 
twice  mentions  the  name  of  Jesus  himself,  and  once  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  history,  f 

In  order  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  these  two  passages  with 
greater  certainty,  we  must  compare  them  with  the  previous 
style  of  those  which  are  simpler,  and  of  which  the  text  is  less 
doubtful.  At  the  close  of  the  Antiquities,  in  Book  XX.,  he 
relates,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war,  the  terribly 
hasty  trial  of  James,  "the  brother  of  Jesus,  the  so-called 
Christ,"  by  the  Sadducean  High  Priest,  Annas  the  younger, 
(about  A.D.  63).  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  passage,  which  has  been  quoted  in  full  by 
Origen  :  here  is  a  genuine  Jewish  history,  without  a  trace  of 


*  Eus.  2,  4,5,  16,  18. 
t  Antiq.  18,  5,  2  (John) :  18,  3,  3,  and  20,  9,  1  (Jesus  and  James). 
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Christian  embellishment,  and  the  identity  of  person  with  the 
Christian  James  is  established  by  the  ancient  but  somewhat 
legendary  account  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  still  more  by 
that  of  the  Christian  Hegesippus  of  Palestine,  concerning  the 
death  of  this  James.  The  designation  of  James  as  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ,  is  also  in  itself  unimpeachable  ;  the 
Jewish  historian  expresses,  as  Origen  has  already  remarked,  not 
indeed  his  own  belief,  but  the  wide  acquaintance  with  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  must  have  prevailed  in  the  year  70.*  To 
the  enquiry  what  is  gained  by  this  scanty  notice,  I  reply  that 
the  gain  is  not  small.  The  historical  significance  of  this  name 
is  at  any  rate  admitted,  and  the  profound  silence,  more  intelli- 
gible in  Philo  of  Alexandria  than  in  Josephus  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  the  later  witness  of  a  growing  Christian  community,  and 
the  narrator  of  all  Jewish  history,  is  in  some  sense  removed : 
we  may  suppose  that  he  named  Jesus  without  being  able  to  de- 
fine what  he  was  on  various  grounds,  of  prudence,  toleration, 
or  dislike,  or  we  may  think  it  probable  that  he  had  described 
him,  as  we  shall  see,  in  another  and  earlier  passage,  and  is  on 
that  account  so  brief  here.  Yet  another  consideration.  "WTien 
he  calls  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  he  has  borne  an  honourable 
witness  to  Christianity  and  to  Jesus  himself,  as  well  as  to 
James,  since  he  records  the  strong  disapprobation  with  which 
the  justest  and  most  righteous  men  in  Jerusalem  regarded  the 
hasty  and  cruel  execution  of  the  assumed  transgressor  of  the 
law.  In  so  writing,  although  Josephus  may  have  regarded  the 
Christian's  belief  in  him  as  a  Messiah  as  a  delusion,  yet  he 
could  not  doubt  the  decency  and  virtue  of  their  lives,  their 
submission  to  the  Jewish  law,  as  well  as  the  essential  excellence 
of  the  work  of  Jesus.  This  passage  is  only  open  to  one  objec- 
tion :  the  second  passage  in  Josephus  is  most  probably  forged, 
or  at  any  rate  falsified  by  Christians,  and  besides,  as  Origen  and 
Eusebius  show,  manuscripts  were  already  in  existence  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  containing  additions  to  our  passages, 
*  Orig.  c.  Cela.  1,  47. 
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which  most  evidently  show  the  Christian  bias  of  the  history 
of  James  :  "  This  befell  the  Jews,  as  vengeance  for  James  the 
Just,  a  brother  of  Jesus,  the  so-called  Christ,  after  the  Jews 
had  slain  that  most  Just  One/^*  In  noticing  this  daring  attempt 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  to  ascribe  to  the  Jewish  historian  the 
death  of  St.  James  as  a  motive  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
does  it  not  seem  possible  that  the  whole,  including  also  the  first 
passage,  is  founded  on  Christian  emendations  of  Josephus  ? 
The  possibility  must  be  admitted,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  one 
account  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  other  passages  avert  such 
a  suspicion. 

Still  less  can  be  saved  out  of  the  second  passage,  however 
ample,  great,  and  famous  the  declaration  may  be.f  '^At  this 
time,"  so  it  is  written  in  the  18th  Book  of  the  Antiquities,  after 
an  account  of  the  offences  of  the  Procurator  Pilate  against  the 
nation,  "  appeared  (a  certain)  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  he 
may  be  called  a  man  ;  for  he  was  a  worker  of  miracles,  a 
teacher  of  those  men  who  receive  the  truth  with  joy,  and  he 
drew  to  himself  many  Jews,  many  also  of  the  Greeks.  This 
man  was  the  Christ.  And  when  Pilate  condemned  him  to  the 
cross,  at  the  instigation  of  our  chief  men,  those  who  had  first 
loved  him  did  not  fall  away.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive 
again  on  the  third  day,  according  to  that  which  the  holy  pro- 
phets had  declared  of  him,  together  with  a  thousand  other 
wonders.  Until  now,  the  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  after  his 
name,  has  not  ceased." J  We  should  take  Josephus  for  a 
Christian,  if  he  had  in  such  wise  proclaimed  Jesus  as  the  suffer- 
ing risen  Messiah,  who  had  been  promised  by  the  prophets. 
We  should  (which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked)  regard  him  as 
the  most  out-spoken  admirer  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  both  in  form 
and  substance,  when  he  speaks  of  the  bringing-in  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  enmitj  of  the  chief  men,  of  the  friends  of  truth,  and 
*  Orig.  c.  Celsus,  1,  47.     Eus.  h.  e.,  2,  23. 

t  Comp.   for    the    testimony    of    Josephus  in  general  literature,  particularly 
Ammon,  L.  J.  I.,  120,  et  seq,  and  Paret. 
J  "  A  certain  "  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in  Eus.  I.  1 1. 
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the  unceasing  love  of  the  disciples,  although  this  Gospel  wag  in 
fact  written  after  the  time  of  Josephus.  We  must  make  the 
historian  grossly  contradict  himself  when  he  accuses  the  chief 
men  of  Israel  (and  not  merely  the  Sadducees)  of  procuring  the 
death  of  Jesus,  since  he,  as  an  aristocrat,  would  do  nothing  to 
offend  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  and  since  he  had  ascribed  to  that 
aristocracy  a  quite  contrary  attitude  at  the  death  of  James.* 
The  external  evidence  corresponds  to  the  internal.  This  passage, 
first  brought  forward  and  believed  by  Eusebius,  and  triumph- 
antly opposed  to  the  "  Heathen  Acts  of  Pilate,^'  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  older  Fathers,  such  as  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrines, and  indeed  to  those  who  were  much  later.f  Besides, 
the  passage  is  suspiciously  vagrant,  and  has  no  fixed  place  or 
home.  Thus,  Eusebius  evidently  shows  that  he  found  the  pas- 
sage before  the  account  of  Pilate,  in  which  Josephus,  as  he 
thought  (on  the  strength  of  the  extensive  Christian  emenda- 
tions), set  forth  the  vengeance  which  had  begun  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Jesus,  while  the  passage  generally  now  stands  after 
it. J  For  all  these  reasons,  the  passage  cannot  be  maintained; 
it  has  first  appeared  in  this  form  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
and  hardly  before  the  3rd  century,  probably  before  Eusebius, 
and  after  Origen,  whose  bitter  criticism  of  Josephus  may  have 
given  cause  for  it.§ 

But  men  have  long  asked  less  about  these  questionable 
sources  than  about  that  which  really  remains  as  genuine  and 
authentic  in  the  midst  of  the  unauthentic.     We  are  ready  to 

*  Weizsacker  (Unters.  p.  5),  in  a  remarkable  manner  discovers  a  proof  of  authen- 
ticity in  these  "  chief  men." 

t  Orig.  c.  Celsus,  1,  47.  On  the  other  hand,  Eus.  I.  11,  comp.  1,9.  9,  5,  7. 
T.,  ^,  5. 

%  Eus.  2,  6,  clearly  shows  that  he  read  Jos.  18,  3  §  3  (the  section  referring  to 
Jesus),  before  §.1,  §  2  (the  misdeeds  of  Pilate). 

§  That  the  origin  of  the  passage  is  connected  with  the  fault  found  with 
Josephus  by  Origen  (Ijecause  he  referred  the  Jewish  misfortunes  to  James,  and 
not  as  he  should  have  justly  done,  lo  Christ),  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt.  See 
Orig.  1,  47. 
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strike  out  more  or  less^  if,  after  all  is  struck  out,  we  may  still 
believe  in  an  account  which  is  no  longer  extant.  Most  men,  from 
Ammon,  Eichstadt,  and  Paulus,  to  Ewald  and  Renan,  Paret  and 
Weizsacker,  have  thus  argued.  They  think  it  probable,  especi- 
ally on  the  strength  of  the  passage  about  James,  that  the  his- 
torian did  not  pass  over  Jesus.  They  are  able  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  record,  after  the  first  ofiences  of  Pilate,  before  the  Roman 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  (a.d,  19),  and  before  the  Samaritan  insur- 
rection (a.d.  35),  suitably  as  to  time,  and  yet  more  as  to  fact 
(as  one  misfortune  among  the  many  calamities  of  the  people).* 
They  can  put  together  out  of  the  record  something  neutral,  and 
therefore  possible,  the  saying  about  the  wise  man  and  his 
crucifixion  by  Pilate,  and  possibly  by  the  Sadducees,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Christian  communit3\t  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  reasons  for  the  unauthenticity  of  the  whole  are  pre- 
dominant. There  are  proofs,  both  within  and  without,  against 
the  text,  and  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  christianized  that  its 
restorers  palpably  contradict  themselves.  Jesus,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  at  once  a  preacher  of  virtue  and  a  deceiver  and 
misleader  of  the  people,  his  execution  was  at  once  clearly  justi- 
fied, aud  flagrantly  unjust. J  What  remains  of  the  text  amid 
such  contradictions  ?  This  question  appears  to  us  to  offer  the 
final  decision  :  is  it  more  improbable  that  the  Christians  should 
have  inserted  the  paragraph  about  Jesus  than  that,  as  is  asserted, 
Josephus  should  have  been  silent  about  the  works  of  Jesus  ?§ 
No  doubt  the  latter  is  easy,  the  former  still  easier  to  explain. 

*  The  view  advocated  by  Eichstadt  (quaest.  I.  1813,  VI.,  1841),  by  Ammon,  and 
by  Paret  is  very  mistaken,  namely  that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  §  3  is  in  close  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  disgraceful  deceit  of  the  Egyptians  in  Rom.  §  4,  and  that  the 
conception  of  the  Roman  lady,  Paulina  of  Anubis,  was  a  parody  of  the  birth  from  a 
virgin.  In  what  does  the  connection  consist?  Did  Josephus  know  of  the  birth 
from  a  virgin?     The  real  connection  has  been  overlooked. 

t  Thus,  Renan  and  Weizsacker. 

J  According  to  Ewald,  Paret,  and  Schaff,  Josephus  considered  Jesus  to  be  a 
sorcerer  and  misleader;  according  to  Renan  and  Weizsacker,  he  had  virtually 
recognised  him,  although  he  demurred  to  his  Messiahship.  According  to  Ewald,  he 
had  disapproved  of  the  execution,  while  according  to  Paret  he  approved  of  it. 

§  Ewald  and  Paret  consider  that  such  a  silence  is  impossible. 
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The  silence  concerning  Jesus,  with  the  exception  of  the  sHght 
allusion  to  the  death  of  his  brother,  need  not  be  understood  to 
imply  an  incomprehensible  denial  of  his  importance,  nor  lower 
the  actual  position  of  Jesus,  for  this  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  our 
Christian  records  ;  it  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if  we  think  that 
the  historian  was  embarrassed  in  his  judgment,  too  cultivated 
and  conscientious  for  condemnation,  but  also  too  prejudiced  and 
Jewishly  disposed  for  the  praise,  which  he  was  ready  to  lavish 
pn  the  Baptist,  but  not  on  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  the  Divider  of 
the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  readily  understood 
how  the  Christian  interpolation  came  to  supply  the  silence  of 
Josephus,  if  indeed  he  was  wholly  silent,  or  gave  the  slight  sign 
which  drew  them  on  in  the  death  of  James  :  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, eagerly  read  by  the  Christians,  as  Origan,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome  prove,  could  not  hold  his  peace  as  to  the  Crown  of  Jewish 
history,  who  brought  salvation,  as  well  as  that  punishment  of 
Jerusalem  which  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  double  murder  : 
in  this  manner  the  interpolations  of  faith  rather  than  of  deceit 
have  been  inserted,  like  so  many  others  of  the  early  centuries.* 
The  still  fruitless  search  for  traces  of  Jesus  must  therefore 
flow  downwards  over  Josephus.  As  we  get  lower,  for  a  century 
and  even  for  centuries  after  the  time  of  Jesus,  there  is  still  less 
certainty.  Observations  of  the  Christian  Justin  Martyr,  as  well 
as  of  the  heathen  historian  Celsusf  in  the  second  century,  show 
that  malignant  Jewish  traditions,  both  oral  and  in  writing, 
respecting  the  Galilean  Deceiver,  were  freely  circulated.  Their 
report  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  late 
Talmud,  and  indeed    in  its  latest  development,    the  Gemara, 

*  Hier.  V.  i.  13.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  genuinensss  of  20,  9,  1,  has, 
according  to  Clerk  and  Lardner,  also  been  questioned  by  Credner.  Einl.  p.  581. 
Against  the  evidence,  see  also  C  Gerlach,  d.  Weiss,  A.  T.  Josephus,  u.  das  angebl. 
Zeugniss  v.  Chr  ,  1863.  In  its  favour,  see  H.  Gerlach,  rom.  Statth.  1865,  Langcn, 
1860,  p.  442  ;  Sehaff,  K.  G.,  1867,  p.  61. 

t  .Just.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  10,  17,  108.  The  Jevrs,  or  rather  their  high  priests  and 
leaders  (c.  117)  have  sent  their  special  agents  out  into  the  world  :  on  a'ipta'iQ  tiq 
aOiog  Kal  avofioQ  iyfjyepTai  cltto  'Irjaov  rivoc;  VaXiXaiov  irXdvov.  His  immorality. 
The  lie  told  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension.     Orig.  c.  Cels.  1,  28. 
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whicli  only  began  in  the  tliird  century  after  Christ,  together 
with  the  fifth  concluding  commentary  to  the  Mischna,  collected 
by  the  Rabbi  Judas  the  Holy  (about  a.d.  170),  and  yet  more 
with  the  treatises  Sandhedrin  and  Schabbat.*  Jesus,  or  Jeschu 
(not  Jeschua,  the  Saviour,  but  the  name  of  the  God-forsaken),  is 
often  mentioned  by  name,  and  still  more  often  as  "  the  fellow," 
''  the  fool,"  "  He  of  whom  one  dare  not  and  ought  not  to  speak," 
is  silently  indicated;  yet  whatever  is  said  of  him  is  for  the 
most  part  malignant  or  senseless,  and  abounding  in  contradic- 
tions.f  The  lies  about  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
the  daughter  of  Eli  (comp.  Luke  iii.  23),  who  was  a  woman's 
hair-dresser,  and  also  of  the  son  of  Pandera  Pappus,  are 
well  known,  and  must  unfortunately  be  afterwards  discussed.  J 
The  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Perachiah,  is  said  to  be  the 
teacher  of  Jesus,  in  whose  company  Jesus  escaped  to  Egypt 
during  the  persecution  of  the  scribes  under  King  Jannaeus,  and 
again  returned  to  it.§  He  was  in  truth  an  indiscreet  and  scoff- 
ing disciple,  whom  the  teacher  himself  excommunicated.  ||  From 
that  time  he  wrought  miracles  by  sorcery,  which  he  had 
learned  in  Egypt,  or  indeed,  as  later  witnesses  assert,  from 
his  teacher  himself,  and  led  many  of  the  people  astray  into 
idolatry,  not  in  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  God,  but  be- 
cause he  rejected  the  law,  scoffed  at  sacrifices  and  at  the  high- 
priests,  and  erected  an  image  before  which  he  and  others  bowed 
down.^  He  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  disciples.    He  had  five 

•  Meelfiihrer,  Jesus  im  Talmud,  1669.  Eisenmenger,  EntdecU.  Judenthum, 
1711. 

t  B.  Weraer,  Jesus  im  Talmud,  1731.  Chr.  Schottgen,  horte  hebraicse  et 
talmudicae,  1742,  vol.  ii.  p.  693,  et  seq.  Comp.  Ammon,  L.  J.  1,  126,  et  seq. 
Rabbi  Judas  among  the  Antonines.  Comp.  Leusden,  p.  6,  and  more  recently, 
Gratz. 

t  Eisenm.  1,  64.  Ornatrix  capillorura  muliebrum,  comtrix  mulierum. 
(Schottgen  p.  694)  p.  16,  Daughter  of  Eli,  702. 

§  Comp.  Jos.  ant.  13,  13,  5.  14,  2.  15,  5.    Gratz,  113  :  B.C.  94-89. 

II  The  indiscretion  of  the  disciple.  Sanhedr.  fol,  107,  2.  Schottgen,  p.  697. 
Also,  Hist.  Jesch.  p.  14,  19. 

^  Scbabbat.  fol.  104,  2.  Annon  filius  Stadar  magiam  ex  Aegypto  adduxit,  per 
i  ncisionem  in  came  sua  factam?     Schottgen  understands  p.  699  on  this  point  that 
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disciples..  Matthai  (Matthew),  Nakai,  Metzer^Boni,  Todah  (Thad- 
deus) .  Men  who  worked  miracles  in  the  name  of  Jesus  are  more 
frequently  mentioned,  such  as  one  James  the  son  of  Sechaniah, 
who  scoffed  at  the  law  as  "  your  law  "  before  Rabbi  Eliezer  in 
Sepphoris  (Galilee)  :  it  was  taught  by  the  Rabbis,  that  it  was 
better  to  die  than  to  be  healed  by  them.  Finally,  Jesus  (with 
craft  permissible  towards  a  deceiver)  was  entrapped  by  wit- 
nesses, brought  to  trial,  condemned  to  be  stoned,  and  since  no 
one  testified  to  his  innocence,  in  spite  of  a  forty  days'  procla- 
mation by  the  herald,  he  was  stoned  on  the  evening  before  the 
Passover,  and  then  hanged  up  in  order  that  he  might  go  to 
hell.  Neither  did  the  five  disciples  escape  a  merited  death, 
notwithstanding  their  appeals  to  Scripture.  Out  of  such  ele- 
ments, laden  however  with  fresh  and  evil  fancies,  the  infamous 
slander  of  the  middle  ages  against  Jesus,  which  took  various 
forms,  has  been  compiled.* 

With  great  reluctance  we  point  to  sources,  which  are  not 
really  such.  The  "  fiery  weapons  of  Satan,^^  as  Wagenfeil 
called  them  in  the  year  1681,  are  equally  repulsive  from  their 
malice  and  their  stupidity.  This  blood-thirsty  and  vindictive 
Judaism  of  the  letter  has  only  described  itself,  since  their 
judgment  has  not  been  calmed  and  moderated  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  Moreover,  the  grossest  ignorance  is  displayed  on 
every  point.  The  Magdalene  is  confounded  with  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  her  name  derived  from  the  art  of  hair- 
dressing,  instead  of  frOm  the  village  of  Magdala.  The  name 
Stada  is  sometimes  applied  to  Mary's  husband,  sometimes  to 
the  Deceiver,  sometimes  to  Mary  herself.f     The  reign  of  King 

it  was  introduced  from  Egypt  which  jealously  observed  his  art:  but  the  context 
makes  it  plain  that  the  infliction  of  wounds  in  the  flesh  on  the  Sabbath  was  done  as 
a  means  of  sorcery.  The  abolition  of  the  law  and  the  Sabbath,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  new  law  are  also  in  the  Hist.  Jesch.  ed.  Huldr.  35,  43,  59  f.  126. 

*  Sepher  toledot  Jeschua  Hannozeri.  hist.  Jcschuae  Nazareni.  ed.  I.  I.  Huldricus. 
Leyden,  1705.  Earlier  Rec.  1505.  Comp.  Wagenfeil  tela  ignca  Satana;.  Altorf. 
1681.     Hase,  L.  J.  5.,  p.  17. 

t  Schottgen,  p.  695. 
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Jannasus,  the  Asmonean,  appears  as  the  age  of  Jesus^  although 
he  died  79  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  order  by  his  death 
to  make  way  for  a  new  dominion  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is 
shown,  among  other  ways,  by  the  names  Joshua  ben  Perachiah, 
and  Simon  ben  Schetach,  and  according  to  this,  Jesus,  who 
had  escaped  to  Egypt  79  years  before  the  Christian  era,  must 
have  returned  in  about  this  year  to  Jerusalem.*  The  death  of 
Jesus  is  in  one  passage  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  Lydda, 
instead  of  in  Jerusalem. f  The  absolute  senselessness  of  all 
these  versions  is  finally  shown  in  this,  that  from  embarrassment 
and  a  temporizing  spirit,  more  than  one  Jesus  was  described: 
one  who  observed  the  law  and  only  despised  oral  tradition, 
another  who  claimed  to  be  God.|  Here  and  there  historical 
notices  seem  to  be  left  concerning  the  mother  of  Jesus  and 
her  birth,  the  royal  descent  of  Jesus,  which  is  once  mentioned, 
his  stay  in  Egypt,  his  miracles,  his  opposition  to  the  law 
and  to  tradition,  his  accusation,  the  witnesses,  and  his  death 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  but  these  are  most  probably 
borrowed  from  the  Christian  Gospels,  down  to  John,  and 
fresh  colouring  arbitrarily  applied.  §  Much  has  reference  to 
later  Christian  times,  such  as  that  Jesus,  as  an  Egyptian,  was 
charged  with  the  sorcery  and  image-worship  of  the  Egyptian 
gnostics.  II 

II. — Heathen  Sources. 

The  records  of  Eoman  and  Greek  heathenism  are  however 

more  truthful  and  copious  than  those  of  the  Jews.     In  both 

alike  there  is  much  repugnance    to  Christianity,  but   in  the 

former   more  contempt    than  bitterness,  and    hence  more  of 

*  Schottgen,  p.  697.  f  p.  700.  J  p.  701. 

§  Eoyal  descent,  Sanh.  f.  43,  1:  Jesus  sanguini  regio  cognatione  conjunctus 
erat.  Schottgen,  p.  700,  703.  finds  in  this  a  hateful  connection  with  the  family  of 
Herod,  which  however  is  not  indicated.  For  the  use  of  Christian  sources  by  the 
Jews,  see,  for  example:  Justin,  dial.  c.  Tryph.  10. 

II  Comp.  Iren.  c.  haer.  1,  24,  5:  utuntur  autem  et  hi  (Basilid.)  magia  et  imagini- 
hus  et  incantationibus  et  inTOcationibus  et  reliqua  universa  periergia. 
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silence  than  of  calumny,  and  the  occasional  notices  to  which 
the  conflicts  between  Christianity  and  the  Roman  state  give 
rise,  are  in  this  instance  quieter,  more  objective,  and  of  greater 
culture.  There  is  also  a  great  difierence  in  time.  From  the 
second  to  the  third  and  fourth  century,  the  attention  of 
heathenism,  whether  adverse  or  friendly,  to  the  religion  which 
had  taken  possession  of  Rome  increases.  We  may  wish  that 
the  first  century  had  shown  the  same  interest.  As  a  near 
witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  although  not  precisely  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Justin  Martyr,  immense  historical  material  might 
have  been  furnished  by  the  Protocols  of  Pilate,  of  which,  in 
his  indiflerence,  he  made  no  lavish  use,  but  altogether  disdained, 
while  the  following  centuries,  with  all  their  zeal  and  love,  have 
only  collected  what  they  have  been  able  to  learn  at  so  great  a 
distance  among  the  Christians  themselves,  by  means  of  our  own 
and  other  Gospels,  as  Christianity  then  existed,  whether  under- 
stood or  misunderstood,  and  from  the  after  sayings  of  the  Jews. 
On  this  account,  the  notices  and  judgments  of  heathenism,  of  a 
later  date  than  the  middle  and  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
especially  after  the  concluding  work  of  the  philosopher  Celsus, 
do  not  merit  a  closer  description ;  however  interesting  the  neo- 
platonic  studies  concerning  Jesus  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  may  be,  as  well  as  the  heathen  books  for  school- 
boys, concerning  "  Jesus  and  Pilate,^'  on  account  of  the 
persecution  in  the  fourth  century,  they  have  their  proper  place 
elsewhere,  in  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  in  the 
history  of  Rome  and  of  Christianity.* 

The  contributions  of  heathen  literature  to  the  history  of  the 
Judaism  of  those  times  are  necessarily  of  great  value  for  the 
life  of  Jesus,  whether  we  look  at  the  historians,  and  especially 

*  Comp.  as  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  reference  to  Christianity,  my  "  Ubertrit-t 
Kaiser  Constautins  d.  Gr.  zum  Christenthum,"  1862,  and  niy  article  on  Lucian  of 
Samosata,  in  Herzog's  R.  E.  Porphyry  and  Hierocles  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned among  the  Neo-platonists.  The  Acta  Pilati  in  Justin,  ap.  1.  35  (together 
with  the  tables  of  Quirinius,  c.  34),  were  used  in  support  of  the  heathen  teaching 
in  the  schools.    Eus.  h.  e.  1,  9,  11.  9,  5,  7. 
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to  Tacitus,  who  devotes  several  pages  at  the  beginning  of  his 
fifth  book  of  his  history  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  or  to  the  poets  and 
satirists  who  scoffed  at  the  activity  with  which  the  Jews  pro- 
pagated their  religion.  If  the  hfe  of  Jesus  had  to  describe  the 
general  preparation  of  the  world,  including  the  heathen  .world, 
for  a  higher  religion,  which  has  been  often  attempted  and 
which  alone  appears  to  correspond  to  the  importance  of  this 
life  in  universal  history,  classical  literature  must  take  its  place 
as  a  record  of  the  first  order  in  directness  and  value.  But 
since,  in  fact,  Jesus,  within  the  sharply  defined  limits  of  his 
sphere  of  work,  hardly  or  not  at  all  concerned  himself  with 
heathenism,  and  sought  it  neither  as  a  learner  nor  as  a  teacher, 
the  great  picture  of  heathenism  as  a  whole  must  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  be  justly  restricted  to  the  time  when  it  was 
actually  sought  by  Christianity,  and  flowed  into  it,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  apostoHc  age.* 

The  first  references  to  the  life  of  Jesus  and  to  his  sect  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  in  the  authors  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
They  are  scanty,  but  yet  exceptionably  valuable,  on  account  of 
their  age,  and  their  independence  of  Christian  and  of  other 
sources.  The  burning  of  Jerusalem  (a  d.  70)  has  led  the  great 
Tacitus  in  his  history  to  the  mention  of  the  Jews,  and  the  burning 
of  Eome  (a.d.  64),  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Annals,  to  that  of 
the  Christians,  upon  whom  the  diabolical  malice  of  the  Imperial 
incendiary  shifted  his  crime.  Tacitus,  at  any  rate,  puts  the 
Talmudists  to  shame,  by  the  accuracy  and  exactness  with  which 
he  gives  the  date  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  "  The  author  of  the 
name  of  Christ  (thus  indeed,  like  all  his  successors,  he  con- 
founds the  name  of  his  person  and  his  office)  was  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberias,  by  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate.^f     He 

*  In  this  therefore  we  oppose  the  treatment  of  Strauss,  p.  179,  on  the  process 
of  development  of  the  Greek  and  Koman  culture. 

t  Ann.  15,  44:  auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus  Tiberio  imperitante  per  procura- 
torem  Pentium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat:  repressaque  in  prjesens  exitiabilis 
superstitio  rursus  erumpebat,  non  modo  per  Judaeam,  originem  ejus  mali,  sed  per 
urbem  etiam,  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebrantnrque. 
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does  not  indeed  give  more  than  this  notice  of  his  death,  and 
the  information  that  a  movement  which  was  at  first  merely  in 
Palestine,  but  afterwards  in  Western  Rome,  Avas  extinguished 
for  the  moment  by  the  death  of  its  leader,  for  he  is  no  friend  to 
Christianity  :  execution  and  death  are  the  only  just  and  legi- 
timate answer  of  the  Roman  state  to  both  the  head  and  the 
members,  whose  detestable  superstition  and  proved  hatred  of 
the  human  race,  have  deserved  extreme  measures,  only  not  fjom 
Nero.  Since  he  pointedly  calls  Judea  the  "  source  of  this  evil," 
it  becomes  more  evident  why  he  so  briefly  disposes  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  as  a  mere  perversion  of  Judaism,  as  a  specimen  of 
its  worst  features,  rehgious  hatred  without  its  virtues,  buried 
out  of  history,  if  not  under  the  cross  of  Pilate  and  the  crosses 
of  Nero,  yet  doubtless  under  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.*  Sueto- 
nius, the  contemporary  of  Tacitus,  has  for  the  same  reason  only 
mentioned  the  Christians  in  his  life  of  Nero  in  one  short 
sentence :  the  punishment  of  the  Christians,  a  sect  of  a  new 
and  vicious  superstition,  is  reckoned  among  the  excellent 
measures  of  this  Emperor's  severity.  Besides  this,  in  his  hfe 
of  Claudius,  who  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  he  has  shown 
his  uadoubted  inferiority  to  Tacitus  as  a  historian,  by  treating 
''  Christ "  as  a  restless  and  seditious  Jewish  agitator,  who  was 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  indeed  in  Rome.f 


*  Ann.  15,  44.  Odio  humani  generis  convicti  sunt.  Comp.  also  hist.  5,  .5, 
respecting  the  Jews:  ad  versus  omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Although,  on  this 
account,  it  is  possible  that  Tacitus  saw  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  destruction 
merited  both  by  Judaism  and  Christianity,  yet  the  assumption  cannot  be  maintained 
•which  is  put  forth  by  Jacob  Bernays  (1861)  on  the  strength  of  the  treatise 
respecting  the  chronicle  of  Sulpic.  Severus,  that  Tacitus  ascribed  to  the  destroyer 
of  Jerusalem  the  intention  of  uprooting  both  religions.  See  my  article  Vespasian. 
Hei-zog,  xvii.  165. 

t  Suet.  Nero  16:  Multa  sub  eo  et  animadversa  severe  et  coercita  nee  minus 
instituta:  adhibitus  sumptibus  modus : — afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani,  genus  hominum 
superstitiones  novae  et  maleficae.  Suet.  Claud.  16  :  Impulsore  Chresto  assiduae 
tumultuantes.  This  is  not  the  place  for  criticising  other  interpretations.  If  we 
are  to  suppose  that  an  ordinary  Jewish  demagogue  is  intended,  so  we  have  undoubt- 
edly Chrestus  quidam.  When  Wieseler  has  opposed  the  only  tenable  view 
(contrary  to  Renan  and  others)  in  the  article  Romerbrief  in  Herzog,  on  the  grounds 
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At  the  same  time  tlie  Emperor  Trajan,  by  beginniug  his 
proceedings  against  the  Christians,  was  providing  for  a  some- 
what better  acquaintance  with  Christianity.  About  the  year 
A.D.  104,  the  younger  Phny,  the  contemporary  of  the  two 
historians,  had,  as  Governor  in  Bithynia,  written  to  Rome  to 
inform  the  Emperor  about  the  Christians  in  a  well-known 
letter  which  had  important  consequences.  Pliny  had  obtained 
information  about  the  Christians  in  three  particulars.  First,  he 
learned  from  the  heathen  that  true  Christians  do  not  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  nor  to  the  Emperor,  nor  curse  "  Christ/^  Next, 
he  heard  from  the  Christians  themselves  of  their  meeting  early 
in  the  mornings  for  songs  of  praise  and  holy  and  virtuous  vows 
to  Christ  as  God,  and  in  the  evening  for  a  common  meal. 
Finally,  he  enquired  by  torture  into  their  principles,  yet 
although  he  was  thus  in  a  position  to  hear  and  relate  a  whole 
gospel  of  holy  conviction,  he  contented  himself  in  his  heathen 
stagnation  with  informing  the  Emperor:  "I  found  nothing 
except  perverse  and  immoderate  superstition."  Yet  the  enquiry 
constrained  him  to  make  an  advance  in  the  estimation  of 
Christianity,  which  was  sufficiently  important  both  for  Christi- 
anity and  for  heathenism,  but  which  indeed  required  fully 
another  century  to  penetrate  the  old  world  :  he  did  not  find 
the  impious  religion  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  he  thought 
it  possible  to  tolerate  the  name  of  Christians  as  inoffensive, 
and  only  to  punish  some  civil  crimes.  So  that  no  one  need 
venture,  on  the  strength  of  Tacitus  or  Suetonius,  to  despise 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Gospels  which 
speak  in  such  a  different  sense.* 

From  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  heathen  accounts 
of  Christianity  gather  strength.  Lucian,  the  Epicurean  scoffer, 
has  introduced  the  founder  of  Christianity,  more  particularly 

that  Suetonius  was  of  too  great  culture  to  betray  such  ignorance,  he  does  not  see 
that  ignorance  of  Christianity  would  not  have  weighed  heavily  on  any  Roman. 

*  Ep.  10,  97,  98:  Nihil  aliud  inveni,  quam  superstitionem  pravam  et  immodicam. 
Comp.  on  their  proceedings,  rcy  article:  Bedenken  gegen  die  Aechtheit  des 
Hadrianjschen  Chrisien-Rescripts.     Theol.  Jahrh.  185.6,  387. 
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in  his  "death  of  Pei'egriuus/^  but  still  only  from  hearsay,  and 
without  making  use  of  Jewish  or  Christian  sources,  if  he  ever 
knew  of  such.  The  founder  of  the  new  and  widely  diffused 
mystery  concerned  him  V)nly  as  a  character  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  but  who  had  been  long  removed  from  the  scene. 
Yet  he  did  not  call  him  by  name,  he  only  called  him  the 
crucified  sophist,  or  in  mockery,  the  great  man.  He  knew  no 
particulars  of  his  life.  The  famous  exorcist  Syrian,  in  "  The 
friend  of  lies,"  can  indeed  hardly  have  anything  to  do  with 
Jesus,  especially  since  he  appears  as  living  then.  Lucian 
only  knew  this  much  of  the  sophist :  he  was  crucified  for 
introducing  his  new  mysteries.  For  he,  as  the  most  distin- 
guished lawgiver  of  the  Christians,  had  enjoined  them  to  deny 
the  Greek  gods  and  to  pray  to  him,  and  taught  them  to  believe 
that  they,  by  this  act  of  apostacy,  should  become  brothers  to 
one  another.  He  also  to  some  extent  intimates  that  the 
Christian  communism,  as  well  as  the  senseless  belief  in  immor- 
tality, rested  on  his  teaching  and  precepts.  What  else  he  tells 
of  the  constitution  and  customs  of  the  Christians  of  that  time, 
is  not  within  our  limits  :  the  account  of  Jesus  is  indeed  of  no 
further  value,  since  he  really  describes  him  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  own  time,  making  him  at  once  a  Greek  sophist, 
and  a  denier  of  the  Greek  gods.* 

About  the  same  time,  the  more  exclusive  use  of  the  written 
sources  of  Judaism,  and  still  more  of  Christianity,  had  already 
beguA.  The  Neopythagorean  Numenius  has  elaborately  related 
and  explained  a  fragment  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  but  without 
naming  him,  in  the  third  book  of  his  work  on  the  Highest 
Good.  Phlegon,  the  freedman  of  Hadrian,  has  scarcely  indeed, 
as  Origen  supposed,  pointed  to  the  events  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
in  his  account  of  an  earthquake  and  eclipse  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  of  his  historical  books,  he  confounds  Jesus  with 
Peter,  and  speaks  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  whose 
*  See  ipy  article  Lucian.     Ilerzog.  viii.  497,  et  seq. 
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manifold  predictions  (perhaps  about  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem) had  come  to  pass.  The  Eclectic  Galenus  in  the  second 
half  of  the  second  century,  has  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  accustomed  to  speak  in  parables^  as  a  proof  that  most  men 
are  not  swayed  by  logical  reasons.*  No  one  indeed,  either 
then  or  later,  has  examined  Christianity  more  diligently  in  its 
life  and  literature,  than  the  most  terrible  of  all  adversaries,  the 
confuter  and  proselytizer  in  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Celsus  the  Platonist,  author  of  "  A  true  discourse.^'f 
''  I  know  all,"  said  Celsus.  "  We  have  it  all  out  of  your  own 
books,  we  need  no  further  witnesses.  You  have  killed  your- 
selves with  your  own  sword.'' J  Together  with  the  writings  of 
the  "■  great  church/'  he  has  studied  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John 
(Redepenning  is  not  at  all  justified  in  doubting  whether  he 
made  use  pf  them),  the  Gnostics  and  the  Jews,  and  a  Jew  must 
open  the  attack. §  He  has  followed  our  Evangelists,  and  other 
sources,  of  wliich  some  remain  to  this  day,  from  the  birth  by  a 
virgin  to  the  misery  of  death  with  gall  and  vinegar,  and  to  the 
miraculous  death  and  resurrection,  and  he  has  gained  from 
them  a  belief  in  the  hatefulness  of  Jesus  and  the  sinfulness  of 
his  disciples.  II  From  the  Jews  he  has  informed  himself  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  an  unmarried  woman.^ 
The  Gospels  seem  to  him  to  rely  essentially  on  deceit.  The 
Founder  is  partly  responsible  for  the  deceit:  he  proclaimed 

*  Numen.  ap.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  4,  51.  Phleg.  ap.  eund.  2,  14,  33,  59.  In  Bithynia 
the  earthquake  and  the  darkness  were  such  that  the  stars  were  visibl-e.  For 
Galenus,  see  De  sent,  polit.  platon.  ap.  Abulfed.  hist,  anteislam.  ed.  Fleischer,  1831, 
p.  109,  Schmidt  essai  p.  344.  His  philosophy  in  Zcller,  Phil.  d.  Griech.  iii.  1.  446, 
et  seq.  (1852). 

t  I  cannot  here  dilate  on  the  age  and  tendency  of  Celsus  (Comp.  Orig.  c.  C. 
praef.  4,  1,  8),  who  was  the  author  of  the  \6yog  akr]QriQ  (1,  17,  8,  76).  But  the 
study  of  the  treatise  has  led  me  to  the  firm  conviction  that  Celsus  was  a  Platonist, 
and  wrote  when  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius  was  at  its  height  (that  is 
176-180).  Comp.  Origen  c.  Celsus,  7,  40.  8,  39.  41.  69.  Without  further  proof 
Volkmar  does  not  make  him  earlier  than  c.  200.     (Urspr.  Ev.  165). 

J  navra  ya^  olSa,  1,  12.  2,  74. 

§   1,  28.  5,  54.  5,  59:  6i  cnro  /xfydXTjc  «KK\»j(Ttat;.     Secten,  c.  62. 

II  6,  75.  2,  46.     His  hatefulness  mentioned  already.    Just.  Tryph.  88. 

1   1,  28. 
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himself  to  bo  God  and  the  son  of  a  virgin  :  he^  together  with 
John^  the  companion  of  his  execution,  invented  the  voice  from 
Heaven  at  the  Jordan^  and  made  use  of  deceitful  tricks  of 
juggling  for  his  miracles,  which  failed  in  the  critical  hour.* 
His  followers  added  to  these  inventions.  ■  They  have  at  one 
time  lied  clumsily,  as  in  the  pedigree  of  Jesus,  in  which  they 
bring  him  into  connection  with  the  Father  of  all  men  and  with 
the  old  kings  of  Judah,  at  another  ludicrously,  as  when  they 
make  it  credible  that  he  foretold  his  own  death  :  and  their 
power  of  lying  is  truly  shown  to  this  day,  since  they,  like 
drunken  men,  hold  on  to  each  other,  and  three  and  four 
times,  or  even  endlessly,  alter  and  falsify  the  principal  and 
best  passages  of  the  Gospels,  in  order  to  offer  a  better  resistance 
to  objections.-)"  In  addition  to  the  lies,  there  are  forced  solu- 
tions and  interpretations  of  prophecy :  the  prophets  are  made 
to  proclaim  all  the  acts  of  Jesus,  although  their  words  would 
in  fact  be  more  fit  for  any  one  than  for  him.  J  In  any  case  the 
history  of  the  resurrection  must  be  held  doubtful.  For  who 
witness'ed  all  this  ?  A  crazy__woman,  as  it  is  said,  and  one 
other  of  this  band  of  jugglers,  who  either  permitted  himself  to 
dream  that  which  he  desired,  or,  like  countless  others,  invented 
the  apparition  which  corresponded  to  his  desire,  out  of  a 
weak  imagination,  or,  which  is  most  credible  of  all,  he  wished 
to  astonish  others  by  his  lies,  and  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
by  his  deceit.  Moreover,  his  death,  even  more  than  his  life, 
confutes  this  Jesus. § 

What  therefore  was  this  life  of  the  "  man  of  Nazareth "  ? 
Jesus  was  in  fact,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Jew,  born  in  a  wretched 
Jewish  village,  secretly  and  in  adultery,  of  a  poor  peasant- 
woman,  who  was  not  even  beautiful,  who  was  a  spinner  and 
seamstress,  and  who  was  betrothed  at  the  time,  after  her 
bridegroom,  .who  was  a  carpenter,  had  heard  of  her  connection 
with  a  soldier,  Panthera,  and  had  cast  her  out  in  shame  and 

•  1,  28.  40.  48.  .58.  67.  68.  71.  f  2,  13.  15.  2,  26  (Comp.  19),  27.  32. 

X  2,  28.  et  seq  §  2,  54,  et  sec. 
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misery,  in  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  of  her  defence.  Jesus  was 
forced  by  need  and  poverty  to  become  an  hireling  in  Egypt. 
But  he  learned  there  various  secret  arts,  and  in  reliance  on 
these  he  returned  home,  where  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
God,  and  in  vanity  and  pride,  untruthfulness  and  impiety,  he 
misled  the  people  from  their  faith,  especially  since  he  was 
liberal  enough  to  admit  others  to  the  sonship  of  God.*  With 
ten  or  eleven  miscreants,  publicans  and  sailors,  the  vilest  of 
men,  he  went  about  the  country,  begging  his  bread  with 
difficulty,  and  in  shameful  flight,  after  he  had  been  declared  an 
outlaw.f  Finally,  he  was  seized,  and  indeed  betrayed  by  his 
own  followers,  by  whom  he  was  less  loved  than,  not  merely  a 
general,  but  than  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. J  He 
cried  and  moaned,  he  was  bound,  and  mocked  with  a  purple 
robe,  a  crown  of  thorns,  a  sceptre,  and  words  of  contumely, 
the  blood  of  God  flowed,  he  did  not  come  down  from  the  cross, 
he  who  had  condemned  him  triumphed  with  impunity,  and  he 
appeared  as  risen  to  none  but  Magdalen.  § 

The  life  of  Jesus  from  the  pen  of  Celsus  requires  no  contra- 
diction, however  terrible  the  weapons  of  his  critical  acumen 
may  be,  led  on-  by  his  heathen  animosity  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
and,  further,  to  the  whole  of  Christianity.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  we  do  not  here  gain  any  new  life  of  Jesus.  He 
has  contradicted  himself,  "  slain  with  his  own  weapons,^^  since  he 
at  the  same  time  ascribes  to  Jesus  the  most  beautiful  sayings 
in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  expressly  declares  in  the 
fifth  book,  that  heathen  philosophy  has  already  said  it  all 
before,  only  with  greater  beauty  and  accuracy,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity reveals  itself  as  a  misunderstood  and  maimed  philosophy. 
It  is  therefore  a  philosophy,  and  not  merely  a  deceit.  In  truth, 
the  philosophy  with  which  he  may  come  to  terms  in  the 
midst  of  the  fearful  persecution,  from  which  he  may  only  desire 
some   concessions    to   heathenism.      And   here   is   a   marvel  : 

*  r,  28.  37.  39.  48.  2,  7.  t   1^  66-  -y  46- 

X  2,  8-10.  §  2,  33-37,  68-73. 
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Colsus  perceives  that  Christianity  cannot  and  will  not  give 
way,  but  cannot  Celsus  give  way  ?  When  he  himself  says  that 
the  supreme  God,  whom  the  Christians  worship^  must  never  be 
forsaken,  when  he,  with  the  philosophers,  deprecates  the 
worship  of  sensual  demons,  that  is,  of  the  gods,  which  stands 
nearest  to  conversion,  the  weak  reed  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  or  the  might  of  Christianity  ? 


PART  IL— CHRISTIAN  SOURCES. 


The  range  of  sources  is  contracting  :  the  curiosity  which  has 
been  dih gently  seeking  and  gathering  on  Jewish  and  heathen 
ground,  is  thrown  back  on  Christian  ground  with  little  reward 
or  satisfaction.  Here,  at  all  events,  there  is  still  a  wide  field. 
While  gleaning  wherever  it  is  possible  the  histories,  signs,  and 
solutions  which  are  outside  those  records  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  hallowed  by  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  Church,  we 
may  at  once  relinquish  the  attempt  to  listen  to  old  verbal 
traditions  of  natural  growth,  old  Gospels  which  have  been  laid 
aside  and  the  old  sects  which  have  been  expelled  from  the 
Church.  We  quickly  return  from  assumed  antiquities  to  that 
which  is  really  old,  from  the  abandoned  out- works  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  faith  and  conscience  which  has  been  erected  in  our 
Gospels. 

I. — Christian  Sources  outside  the  New  Testament. 

The  mass  of  scattered  remarks  made  by  Christian  historians 
of  the  first  century  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  may  here 
be  distinguished  from  the  larger  records  as  to  the  life  of  Jesus 
which  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  preserved  and  collected 
under  the  name  of  Apocryphal  Gospels.  So  far  as  such 
utterances  are  related  to  these  Gospels,  or  are  based  upon  them, 
they  need  not  be  specially  noticed,  and  indeed  it  is  possible 
that  even  the  isolated  remarks  which  appear  to  be  independent 
of  them  are,  often  without  our  knowledge,  derived  from  such 
Gospels. 

So  much  must,  however,  here  be  admitted,  that  these  tra- 
ditions of  the  Fathers  will  add  little  to  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a 
whole.     We  simply  add  to  the  Gospels  this  or  that  story,  this 
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or  that  word,  from  which  the  life  may,  by  some  favourable 
chance,  receive  a  certain  fresh  light,  while  its  general  form  is 
neither  defined  nor  altered.  Add  to  this,  that  an  apparently 
fresh  communication  is  often  found  to  rest  only  upon  a  freer 
rendering,  sometimes  on  an  expansion,  sometimes  again,  and 
especially  in  the  more  exact  chronology  of  the  dates  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  his  ministry,  and  his  death,  on  a  more  successful  calcu- 
lation of  the  histories  of  our  Gospels,  without  any  fresh  sources, 
so  that  that  which  is  really  new  is  only  a  slender  remnant.  In 
the  last  century  these  remains  have  been  collected,  but  rather 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  than  of  his  acts,  and  this  collection  will 
not  in  any  way  satisfy  our  present  needs,* 

Since  we  would  not  withhold  from  any  enquirer,  a  slight 
account  of  the  sources  of  which  this  history  may  afterwards 
avail  itself,  we  may  say  that  there  are  several  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  Jesus :  Justin  Martyr,  as  well  as  Irenseus,  describes 
MaryV  descent  from  David,  the  covenants  with  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Levi :  Julius  Africanus  gives  the  pedigrees  and  abodes  of 
his  fanlily,  and  Hegesippus  the  names  of  his  nearest  kindred. 
Justin  describes  the  Baptist  at  Jordan,  and  the  appearance  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  gives  a  fresh  description  of  his 
choice  of  disciples,  saying  that  Jesus  chose  the  vilest  of  sinners 
to  be  his  apostles  (according  to  Matt.  ix.  13).  Clement  of 
Alexandria  gives  the  names  of  the  seventy  disciples,  Clement 
of  Rome,  in  his  homilies,  those  of  the  Canaanite  woman  and  her 
sick  daughter:  Justa  and  Berenice  (Veronica).  Eusebius 
describes  a  memorial  erected  in  Paneas  out  of  gratitude  by  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood.     The  same  Clement  tells  that 


*  Comp.  Grabii  spicilegium  patrum,  1700,  I.  12,  et  seq.  dicta  aliqua  Jesu 
Christi.  Fabricius,  Cod.  apoch.  N.  T.  1703, 1.  322,  et  seq.  de  dictis  Christi,  &c. 
Koerner  de  sermon.  Jesu  aypdipoic,  1766.  Translation  of  these  words  of  Jesus  by 
K.  Hofmann,  Leb.  Jes.  n.  d.  Apokryphen,  18.51,  p.  317,  et  seq.  These  coUectiona 
are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  since  several  sayings  do  not  survive,  according 
to  more  modern  criticism  (such  as  the  saying  of  Barnabas)  and  besides  accurate 
examination,  order  and  scries  are  wanting. 
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the  rumour  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  spread  to  Rome,  where 
astonished  multitudes  assembled :  Clement  of  Alexandria 
tells  of  his  latest  gifts  and  injunctions  to  his  disciples,  of  the 
gift  of  knowledge  to  those  he  best  loved,  and  his  command 
that  they  should  go  from  Jerusalem  to  the  heathen  after  twelve 
years,  and  Papias  relates  the  death  of  Judas  of  Kerioth. 
Much  also  is  told  by  Justin  and  later  writers  of  the  attitude 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

We  may  at  once  pass  over  those  sayings  of  Jesus  which  are 
not  admitted  by  modern  criticism,  such  as  those  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  which  have  been  so  often  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
slight  differences  in  the  text  which  are  to  be  found  between 
the  quotations  of  the  oldest  authors  and  our  Gospels,  or  in  the 
manuscripts  themselves,*  A  number  of  variations  are  impor- 
tant, and  will  be  considered,  for  example  in  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  of 
the  new  birth,  and  of  oaths.  Others  are  merely  a  free  treat- 
ment or  glosses  of  the  same  text  which  we  possess,  for  the 
most  part  derived  from  sources  not  by  any  means  more 
ancient  than  our  Gospels ;  if  indeed  they  are  not  altogether 
valueless  beside  the  received  text,  as  we  may  have  to  show  in 
each  instance  in  the  proper  placet  It  ^^J  liGi"©  be  interesting 
to  remark  that  the  older  church  together  with  our  Gospels, 
which  first  won  their  exclusive  estimation,  in  a  four-fold  form, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  made  use  of  other 
Gospels,  not  indeed  older  and  better  than  our  own,  as  Justin 

*  Thus  the  saying  so  constantly  quoted  from  Barn.  4  :  resistamus  omni  iniqui- 
tati  et  odio  haeramus  earn,  may  be  explained  from  a  consideration  of  the  Sinaitic 
MS.  It  is  not:  sicut  dicit  filius  Dei,  but :  sicut  decet  filios  Dei.  (Gr.  wg  irpkirn 
vioiq).  Comp.  Vol^ar.  Urspr.  d.  Ev.  1866.  p.  117.  A  single  instance  of  a 
variation  of  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  our  N.  Test,  itself  in  Luke  x.  42. 

f  Thus,  in  the  saying  in  Clem,  and  Orig.  d.  orat.  §  2:  alriiTt  to.  fjnyaXa 
Kcd  TO.  fiiKpa  iniiv  irpoaTi5ii]atTai  Kai  airtiTe  tu  iirovpdvia  Kai  rd  Iniyiia  vjilv 
7rpo(TTtBi]<TeTai,  is  evidently  only  fashioned  out  of  Matt.  vi.  33.  The  saying,  2  Clem. 
8,  Iren.  2,  34,  3,  is  from  Luke  xvi.  10.  So  again  the  saying  of  Jesus,  Matt.  x. 
16,  28,  is  in  2  Clem.  5,  &c.,  elaborately  expanded  into  a  dialogue  between  Jesus 
and  Peter:  Petrus  ait,  si  autem  lupi  agaos  discerpserint,  &c. 
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Martyr  shows,  but  that  ours  gradually  obtained  their  prominent 
position  from  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and  that  the 
important  men  of  the  second  century  were  by  no  means, 
as  Credner  gathers  from  Justin  Martyr,  in  possession  of  other 
sources,  which  made  them  indifferent  to  our  Gospels,  and 
despisers  of  the  fare  provided  in  them.* 

A  lesser  number  of  communications,  particularly  sayings,  re- 
main which  differ  somewhat  from  our  Gospels.  But  many  of 
these  hav«e  no  special  characteristic  compared  to  6urs,  whether 
they  were  really  spoken  by  Jesus  or  fashioned  by  the  Church  on 
the  groundwork  of  the  old  material.  There  are  also  statements 
like  these  :  "  On  account  of  the  weak  I  became  weak,  on  account 
of  the  hungry  I  was  an-hungered,  and  on  account  of  the  thirsty 
I  was  athirst,^^  which  may  recall  Matth.  xxv.  35.  "  Seek  to 
increase  from  small  things,  and  to  become  small  from  the  great^^ 
(comp.  Matth.  xx.  26,  Luke  xvi  10).  '^  Those  who  see  me  and 
will  lay  hold  of  my  kingdom  must  seize  me  through  anguish  and 
suffering ^^  (comp.  Matth.  xvi.  24,  Acts  xiv.  22). t  The  precept 
very  frequently  appears,  especially  in  the  Clementine  homilies  : 
''  Be  ye  good  usurers,'''  recalling  Matth.  xxv.  27,  and  perhaps  an 
aftergrowth  from  it.  So  also  the  saying  :  ''  Wherein  I  seize  you, 
therein  I  judge  you''  (comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  40,  xxv.  1).  ^' When 
you  are  gathered  in  my  bosom,  and  keep  not  my  command- 
ments, I  will  put   you  away,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  I  know 


*  Comp.  the  researches  of  Semisch.  (apost.  Denkwiirclig.  des  Mart.  Justin.  1848), 
Bindemann,  Frank,  Credner,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar.  While  Credner  (Gsch. 
d.  N.  T.  Kanon,  ed.  Volkmar,  1860,  p.  9,)  still  asserts  that  Justin  had  made 
little  or  no  use  of  other  Gospels  (ours  in  particular),  in  addition  to  the  approved 
Gospel  of  Peter,  Volkmar  now  admits  (Urspr.  d.  Ev.  S.  91 :)  that  Justin  was  fully 
acquainted  with  our  synoptical  Gospels,  and  quoted  from  them,  but  without  naming 
their  superscriptions. 

f  Comp.  Grig,  in  Matt.  xvii.  21 :  kui  I.  yow  ^tjcti  did  tovq  aaSitvivVTovQ  tiaSrevovv 
Kai  Sid  TOVQ  TTiiviovTag  iinivwv,  (cat  dia  tovq  SiipUvTag  eSiipiov.  Matt.  xx.  28,  in  Cod. 
Bez.,  vfjieig  Se  Z,r]TiiTt  ik  fiiKpov  avKrjaai  Kai  ek  nEi^ovog  tXaTTov  sivai.  In  hke 
manner,  Leo.  M.  ep.  55  ad  Pulch:  qui  de  pusillo  vdebant  crescere,  et  de  infimis  ad 
summa  transire.  The  3rd  saying  in  Barn.  7:  oi  SreXovTtg  /le  iStiv  Kai  axj/aaOai  fxov 
ri]Q  jSaffiXftac  o^tiXovai  ^Xt^evreQ  /cat  iraOovTig  XafSnv  fit. 
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you  not,  ye  workers  of  iniquity  "^  (comp.  Matth.  vii.  22,  23,  37). 
These  and  several  other  places  may  be  easily  adapted  to  our 
Gospels. 

The  saying  wliich  Iren^eus  ascribes  to  Jesus  is  more  enigma- 
tical :  '^  I  have  often  desired  to  hear  one  of  these  words,  and  I 
have  no  one  who  utters  it,^^  if  it  describes  the  unsatisfied  yearn- 
ing of  Jesus  after  recognition.  But  his  own  discernment  had 
found  the  opposite  (comp.  Matth,  xiii.  17)  .t  Some  other  sayings 
would  absolutely  contradict  the  character  of  Jesus, .as  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  elsewhere.  In  the  so-called  manuscript 
of  Beza  (of  the  sixth  century),  Jesus,  aftor  the  passage  in 
Luke  vi.  5,  meets  with  a  man  who  was  workiug  on  the  Sabbath. 
"  Man,"  said  he  to  him,  ''  if  thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing, 
thou  art  blessed,  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and 
a  transgressor  of  the  law."  Beza  has  already  doubted  about 
this  saying,  although  on  insufiicient  grounds  :  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  will  show  that  the  just  medium  in  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  Sabbath  was  declared  by  Jesus  to  consist  in  its  free- 
dom, even  for  daily  work,  not  for  the  wise  only,  but  whoever 
acted  righteously.  In  still  stronger  contrast  to  his  teaching, 
as  it  has  been  elsewhere  credibly  handed  down  to  us,  and  even 
to  the  very  being  of  Jesus,  were  the  sayings  of  the  Lord  col- 
lected by  Irengeus,  in  other  respects  a  capable  witness,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  old  disciples  of  John,  the  Lord^s  follower,  and  of 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  authenticity  was  confirmed  by 
a  glance  at  the  writings  of  Papias,  asserted  to  have  been  a 
scholar  of  John^s  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  John 
related  the  words  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  times  of  the  king- 
dom  of  God  :  the   days  would  come  when  vines  would  grow, 

*  Clem.  Horn.  2,  51.  3,  50.  18.  20.  yivtuBe  T^antllTai  doKifioi.  Comp.  also  other 
quotations  in  Anger.  Sinopsis,  1852,  p.  204,  274.  Just.  Tryph.  47:  ev  olg  dv  Vfiag 
KaTdXa(ia),  tv  tovtolq  kqI  xpti^w.  2  Clem.  4:  lav  rjve  jXir  ijxov  ffvvijyuevoi  iv  rijj 
koXtt*^  fiov  Kat  fit)  TToiJTt  rag  ii^ToXiig  f.iov,  cnroftaXio  v/xcig  KCii  tpuj  vjxlv.  k.  t.  X. 
This  does  not  show  that  in  this  place  or  C.  5, 8,  we  are  to  think  of  the  Egypt.  Ev. 
as  C.  12,  and  9,  fin. 

t  Hacr.  1,  20.  Epiph  xxxiv.^  8.  Comp.  Fabiicius.  Cod.  ap.  N.  T.  I.  333  : 
TtoWciKiQ  iTnGlifirjaa  aKovaai  tva  tCjv  Xoymv  tovtujp  KaiovK  taxov  top  ipovvTa.^ 
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each  with  10,000  shoots,  and  to  each  shoot  10,000  branches, 
and  to  each  branch  10,000  twigs,  and  to  each  twig  10,000 
clusters,  and  to  each  cluster  10,000  grapes,  and  each  grape 
which  is  crushed  will  yield  twenty-five  measures  of  wine.  And 
when  one  of  the  saints  will  reach  after  one  of  these  clusters,  an- 
other will  cry  :  "  I  am  a  better  cluster  than  it :  take  me,  and 
praise  the  Lord  because  of  me."  Likewise,  a  gTain  of  wheat  will 
produce  10,000  ears,  each  ear  10,000  grains,  each  grain  ten  pounds 
of  fine  white  flour.  Other  fruits,  and  seeds,  and  herbs  in  propor- 
tion. The  whole  brute  creation,  feeding  on  such  things  as  the 
earth  brings  forth,  will  become  sociable  and  peaceable  together, 
and  subject  to  man  with  all  humility.*  To  these  parables  and 
teachings  of  the  Lord,  to  this  sensuous  kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  to  begin  with  the  resurrection  and  endure  for  a  thousand 
years,  as  related  by  Papias,  who  was  believed  by  Irenseus  and 
many  others  to  be  the  man  of  ancient  days,  Eusebius  has  ob- 
jected, openly  blaming  this  man,  in  other  respects  so  important 
to  him,  as  having  assented  to  myths  and  strange  misunderstand- 
ings of  the  apostolic  tradition  :  and  we  also,  considering  that 
the  spiritual  sphere  of  the  thought  of  Jesus  was  free  from  sen- 
suousness,  his  natural  intelligence  without  fancifulness,  and 
finally  that  he  maintained  a  modest  reserve  about  the  things  of 
the  future,  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  fable  has  been 
coarsely  and  carelessly  put  together  out  of  the  predictions  and 
parables  of  Jesus. f 

These  traditions  therefore,  even  of  the  earliest  fathers,  so 
highly  prized  by  E.  Hofmann,  offer  remarkably  little  or  no- 
thing. And  if  we  were  to  undertake  to  relate  the  first  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  according  to  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  collected  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Church  history  of  Eusebius,  we  might  indeed  learn 
much  from  his  diligent  use  of  Josephus  and  of  other  earlier 
writingrs,  but  also  as  much  which  is   fabulous,  calculations  and 


*  Iren.  Haer.  5,  33,  3—4  (ib.  Judas  the  traitor  doubted,  hence  said  Jesus:   vide- 
bunt  qui  venient  in  ilia.) 

t  Comp.  Eus.  3,  39,  and  the  change  of  opinion,  3,  36. 
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connections  whicli  were  misinterpreted,  and,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  "  Deity  "  must  be  accepted  at  the  cost  of  regarding  the  life 
in  an  unreal  aspect. 

Amongthemany  Gospel  treatises  which  are  independent  of  the 
four  admitted  by  the  Church,  several  which  are  very  ancient  take 
a  place,  but  of  these  only  fragments  are  extant,  the  "  Jewish  " 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  also  called  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  diverging  into  the  two  main  branches  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  of  the  Ebionites,  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians.* 

The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  we  have  evidence, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  is  a  noteworthy 
companion  of  our  first  Gospel.  Related  to  it  in  a  hundred  ways, 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  tenaciously  maintained  by  the  believing 
Jews,  faithful  to  their  tradition,  to  be  the  true  and  only  Gospel, 
even  more  than  the  genuine  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  Matthew,  it  has 
from  the  time  of  Jerome  down  to  Lessing,  Baur,  and  Hilgenfeld, 
been  considered  or  conjectured  to  be  the  original  Matthew,  and 
this  is  now  again  disputed  by  modern  criticism,  and  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  later  production,  deduced  from  Matthew^s  Gospel 
as  it  now  stands.  The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  was 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  this  battle ;  but  since  it  is  not  yet 
fought  out,  especially  since  the  fresh  Apology,  which  Hilgenfeld 
wrote  for  this  work  in  the  year  1863,  it  concerns  us  to  decide 
whether  the  life  of  Jesus  can  be  founded  on  this  Gospel  or  upon 
that  Gospel  of  Matthew  which  was  early  preferred  by  the  Church 
and  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  more  ancient,  and  indeed 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Gospels. f 

The  question  as  to  the  precedence  of  the  Hebrew  Matthew  and 

*  Comp.  Oi-ig.  horn,  in  Luc.  1:  ecclesia  habet  IV.  Ev.  hasresis  plurima.  Ir.  13, 
11,9. 

t  The  fragments  collected  by  Grabe,  spicil.  patr.  I.  2.5,  et  seq.  Fabricius,  1,  346, 
et  seq.  Credner,  Beitrage  I.  380,  et  seq.  De  Wette,  Einl.  N.  T.  6  A.  1860,  p.  97, 
et  seq.  Anger,  Synopsis,  1852.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift,  1863.  And  again  in  his 
N.  T.  extra  canonem  rec.  1866. 
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of  our  Matthew  can  not  at  once  be  absolutely  decided,  as  on  tlie 
one  side  there  is  the  conservative  spirit  of  Jewish  Christianity, 
the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  of  an  original  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  the  active  use  made  of  it  by  ecclesiastical  authors,  and 
finally  the  striking  observation  that  in  one  place  the  Gospel 
corresponds  with  our  Matthew,  in  another  with  Luke,  in  another 
with  John,  and  may  so  far  be  considered  as  the  original  source 
of  supply  :  for  oui-  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  to- 
gether with  its  preference  by  the  Church,  its  genuinely  Greek 
origin,  which  is  continually  becoming  more  generally  admitted, 
and  which  decidedly  forbids  the  old  assumption  that  it  was 
merely  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  this  is  particularly  con- 
firmed by  its  complete  superiority  to  the  fragments  of  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  which  can  still  be  accurately  traced.  And  this 
decides  the  matter.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original 
form  of  the  Hebrew,  and  are  therefore  constrained  to  reserve 
our  judgment ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  Gospel, 
which  we  can  actually  discover,  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  plainly  bears  the  marks  of  a  later  composition  than 
our  Matthew,  and  these  are  still  more  apparent,  and  indeed  in- 
disputable, onwards  through  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. It  is  indeed  no  sign  of  the  otherwise  critical  acuteness 
of  Hilgenfeld,  that  he  does  not  assign  the  several  fragments  of 
the  Gospel  to  their  several  centuries,  but  throws  them  together, 
and  that  he  has  vehemently  vindicated  its  superiority  to  our 
Matthew  in  its  latest  form,  dating  from  Jerome,  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries. 

We  may  admit  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  has  corrected 
the  Gospel  text  in  some  particulars,  or  has  given  it  so  accurately 
that  our  Matthew  is  partly  explained  and  partly  improved  by 
it :  it  may  possibly  be  found  that  it  has  made  use  of  the  older 
form  in  some  of  Jesus'  sayings,  as  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  have  preferred  to  think :  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  fragments  show  an  infinite  want  of  the  simplicity  and 
originality  which   distinguish  Matthew.      Justin  Martyr  had. 
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(in  the  middle  of  the  second  century),  as  is  generally  believed, 
drawn  from  the  Hebrew  Gospel ;  but  if  his  assertions  about  the 
birth  of  Jesus  in  the  cave,  his  work  as  a  carpenter,  and  the 
confirmation  by  fire  of  the  miracle  worked  at  his  baptism  in 
Jordan  refer  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  at  any 
rate  the  first  and  third  were  in  later  times  gleaned  out  of  this 
Gospel,  which  were  actually  the  originals  ?  At  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  Clement  of  Alexandria  borrowed  this  saying  from 
the  Gospel :  "  He  who  marvels  will  rule,  and  the  ruler  will  enter 
into  his  rest/'  a  saying  which,  in  its  narrow  obscurity,  reminds 
us  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and  especially  of  the  fiction  of 
the  Egyptian  Gospel.*  Origen,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
centuiy,  takes  altogether  from  this  Gospel  an  ascent  of  Jesus 
into  the  air,  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  one  of  his 
mother's  hairs,  related  by  himself,  and  an  extremely  ordinary 
story  of  two  kingdoms,  which  appears  to  be  altogether  a  cor- 
ruption of  Matt.  xix.  16.t  The  form  in  which  it  appears  in 
Jerome  a  century  and  a  half  later  sinks  to  a  still  lower  depth  of 
apocryphal  and  worthless  history.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  who,  as 
sinless,  drew  back  from  the  Jordan  in  the  presence  of  his  mother 
and  brothers,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  which  found  no  abiding 
rest  with  any  of  the  prophets,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  who  gave 
his  linen  grave-clothes  to  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest,  his  ap- 
pearance to  his  brother  James,  who  had  eaten  nothing  since  the 
supper  (which  had  in  fact  been  held  without  him),  and  must  now 
sit  at  meat  with  him  :  this  and  much  else  show  so  much  that  has 
been  added  in  stiff  dogmatism,  as  well  as  the  bright  and  varied 
colouring  which  is  inconsistent  with  history,  that  hardly  any  one 
will  be  tempted  to  ascribe  to  these  startling  "  evidences "  of 
Hilgenfeld  the  credit  of  originality. J  Together  with  these 
stories,  which  directly  refer  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  are  the  special 
sayings  of  Jesus,  of  no  greater  importance,  which  are  preserved 
ia  this  Gospel.     Perhaps  the  most  significant  (mentioned  by 

*  Strom.  2,  9,  §  45  :  6  Bav^daag  (3a<TL\svai  icaJ  6  (SamXivtrag  avaTravdi]atTai. 
t  See  the  passages  in  De  Wette,p.  98.  %  lb.  101,  et  seq. 
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Jerome]  is  this  :  "  Never  rejoice,  when  you  have  not  looked  upon 
your  brother  in  love."*  The  addition  to  the  admonition  to 
Peter  to  forgive  an  oflFender  seventy  times  seven^  shows  how 
much  a  later  dogmatic  tone  had  invaded  the  province  of  his 
words :  "  For  also  in  the  pi^ophets^  after  they  were  anointed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit^  is  there  found  mention  of  sinfulness. "'f  It  is 
enough,  for  the  present,  to  adduce  these  facts  :  we  need  not  enter 
into  the  Jewish  motives  for  this  later  version  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  exclusively  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Ebionites,  fragments  of  which  Epiphanius  has  quoted  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  still  further  removed  from  origi- 
nality, f  In  single  instances,  as  in  the  story  of  the  baptism,  the 
original  form  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  better 
preserved  than  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  of  Jerome  ;  but 
the  i-ecord  of  Matthew  is  interpolated  with  fragments  of  Luke,  and 
the  peculiar  point  of  view  of  their  sect  is  recklessly  introduced. 
The  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  unhistorical.  The 
early  miraculous  history  is  struck  out,  since  the  Ebionites  believed 
in  the  natural  birth  of  Jesus.  By  perversion  of  the  Greek  words 
of  our  Matthew  and  Luke,  they  have  expressed  their  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  Their  dislike  to  sacrifice,  which  was  half 
Essene  and  half  Christian,  underlies  this  saying  of  Jesus,  which 
he  could  not  have  spoken,  and  which  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed.  ''  I  am  come  to  destroy 
sacrifice,  and  if  ye  cease  not  to  sacrifice,  wrath  will  not  be  turned 
away  from  you."§ 

By  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the  second  epistle  of  Clement 
of  Kome,  some  remains  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians  are  prin- 
cipally preserved  :  it  must  therefore  have  appeared  tolerably 

*  Et  nunquam,  inquit,  laeti  sitis,  nisi  quum  fratrem  vestrum  videritis  in  caritate. 
Coram.  Eph.  5,  3. 

t  De  Wette,  p'.  102. 

t  Epiph.  haer.  xxx.  Connection  in  De  Wette,  p.  98,  et  seq.  Also  the  foregoing 
sources  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

§  Epiph.  xxx.  §  16:  riXdov  KUTaXvaai.  rag  Ovalag  idv  fii)  TravcrrjOae  tou 
^veiv,  ni)  iravctTai  a<p'  vnCJv  t]  opyr/. 
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early,  in  any  case  about  tlie  middle  of  the  second  century. 
"  When  cometh  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ?  when  two  are  one,  from 
without  as  well  as  from  within,  the  man  with  the  woman,  neither 
man  nor  woman."     "  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
woman."     Again,  that  Jesus  asked  of  Salome  if  she  had  des- 
troyed the  garment   of  shame.     And  that  he  replied  to  her 
question  how  long  death  should  rule  :  ''  As  long  as  ye  women 
bear  children."     And  again,  when  she  commended  herself  for 
having  born  no  children  :  "  Eat  of  this  plant,  and  not  of  that 
one,  which  is  bitter."     These  sayings  reveal  nothing  of  the 
Lord:  his  precepts  were  no  mere  refining,  nor  did  his  doctrine 
seek  to  save  the  world  by  mere  continence.     The  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  is  the  work  of  a  gloomy,  self-sufficient  ascetic,  and 
on  account  of  its  asceticism,  and  its  obscure  mysteries,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  church.* 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  as  far  as  we  can  perceive  from 
this  Gospel,  and  from  the  unreserved  records  of  the  Fathers,  a 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  every  independent  and  really  valuable 
tradition  about  this  life  is  merged  in  our  Gospels,  and  that  only 
-(■^  an  increasing  volume  of  fables  flow  beside  them,  assuming  to 
add  to  their  fulness.  This  impression  is  fully  confirmed  in 
glancing  over  the  multitude  of  wholly  apocryphal  Gospels,  or 
writings  of  the  nature  of  Gospels,  which  still  remain,  after  the 
salutary  loss  of  many  others  (for  who  did  not  write  Gospels  ?) 
and  which  are  at  our  disposal,  onwards  from  the  second  century, 
even  if  we  at  once  thankfully  reject  the  later  and  latest  produc- 
tions of  this  literature,  with  their  overflowing  perversions.  This 
literature  was  first  partly  collected  by  Fabricius,  and  more  fully 
by  Thilo  and  Tischendorf,  and  it  was  also  quoted  and  translated 
by   Rud.    Hoffmann   in   his    life    of    Jesus   according   to   the 

*  Clem.  str.  3,  9.  13.  2.  Clem.  12.  Comp.  Schneckenburger  on  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians,  1834.  The  remains  in  Grabe,  I.  35,  et  seq.,  Fabricius,  1. 335,  et  seq.,  De 
Wette,  §  118.  The  saying  from  Pseudolinus  d.  pass.  Petri  (Fabr.  p.  335)  of 
dextra  and  sinistra,  and  that  in  Clem.  8  fin.  must  most  probably  take  a  place  in 
this  Gospel. 
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Apocrypha.*  The  several  treatises  rest  throughout  on  our 
Gospels,  but  they  aim  at  describing  more  exactly  the  most 
important  and  obscure  parts  of  the  outward  life  of  Jesus,  his 
advent  and  his  birth,  his  years  of  childhood,  the  names  of  his 
followers,  his  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  in  order  to 
satisfy  pious  or  profane  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  vivid  imagin- 
ation and  the  love  of  the  miraculous  of  those  times,  and  some- 
times also  to  give  support  to  ecclesiastical  or  to  heretical 
opinions.  Throughout,  there  is  seldom  anything  that  is  profit- 
able, and  even  that  is  of  doubtful  authority :  they  are  contribu- 
tions to  church  history,  but  not  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  only  so 
far  as  this,  that  the  light  of  our  Gospels  is  heightened  by 
the  shade,  or,  in  the  most  favourable  case,  that  certain  aspects 
of  our  Gospels  have  received  a  statuesque,  but  for  the  most  part 
a  coarser  form.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  concerned  with  them. 

A  passing  word  therefore  on  the  earliest  of  these  Gospels. 

The  Gospel  of  James,  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  and  the  Acts  of 

Pilate,  are  traced  back  to  the  second  century.     Amplifications 

of  a  later  date  are  not  excluded,  but  Justin  and  Clement  of 

Alexandria  give  the  first  traces  of  the  first  of  these  books,  while 

it  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Origen.     The  Gospel  of  Thomas, 

to  which  Irenteus  first  alludes,  is  also  acknowledged- by  name  by 

Origen.    First  Justin,  then  TertuUian  and  Eusebius,  have  spoken 

of  the  Acts  of  Pilate.     The  book  of  James  describes  the  two 

miraculous  births,  Mary^s  own,  and  the  birth  of  Jesus  himself, 

in  a  medley  of  beautiful  and  revolting  fancies.    Thomas  unrolls 

the  miraculous  life  of  the  child  and  boy  Jesus,  who  completely 

ceases  to  be  human.     The  Acts  of  Pilate  show,  on  the  strength 

of  our  Gospels,  including  that  of  John,  the  condemnation  of  the 

guiltless  man,  for  whom  Pilate  and  the  Eoman  soldiers,  the  sick 

♦  Fabricius,  Cod.  ap.  N.  T.  1,  2,  1703,  3,  1719.  Thilo,  C.  A.  N.  T.  I.  1832. 
Tischendorf,  ev.  Apocrypha,  1853.  Tischendorf,  de  cv.  ap.  origine  et  usu,  1851, 
Hoffmann,  Das  Leb.  Jes.  n.  d.  Apokryphen,  1851.  Comp.  the  art.  in  Herzog 
Pseudepigraphien  des  N.  T. 
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who  had  been  healed,  and  friends  as  well  as  enemies  plead ;  then 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  which  the  reahty  was  proved 
by  witnesses  of  every  kind,  even  by  that  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 
To  these  acts  are  appended  a  quantity  of  general  literature  and 
legends,  a  report  of  Pilate's  (Anaphora  Pilati),  the  condemnation 
of  the  imprisoned  Pilate  by  Tiberius  (Paradosis),  the  proposal 
of  Tiberius  to  the  Eoman  Senate  to  place  Jesus  among  the 
gods,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  and  this  last  book  has 
been  since  the  fifth  century  joined  to  the  so-called  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  as  well  as  the  equally  ancient  descent  of  Christ  to 
hell  (descensus  ad  inferos)  .* 

The  correspondence  of  Jesus  with  the  prince  (toparch) 
Abgarus  of  Edessa  in  Syria,  accepted  by  the  Church  historian 
Eusebius,  and  copied  and  faithfully  translated  from  the  archives 
of  that  place,  must  date  from  the  third  century.  Compared  to 
the  other  letters  ascribed  to  Jesus,  as  for  example  those  to  Paul 
and  Peter,  this  must  appear  to  be  at  auy  rate  one  of  the  best 
and  most  ancient.  As  Naaman  the  Syrian  once  did  to  Elisha, 
Abgarus  implores  the  physician  of  the  blind  and  the  lame,  who 
was  God,  or  the  Son  of  God,  to  relieve  his  sickness,  and  he 
offers  a  small  but  friendly  refuge  in  Edessa  to  him  who  was 
persecuted  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  answered,  in  the 
words  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  to  him  that  hath  not  seen, 
and  yet  hath  believed,  that  he  has  no  time  to  come,  but  that  he 
will,  when  his  work  is  fulfilled,  and  he  has  returned  to  his 
Father,  send  one  of  his  disciples.  And  this  also  came  to  pass. t 
The  pseudo-Gospel  of  Matthew,  appearing  in  the  time  of 
Jerome,  and  the  history  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  will  bring  us 
down  much  lower,  at  earliest,  into  the  fifth  century.  They  set 
forth,  together  with  our  Gospels,  the  beginnings  of  the  fabulous 

*  Comp.  briefly  the  proofs  of  Tischendorf,  de  ev.  ap.  orig.  et  usu,  1851.  The 
Acta  Pilati  alread)'  quoted  from  Justin,  ap.I.  35.  The  adverse  Acta  from  the  date 
of  the  persecutions  in  the  fourth  century.  Eus.  I.  9.  11.  9,  5.  7.  Tertullian's 
account  of  Tiberius,  apolog.  5,  21.     Eus.  2,  2.     Chron.  pasch.  ed.  Dind.  1,  4,  30. 

t  This  correspondence  is  in  Euseb.  1,  13. 
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Gospels  of  James  and  Thomas,  and  Matthew  in  particular  is 
in  a  certain  sense  the  connection  and  enlargement  of  James  and 
Thomas.  The  life  and  death  of  Joseph  is  told  from  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  at  the  mount  of  Olives,  when  he  was  full  of  the  most 
earnest  sorrow  because  the  doom  of  death  was  extended  to 
Joseph  and  Mary,  but  full  also  of  Christian  triumph,  and  this 
may  be  counted  among  the  best  of  these  attempts,  although  we 
must  set  it  aside  as  merely  the  disguise  of  later  dogmatic  ideas, 
and  therefore  useless  for  historical  purposes. 

We  are  wholly  dis-illusioned  by  such  an  endless,  unproduc- 
tive, and  misleading  world  of  myths,  which  has  promised  and 
still  vainl/  continues  to  promise  us  facts,  authentic  sayings, 
either  letters  or  noteworthy  reminiscences,  and  we  escape  from 
the  deceitful  illusion  in  order  to  seek  our  final  support  and  aid 
in  the  Gospels,  our  sources  in  the  New  Testament.*  We  return 
to  them  with  greater  courage,  because  the  downfall  of  all  which 
surrounds  the  old  records  of  the  Church  seems  to  warrant  their 
enduring  strength  and  greatness.  But  to  these  also  doubt  has 
extended  in  the  general  downfall,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
grave  doubts  have  assailed  the  bulwark  of  Christianity,  however 
its  fate  may  differ  from  that  of  its  forerunners. 

II. — Range  op  the  Sources  op  the  New  Testament. 

Since  even  here  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  banish  doubt,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  questions,  to  admit  weak  points,,to  reserve 
others,  possibly  indeed  to  confirm  the  failure  of  the'i] supposed 
sources,  so  only,  that  firm  ground  for  further  progress  may  stand 
under  our  feet,  and  that  we  may  rest  from  our  weariness,  and 
gain  fresh  courage  for  the  new  trials  and  sacrifices  of  a  critical 
campaign.  In  order  to  discover  this  firm  ground,  and  with 
it  a  secure  resting  place  from  which  to  enter  on  further  action. 


*  Comp.  Eus.  7,  18,  as  well  as  the  numerous  scripta,  qute  ad  Jesum  Christum 
icrvatorem  nostrum  relata  sunt.     Fabric.  I.  303 — 321. 
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it  is  needful  at  this  day  to  consider  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his 
■writings,  which  are  earlier  and  less  doubtful  than  the  Gospels. 

A. — The  Witness  of  Paul. 

We  have  no  earlier  witness  than  the  Apostle  Paul :  hence,  we 
will  collect  all  the  earliest  testimony  under  his  name,  and  in 
connection  with  it  we  will  mention  the  contributions  which 
this  or  that  older  source  of  the  New  Testament  offer  to  the  life 
of  Jesus. 

The  year  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  differs  according 
to  different  authors  :  it  varies  between  a.d.  31 — 41,  but  the  date 
is  now  commonly  fixed  as  a.d.  36 — 38.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  such  a  research.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  Paul, 
from  the  year  40  to  the  year  64,  the  year  of  his  death  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  had  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  through- 
out the  Koman  Empire  from  east  to  west.  This  active  work, 
and  the  work  of  Jesus,  was  at  the  most  separated  by  a  decade : 
in  our  estimation,  only  by  two  years,  if  Jesus  died  in  the  year 
35,  and  Paul  was  converted  in  the  year  37.  So  that  indeed  it 
is  now  the  conviction  of  many  critics  that  Paul,  though  still 
unbelieving,  had  himself  known,  seen  and  heard  the  Lord  :  and 
this  surmise  need  not  rest  only  on  2  Cor.  v.  16,  but  yet  more  on 
the  Apostle's  course  of  life,  who,  as  it  appears,  had  lived  in 
Jerusalem  from  his  youth  until  his  riper  age,  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  first  Christian  martyr  Stephen,  and  until  his 
conversion,  when  he  was  struck  down  by  the  storm  on  the  way 
to  Damascus  :  he  must  therefore,  as  well  as  the  Pharisees  who 
were  his  teachers,  have  interested  himself  in  the  new  Galilean 
prophet,  from  his  disputing  in  the  temple  until  his  crucifixion.* 

Undoubtedly  the  conversion  of  Paul  was  effected,  neither  by 

*  Olshausen,  Niedner,  Ewald,  Beyschlag,  and  Diestelmann  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favour  of  his  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  and  Baur,  Eenan,  and  Hil- 
genfeld  are  against  it.  The  passage  2  Cor.  v.  16,  does  not  allow  us  to  stretch 
the  knowing  into  an  acce^oting  :  the  form  of  the  statement  is  simply  a  concession, 
and  the  apostle  is  the  subject  which  governs  in  we.  But  the  fact  of  Paul's  presence 
in  Jerusalem  in  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  gives  this  probable  meaning  to  the  passage. 
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his  personal  observation  of  the  earthly  Jesus,  nor  by  his  later 
knowledge  of  his  words  and  deeds,  but  rather  by  his  belief  in 
the  vision  of  one  glorified  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  inward  revela- 
tion of  God  by  means  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  faith  in  Christ 
was  from  that  time  confirmed  rather  by  inward  than  by  outward 
facts.  Undoubtedly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  his  whole 
Christianity  and  his  apostolic  teaching  was  rather  a  conception 
resting  on  his  faith  in  the  Messiah  who  had  come  to  reveal  him- 
self in  glory,  than  a  faithful  and  living  memory  of  the  words 
and  works  of  the  historical  Jesus,  like  the  Christianity  of  the 
other  apostles.  Undoubtedly  he  not  only  rarely  gives  lis  the 
sayings  and  acts  of  Jesus  verbally,  while  his  active  mind  is 
busied  in  deducing  consequences  of  infinite  width  from  the  facts 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  he  so  confuses  concep- 
tions and  matters  of  fact,  making  facts  into  conceptions,  and 
conceptions  into  facts,  that  the  facts  themselves  seem  to  fade 
from  the  hands  which  would  weigh  them,  because  they  are  con- 
ceptions. Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  his  witness  has  sunk  in 
the  scale,  and  that  of  late  the  arguments  adduced  out  of  Paul 
are  met  by  the  most  subtle  critics  with  the  objection  that  they 
ofier  stones  for  bread,  the  figments  of  thought  for  facts.* 

In  this  however  there  is  much  exaggeration.  Paul  has  not 
been  indifi'erent  to  historical  facts.  We  may  appeal  to  the  in- 
formation about  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  was  in  the  one  case 
offered,,  and  in  the  other  pressed  upon  him  in  Jerusalem,  in 
Damascus,  and  in  Antioch,  in  the  person  of  Ananias,  of  Barnabas, 
of  Silas,  of  Philip,  and  of  Mnason,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Apostles  and  Christians  of  the  holy  city,  and  he  himself,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  long  indifference  to  the  story  with 
which  he  was  already  partly  acquainted,  journeyed  to   Jeru- 

*  Comp.  among  others  Baur,  Jahrb.  1832.  38.  The  word  of  Christ  =  the 
True  :  or  the  modem  j  udg-ments  of  Paul's  assertions  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 
David,  my  Gesch.  Christ,  p.  78.  Paul  is  justly  estimated  in  the  excellent  treatise  by 
Paret,  Paulus  und  Jesus,  in  the  Jahrb.  deutsch.  Theolog.  III.  1858.  Comp. 
Weizsacker.  p.  6,  et  seq. 
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salem  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  after  his  conversion, 
expressly  with  the  object  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Peter, 
and  certainly  not  merely  with  his  principles,  but  with  what  he 
had  known  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  what 
his  letters  declare.  There  he  dwells  upon  the  Christian  tra- 
dition, and  it  does  not  appear  as  if  he  cared  only  for  the 
general  facts  of  the  crucifixion,  the  burial  and  the  resurrection.* 
He  seeks  after  the  sayings  of  Christ,  even  in  the  most  minute 
directions  for  married  or  celibate  life,  for  the  married  and 
the  single;  he  knows  of  words  of  Jesus,  concerniDg  his 
return  for  the  dead  and  the  living,  concerning  the  outward 
life  of  the  apostles,  he  has  independent  maxims  of  morality, 
which  remind  us  the  more  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
because  his  estimate  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  was  certainly  not  attained  without  a  distinct  know- 
ledge of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. f  The  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  has  reported  from  his  mouth  one  splendid  saying 
of  the  Lord's,  which  is  found  neither  in  the  Gospels  nor  in  the 
Apostle's  epistles  :  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. "f 
Finally,  he  has,  on  the  most  decisive  points  of  Christian  teach- 
ing, in  the  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  into  the  reality  of  his  resurrection,  adduced  an  amount  of 
really  historical  evidence,  accompanying  it  with  historical  proofs, 
which  raises  his  information  to  a  level  with  the  historical  books 
of  the  evangelists,  and  above  the  first  conceptions  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  about  the  death  of  Jesus. §  It  may  therefore  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  far  more  within  his  view  than 
it  now  appears  to  us,  because  he  had  already  set  forth  in  his 
epistles  the  groundwork  of  the  tradition,  and  the  description  of 
the  form  of  Christ  which  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  and  because, 
again,  it  is  characteristic  of  his  turn  of  mind,  instead  of  recount- 

*  Traditions,  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  xv.  l-.'i. 

"t  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  xi.  23.     1  Thess.  iv.  15.     1    Cor.   ix.    14.     Comp.  Eom.  x.   10, 
■with  Matt.  X.  32.     Similar  sayings,  e.g.  Kom.  xii.  14,  et  seq.     1  Thess.  v.  2. 
X  Acts  XX.  35.  §  1  Cor.  xv.  1. 
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ing  the  facts^  to  turn  those  wliich  are  genuine  at  once  into  a 
system.*  Where  does  Paul  speak  of  the  authentic  revelations 
of  Jesus  when  he  so  often  explains  the  aim  and  significance  of 
the  cross  of  Christ?  But  we  owe  it  to  chance,  the  disorders  of 
the  Corinthians'  love-feasts,  that  a  picture  of  the  historical  last 
supper  of  Jesus  is  unrolled  to  us,  which  proves  that  the  aim  of 
Jesus  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  Apostle's  preaching  of  the 
cross.  Where  does  Paul,  in  his  demands  for  a  new  rule  of  life 
for  the  Christians,  in  his  proclamations  of  a  holy  kingdom  of 
God,  speak  of  the  precepts  of  Jesus  ?  But  it  is  owing  to  acci- 
dent, the  Corinthian  doubts  about  marriage,  that  the  Apostle's 
acquaintance  with  the  moral  sphere  of  Jesus  is  plainly 
revealed. 

It  were  also  easy  to  show  that  Paul  must  be  compared  with 
himself,  both  historically  and  critically.  His  conversion  was 
accomplished  through  doubts  and  denial,  and  his  whole  tone  of 
mind  was  always  eminently  logical :  he  was  uneasy  when  he  had 
not  firm  conceptions,  and  could  not  deduce  certain  consequences, 
and  when  he  did  not  answer  all  objections  before  they  were 
stated.  Shall  we  now  assume  that  he  believed  in  the  Messiah 
and  was  unable  to  trouble  himself,  unless  in  a  superficial  and 
general  way,  about  the  facts  of  his  life  which  might  have  sup- 
ported or  undermined  his  faith  ?  There  are  two  important 
inferences  which  we  should  draw  from  this.  In  the  first  place, 
that  the  belief  of  the  Apostle  must  rest  on  such  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  was  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  of  his  person, 
which  confirmed  all  the  great  deductions  of  his  thought,  and 
set  forth  a  personality  in  its  blamelessness  and  nobility,  as  it 
was  founded  on  his  own  knowledge  and  that  of  others.  And 
secondly,  the  Apostle's  knowledge  did  not  consist  in  a  blind 
traflic  in  ill-considered  Christian  tradition,  collected  in  various 
ways,  but  it  is,  as  his  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection 

*  The  communities  were  to  hold  fast  the  traditions,  1  Cor.  xi.  1.  xv.  1-3.  Desig- 
nation of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  1.     2o^ta  iv  rolr  rtXtioig.     1  Cor.  ii.  6. 
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especially  show,  obtained  by  a  keen,  clear,  searching  and 
questioning  consideration,  comparison,  collection  and  collation 
of  the  materials  which  were  accessible  to  him.  He  is  not 
thereby  asserted  to  be  a  perfect  and  infallible  critic :  he  is  in 
accordance  with  .the  measure  of  his  time,  and  of  his  people,  and 
his  belief  in  a  Messiah  has  certainly  made  him  more  ready  to 
accept  several  historical  assumptions. 

But,  in  conclusion,  is  it  true  that  facts  and  conceptions  are 
in  every  case  inextricably  confused  by  Paul  ?  It  must  here  be 
conceded  that  the  existence  of  the  Messiah  before  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  his  incarnation,  and  the  aim  of  his  death,  namely 
the  abolition  of  the  law,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  parti- 
cipation in  the  sonship  of  God, — these  things  seemed  to  the 
Apostle  to  be  as  much  matters  of  fact  as  the  birth,  death  and 
resurrection  :  that  therefore  conceptions  and  opinions,  as  they 
were  formed  by  him,  are  directly  converted  by  him  into  facts, 
which  we  are  unable  to  represent  as  directly  such.  But  such 
confusions  are  in  the  first  place  rare,  and  they  are  unobjection- 
able, and  to  be  readily  explained.  The  history  of  Eternity  does 
not  claim  to  be  history  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  only  becomes 
such  in  the  strong  conviction  of  the  writer.  But  if  the  tem- 
poral history  of  Jesus  is  obscured,  as  perhaps  it  is  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  his  death,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
partly  out  of  the  later  facts  of  Christianity,  and  of  Christian 
consciousness,  yet  we  must  remember  that  Paul  found  in  these 
later  facts  the  ordained  will  of  the  glorified  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  in  this  respect  a  continuation  of  his  real  history  ; 
while  we,  supported  by  the  Apostle  himself,  are  in  a  position  to 
draw  a  sharper  distinction  between  the  history  of  Jesus  in  his 
lifetime,  and  after  he  was  glorified.  But  when  the  Apostle, 
setting  aside  this  strange  confusion  of  temporal  and  eternal 
history,  makes  a  series  of  assertions  concerning  the  temporal 
life  of  Jesus,  giving  them  to  us,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
with  no  ulterior  objects  to  be  attained,  need  we  then  com- 
plain of  the  confusion   of  facts  and  conceptions,  and  can  we 
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believe  that  on  a  subject  where  only  the  real  facts  could  have 
any  meaning  for  himself  and  others,  and  where  they  could  be 
verified  by  friend  and  foe^  he  should  have  given  a  dogmatic 
colouring  to  the  facts  ? 

What  then  did  Paul  know  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ?  As  of  a  man, 
born  of  a  woman,  like  ourselves,  an  Israelite  of  the  family  of 
David,  growing  up  under  the  law  from  his  birth,  poor  as  to 
things  of  this  world,  he  is  in  truth  the  Christ,  yea,  the  Son  of 
God  who  has  also  become  a  man.*  Strong  in  the  spirit,  weak 
in  the  flesh,  which  was  like  our  own,  he  had  not  known-  nor 
committed  sin,  he  fulfilled,  as  no  other  has  done,  the  require- 
ments of  God's  righteousness,  he  lovingly  served  Israel, 
choosing  apostles  for  Israel,  and  by  teaching,  and  even  more, 
by  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  strengthened  also  by  signs  and  wonders, 
he  proclaimed  moral  laws,  a  moral  kingdom  of  God.f  We  do 
not  touch  more  closely  upon  the  most  important  question  of 
later  times,  his  relation  to  the  law  and  to  the  Gentile  world. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  Paul,  in  his  great  conflict  for  the 
privileges  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  freedom  in  Christ  from  the 
law,  has  not  appealed  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  he  has  indeed 
expressly  acknowledged  that  the  work  of  Jesus  was  historically 
limited  to  Israel,  and  that  he  was  placed  under  the  law  from 
his  birth  to  his  death.  J  He  knew  both  of  the  rules  and  com- 
mandments of  Jesus  together  with  the  law,  and  of  a  "  law  of 
Christ,"  to  which  he  himself  was  subject,  while  rejecting  the 
law  of  Moses  :  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  "  new  cove- 
nant," which  Jesus  had  expressly  declared  that  he  would  found 
by  his  death,  and  of  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  set  men  free  from 
the  law  by  his  death,  and  to  reconcile  the  Gentile  world  to 
God,  and  not  only  the  Jews.§     We  have  freely  admitted  that 

•  Comp.  Gal.  iv.  4.    Rom.  i.  3,  v.  12,  et  seq.  ix.  5.  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

t  2  Cor.  iii.  17:  xiii.  4.  Rom.  viii.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Rom.  v.  18,  19.  xv.  8.  Gal. 
ii.  7.  1  Cor.  ix.  14.  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  et  seq.  comp.  vi.  9.  Gal.  v.  21. 

J  Rom.  XV.  8.  Gal.  iv.  4. 

§  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  1  Cor.  ix.  21.  Rom.  viii.  2.  New  covenant.  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  essen- 
tially also  in  Matt.  xxvi.  28.     The  purpose,  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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in  ascribing  sucli  a  purpose  in  his  death,  Paul  removes  it  out 
of  tlie  present,  and  we  must  now  add  that  such  an  interpreta- 
tion could  not  stand  if  it  were  in  striking  contradiction  to  the 
facts  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  The  historical  Jesus,  whom 
he  had  known,  although  he  was  actually  subject  to  the  law 
throughout  his  life,  and  was  restricted  to  the  worship  of 
Judaism,  must  yet  have  shown  in  his  actions  and  words  some- 
thing reaching  beyond  and  embracing  Judaism  and  its  law, 
since  Paul  defined  the  purpose  of  his  death  purely  in  the  sense 
of  an  escape  from  the  national  limits,  and  defined  the  national 
subjection  of  the  foregoing  life  of  Jesus  in  the  sense  of  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice.  The  reassuring  proof  lies  indeed  in  the  inde- 
pendent commands  of  Jesus,  to  which  Paul  appeals,  and  in  the 
saying  of  infinite  meaning  which  he  quotes  from  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  :  the  new  covenant.  His  whole  interpretation  is  more 
intelligible,  when  we  remember  that  the  Hellenistic  tradition  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  came,  repre- 
sented the  position  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual  Jew,  raised  above 
the  outward  ordinances  of  the  law,  and  even  above  Judaism 
itself,  as  appears  from  the  speech  of  Stephen,  with  its  many 
examples.*  So  that  we  need  by  no  means  draw  the  too  hasty 
conclusion  of  many  representatives  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
that  because  Paul  is  silent  as  to  any  words  of  Jesus  concerning 
freedom  from  the  law,  and  good  will  to  the  Gentiles,  such 
words  were  in  truth  not  spoken,  and  that  Paul  was  unable  to 
find  them,  so  that  the  victory  remained  with  the  old  apostles, 
who  afl&rmed  by  their  traditions  the  Judaism  of  Jesus,  and  his 
subjection  to  the  law  :  but  we  must  admit  that  the  Apostle  has 
met  with  sayings  of  both  kinds,  and  of  opposite  nature,  and 
that,  for  this  very  reason,  since  there  was  a  divided,  conflicting 
tradition,  inclining  to  either  side,  he  was  silent  about  both, 
and  yet  constructed  out  of  them  the  liberal  view  that  Jesus  had 
on  the  one  side  submitted  to  Judaism  and  had  kept  the  law, 

*  Comp.  Acts  vi.  13,  et  seq. 
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and  on  the  othei'^  that  he  had  denounced  its  nari'ow  oi'diuances 
in  the  name  of  the  men  whom  his  death  was  to  set  free.  This 
enquiry,  of  which  the  treatment  in  detail  might  astonish  many- 
readers,  cannot  be  stated  too  j)lainly  :  on  it  must  rest  ancient 
Christianity  and  our  verdict  on  all  the  Gospels, 

The  life  of  Jesus  Was  crowned  by  his  death  and  resurrection. 
He  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  people,  and  at  the  Passover  he  was  in  his  earthly 
weakness  crucified,  slain  and  buried.*  But  he  had  in  truth 
offered  himself,  renouncing  his  own  life,  out  of  love  for  men, 
for  the  sinners,  for  whom  no  man  else  would  die,  whilst  he  had 
taken  them  to  himself,  and  on  himself,  enduring  the  scorn  of 
blasphemers  by  such  a  deed,  and  offering  his  body  and  blood 
as  a  pure  paschal  offering,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  Israel 
and  for  all  men.f  Hence,  on  the  night  on  which  he  was 
betrayed,  he  consecrated  the  Jewish  paschal  supper  with  his 
disciples,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  offered  his  body  to  them 
under  the  sign  of  bread  and  wine,  which  he  appointed  to  them, 
as  the  new  covenant  which  was  to  be  founded  on  his  blood,  and 
he  prescribed  to  them  the  constant  repetition  of  this  act  in 
remembrance  of  him. J  But  he  that  was  dead  is  risen  :  on  the 
third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  he  was  raised  up  by  God, 
he  appeared  to  a  band  of  witnesses,  who  may  be  reckoned  in 
order,  Peter,  James,  the  apostles,  five  hundred  brethren,  and 
last  of  all,  to  Paul  also :  he  was  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  in  order  to  return  again  speedily,  as  lord  of  all  men 
through  his  resurrection,  and,  as  he  himself  had  promised,  as 
King  and  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead.§ 

The  Apostle's  independent  sphere  of  thought,  as  it  still  rests 
upon  the  traditionary  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  can  on  its  side 
relate,  after  a  different  manner,  the  immense  impression  which 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  ii.  8.  v.  7.     Comp.  xi.  23,  et  seq.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  1  Cor.  xv.  3. 

t  Gal.  ii.  20.  Rom.  v.  6,  et  seq.  xv.  3,  7.  I  Cor.  v.  7.  Rom.  iii.  25.  Gal.  iii.  13. 

t  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  et  seq. 

§  1  Cor.  XV.  1,  et  seq.  Rom  viii.  34.  xiv.  9.  I  Thess.  iv.  15. 
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the  person  of  Jesus  called  fortli,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
and  even  while  the  bloody  traces  of  his  death  as  a  criminal 
were  still  fresh.  The  highest  conceptions  of  Messianic  dog- 
matism, or  of  the  Alexandrine  philosophy  scarcely  sufficed  to 
express  the  fulness  and  height  of  such  a  Being  in  human 
speech.  Much  more  than  a  man  had  been  present  in  him  :  he 
is  the  only  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God,  sent  down 
by  God  from  his  kingdom  in  heaven,  into  the  earthly  life  of 
poverty  :  by  him  the  world  was  made,  by  him  Israel  was  led  in 
the  wilderness  :  finally,  he  appeared  on  earth,  in  order  that  he 
might  wonderfully  fulfil  all  the  promises  of  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  might  lead  humanity  into  the  second  and  last 
era  of  divine  creation,  the  second  man  from  Adam,  the  heavenly, 
spiritual,  ideal  man,  who  should  conquer  the  flesh,  and  sin,  and 
death  in  humanity  as  it  should  be  newly-formed  after  his  image, 
and  even  in  the  lower  creation,  who  should  bring  in  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  and  bring  to  pass  the  return 
of  the  world  in  eternal  purity  to  God.* 

This  life  of  Jesus,  as  it  is  offered  to  us  by  Paul,  is  indeed 
rich  in  material,  a  Gospel  of  those  early  days,  which  made  any 
further  Gospel  unnecessary,  even  if  it  is  surrounded  by  insoluble 
difficulties,  or  which  rather  promised  to  give  light  and  aid  of 
every  kind  to  the  Gospels  which  contain  the  material  life  of 
Jesus.  Where  one  firm  point  is  established,  the  second  may 
be  easily  applied  to  it. 

The  facts  of  Paul  are  more  or  less  echoed  in  all  the  other 
epistles  and  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  for  example  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter, 
which  gives  in  a  striking  manner  the  truly  human  sufiering, 
the  wrestling  agony  of  Gethsemane,  but  also  assures  us  of  our 
sinless  Example. f  But  here,  for  the  most  part,  we  have  only 
passing  allusions,  and  the  date  of  these  writings  is  not  equally 


*  Comp.  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  viii.  6.  x.  4,  9.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Rom.  viii.  3,  32. 
t  Hebr.  ii.  17.  iv.  15,  especially  v.  7,  et  seq.  1  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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clear.  The  Revelation  of  John  gives,  comparatively,  the  most 
abundant  and  most  certain  contributions,  as  it  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Paul : 
and  then  comes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  second  part  of 
the  work  of  Luke  the  Evangelist,  dating  from  a.d.  80-90.  In  the 
Revelation,  of  which  however  the  Jewish-Christian  author  can 
hardly  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  nor  indeed 
an  apostle,  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  house  of  David,  first  of  the  martyrs,  the 
first-fruits  from  the  dead,  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  which  has 
loved  us  and  redeemed  and  purified  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
his  blood,  and  is  henceforth  the  conqueror  through  his  resur- 
rection after  his  three  days  of  shame  in  Jerusalem,  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  cometh  quickly  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  a  judge,  a  ruler  who  brings  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
to  earth,*  The  historical  allusions  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  much  more  full :  their  value  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  merely  repeat  the  record  of  the  Gospels,  but 
confirm,  enlarge  or  alter  it,  out  of  several  older  Jewish-Chris- 
tian, or  Hellenistic  sources.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  servant  of 
God,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  had,  after  the  baptism 
preached  by  John  to  Israel,  collected  disciples,  and  he  began 
his  essentially  Israelitish  ministry  in  Galilee,  going  through  the 
land  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  working  miracles  of  merpy  and  of 
healing,  especially  on  the  possessed,  he  himself  most  truly 
fulfilling  his  own  saying/  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,"  at  last*  betrayed  by  his  disciple  Judas,  unjustly 
accused  before  Pilate  by  the  elders  of  the  people, — he  the  just 
and  holy  One,  and  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  Pilate,  a 
murderer  was  preferred  before  him  by  the  people,  and  he  was 
denied,  then  crucified  and  slain.  But  in  truth  God  had  so 
willed  it,  in  order  to  exalt  him  as  the  Christ,  and  through  him, 
if  not  indeed  through  the  cross,  to  give  redemption,  peace  and 

*  Comp.  Key.  v.  5.  xxii.  16.  i.  5.  v.  6.  9.  12.  1,  5.  xviii.  2.  8.  xvii.  14. 
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forgiveness  to  men.  On  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead, 
showed  himself  alive  for  a  length  of  time  (for  forty  days, 
according  to  one  passage)  not  indeed  to  the  people,  but  to  his 
own  followers,  with  whom  he  ate  and  drank,  and  to  whom  he 
delivered  his  last  charges  and  promises  before  his  ascension, 
including  his  promise  of  his  coming  again.*  The  writings, 
taken  together,  are  instructive,  even  in  their  inward  contra- 
dictions on  the  most  important  points.  According  to  one 
communication,  which  has  perhaps  reached  us  through  the 
hand  and  statement  of  the  Pauline  author,  Jesus,  before  his 
departure,  commanded  his  apostles  to  preach  to  all  the  world, 
beginning  from  Jerusalem  :  according  to  other  Jewish- Chris- 
tian records,  the  mission  was  in  reality  only  to  Israel :  in  one 
communication,  he  is  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  to  whose 
words  men  must  hearken  as  if  spoken  by  Moses  :  according  to 
a  Hellenistic  source,  he  has,  secretly  or  openly,  laid  hands  on 
the  outward  ordinances  of  Moses,  his  precepts  and  the 
existence  of  the  Temple,  and  has  doomed  them  to  destruction.f 
These  are  conflicting  statements  which  not  only  recall  the  later 
divisions  of  parties,  but  also  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  with 
their  two-fold  aspect,  of  which  Paul  has  just  now  given  a 
proof. 

Although  it  is  possible  historical  research  may  challenge 
many  of  these  facts,  yet  a  solid  kernel  of  the  life  of  Jesus  has 
been  formed  under  our  eyes,  which  can  withstand  dissolution, 
and  be  assured  and  confirmed  by  the  assent  of  ancient  witnesses 
on  many  important  points.  • 

*  Comp.  especially  chaps,  ii.  iii.  x.  xiii.  The  saying  xx.  35.  That  the  death  of 
Jesus  had  as  such  no  purpose  of  salvation,  as  in  Paul,  must  be  at  once  admitted, 
but  neither  can  we  doubt  that  Paul  has  here  discerned  the  fundamental  thought  of 
Jesus  himself. 

t  Universalism,  Acts  i.  8.  comp.  ii.  39.  iii.  26,  et  seq.  Against  it,  x.  11,  28,  34, 
36,  39,  et  seq.  Law,  iii.  22,  23.  vi.  11-14.  vii.  38,  44-50.  V.  38  and  44  show  that  at 
any  rate  Stephen  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  spii-itual  and  to  some  extent  the 
material  side  of  the  Mosaic  law  had  not  been  abolished,  but  rather  the  excesses  of 
the  sensuous  worship  of  the  Temple  and  the  sacrifices.  And  on  this  point  he  is  in 
agreement  with  Jesus. 
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B.—The  Four  Gospels. 

In  this  manner  we  pass  with  less  uneasiness  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  so  often   examined  up  to 
this  day,  an  enquiry  which  has  for  the  last  century  been  as 
often  declared  to  be  solved  as  to  be  insoluble.     Not  that  the 
whole  historical  life  of  Jesus  is  involved  in  this  enquiry  :  it  is 
only  interested  in  at  once  certifying  by  means  of  new  witnesses, 
and  in  enlarging  by  their  aid  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
which  Paul,  together  with  other  sources,  has  shown  to  us  as  a 
whole.     For  however  satisfied  we  may  feel  with  the  general 
features  of  the  sculpture-work  of  Paul,  we  do  not  wish  to  lose 
the  more  accurate  details  of  this  mighty  life,  and  of  the  words 
which  have  moved,  and  still  continue  to  move  the  world :  and 
where  it  is  possible,  the  one  literature  must  be  a  key  to  the  other. 
The  criticism  of  the  Gospels  is  a  science  in  itself.     But  it  is 
a  controversial  science,  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  seeking  ground 
for  itself,  must  in  some  degree  help  to  found  that  science,  since 
it  lays  down  the  general  points  of  view,  and  surveys  the  work 
of  criticism  with  a  historical  eye.     There  are  two  main  pointg 
of  controversy  by  which  the  criticism  of  the   Gospels  is  at 
present  hampered,  and  by  which,  as  the  faint-hearted  believe,  all 
attempts  at  a  life  of  Jesus  are  palsied :  the  preference  given  to 
the  three  first  Evangelists  or  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  agaiuj, 
which  of  the  three  is  to  be  preferred,  or,  as  the  question  is  now 
stated,  Matthew  or  Mark.     We  might  indeed  take  another 
step,  to  ask  in  the  third  place  for  the  most  ancient  sources  of 
these  Gospels,  and  hotly  dispute  as  to  the  way  they  were  com-: 
piled,    but   this   would   only   lead   to    unfruitful    surmises    or 
unsound  ground.     In  the  two  enquiries  which  we  have  marked 
out,  we  can,  since  either  is  customary,  start  from  the  three 
first,   or  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  order  to  confute  or  to 
justify,  either  triumphantly  or  moderately,  one  by  meq,ns  of 
the  other.     It  seems  best  to  begin  with  those  Gospels  which 
by  their  anticiuity  and  the  view  taken  by  the  apostle- Paul 
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stand  nearest  to  the  life  of  Jesus.     Tliese  are  the  three   first 
Gospels,  and  we  begin  with  Matthew. 

I. — The  Three  Fiest  Gospels. 
It  has  been  most  confidently  assumed  by  all  tradition,  and 
by  all  independent  research  into  the  matter,  that  the  three 
first  Gospels  are  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourth,  and  again, 
as  was  observed  by  the  ancient  church,  that  their  narrative 
is  united  in  a  brotherly  alliance,  which  is  characterised  by 
greater  faithfulness  to  tradition,  by  an'  objective  and  popular 
style,  and  consequently  by  a  close,  and  often  even  a  verbal 
agreement  in  important  points  as  well  as  in  trifles.*  On 
this  account,  it  has  been  well  to  consider  these  together, 
like  a  picture  seen  in  a  three-fold  reflection;  and  they 
have  indeed  been  lately  arranged  in  this  manner :  from  this 
collation  (synopsis)  they  have,  since  Griesbach,  been  called  the 
Synoptical  Gospels.  Their  great  harmony  at  first  encouraged 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  full,  certain,  and  ancient  tradition 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  But  the  discrepancies,  which  are  becom- 
ing ever  more  apparent  to  criticism,  modify  the  belief,  or 
at  any  rate  call  upon  us  to  attempt  to  declare  or  discover,  the 
most  ancient  among  the  old,  the  most  trustworthy  among  the 
probable.  Thus  the  contemplation  of  the  Gospels  together 
must  lead  to  an  anatomical  dissection  of  the  three  organisms, 
of  their  traditions,  as  they  were  formerly  considered,  and  of 
their  standpoints,  as  we  now  try  to  interpret  them.  Each  one 
of  the  three  has  in  turn  been  distinguished  as  the  first,  second, 
or  third,  while  even  the  first  has  at  the  same  time  run  the  risk 
of  being  set  down,  not  as  the  earliest  original,  but  only  as  the 
firstborn  among  the  manifold  and  more  modern  versions  of  the 
lost  and  really  venerable  original  Gospel.     Amid  such  a  crowd 

*  Weizsdcker  has  lately-in  his  Untersuch.  iiber  das.  ev.  Gesch.  1864.  p.  221,  et 
seq.  sought  to  reconcile  these  distinctions  by  a  reference  to  the  traditional,  the 
theological  and  the  ideal  treatment  of  John.  This  is  not  altogether  consistent  with  his 
admission,  p.  10.  of  the  simple  style  of  the  original,  popular,  and  natural  narrative 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels. 
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of  views,  we  plead  for  Matthew,  according  to  the  old  belief, 
which  has  also  been  vindicated  by  the  critical  school  of  Tubin- 
gen (Baur,  Strauss,  Schwegler,  Zeller,  Hilgenfeld,)  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  surmise  which  is  now  favoured  and  forcibly  urged 
of  the  absolute  or  relative  originality  of  Mark :  and  we  must 
add  our  conviction  that  if  as  a  Gospel,  which  is  superior  to  the 
others,  and  especially  to  Luke,  in  the  excellence  of  its  compo- 
sition, it  must  rely  upon  manuscript  sources  which  were  more 
ancient  and  more  rudely  compiled,  any  certain  and  accurate 
reference  to  these  most  ancient  oi'iginals  is  not  only  impossible, 
(see  further  on  Luke)  but  is  in  itself  a  pure  hypothesis.* 

A. — Matthew. 
Jesus  himself  has  neither  taken  the  pen  in  order  to  write 
down  the  things  worthy  to  be  remembered  (for  how  indeed 
should  he,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  to  manifest,  to  give,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  mankind,  have  found  time  and  inclination 
to  do  so  ?)  nor  did  he  charge  his  Apostles  with  the  task  of 
writing  Gospels,  although  he  delivered  the  Gospel  to  them. 
(Matt.  X.  7.)  In  his  perfectly  genuine  humility,  he  was  zealous 
to  maintain  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  about  his  own, 
in  the  spirit  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  was  not  careful. 
Even  without  such  efforts  which  are  characteristic  of  modern 
times,  this  Man  could  feel  no  anxiety  about  the  remembrance  of 
him  in  the  future,  who  was  assured  that  the  heavens  would  pass 
away  before  his  words,  (Matt.  xxiv.  35,)  that  they  would  out- 
last all  the  enmities  of  the  world,  (xxiv.  1 4,)  and  that  even  his 
anointing  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bethany  Avould  be  for  ever 
made  known  to  all  the  earth  by  preaching  and  report,  (xxvi. 
13.)  In  fact,  from  this  entire  freedom  from  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  we  have  now  lost  the  possession  of  a  perfectly 
genuine,  certain,  and  ever-valid  Gospel :  we  have  merely  moro 
scanty  and  later  sources,  qualified  by  gnawing  doubt :  yet  wo 

*  III  what  follows  it  is  self-evident  that  we  refer  to  the  principal  works  of  our 
days,  by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Kiistlin,  Bleek,  Holtzmaan,  Weizsacker,  and  others. 
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are  thereby  delivered  from  the  servitude  of  the  sacred  letter, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  due  to  the  great  faith  of  our  Master  that 
we  find  in  them  Himself,  in  person  and  in  word,  sometimes 
very  nigh  to  us,  and  again  far  off. 

It  is  fabled  that  soon  after  the  departure  of  Jesus,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Stephen,  as  it  is  supposed  by  Eichhorn,  the 
author  of  the  "Urevangelium"  records,  or  first  Gospels,  either 
by  Matthew  or  by  Philip,  or  by  the  college  of  Apostles,  were 
extant.  For  a  long  while,  especially  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, men  were  satisfied  with  the  spoken  reminiscences,  and 
the  Gentile  Christian  Church  of  Paul  depended  on  the  main 
facts,  and  must  indeed,  if  they  desired  a  detailed  Gospel,  wait 
for  the  Church  of  Palestine,  as  the  inmost  circle,  to  take  the 
initiative.  Here,  indeed,  where  the  life  of  Jesus  had  its  origin, 
this  growing  need  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
apostolic  age,  from  the  time  that  the  college  of  Apostles  was 
constituted  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (a.d.  53-70.)  A 
new  generation  had  ■arisen,  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  those 
of  the  dispersion,  as  well  as  the  carefully  guarded  Gentile 
world,  desired  information  about  Jesus,  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  offence  of  the  cross  offered  to  the  Messiah, 
who  yet  seemed  to  be  in  his  second  coming  the  last  friend,  the 
last  star  of  the  declining  Jerusalem  :  on  the  other  hand,  Paul, 
by  preaching  that  the  law  and  the  national  privileges  must 
have  an  end,  demanded  an  accurate  collection  of  the  decisions 
of  the  "Master,''  on  whose  authority  there  was  more  imme- 
diate dependence  in  the  community  of  Jewish  Christians  than 
in  the  spiritual  churches  of  the  Gentiles.  In  this  manner 
accounts  of  his  royal  descent  had  their  origin ;  then  his 
revelations  about  the  future  of  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  the 
world,  were  revealed  or  put  together;  then  came  collections  of 
his  words  and  deeds,  and  especially  of  his  end  in  Jerusalem  : 
the  two  could  indeed  hardly  be  divided,  as  the  preface  to  Luke 
shows  (Luke  i.  1),  both  because  it  was  impossible,  and  because 
Judaism  desired  words  and  signs. 
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It  was  in  such  connection,  grounded,  no  doubt,  on  a  begin- 
ning of  this  literature,  already  in  existence,  chiefly  consisting 
of  genealogies,  revelations,  sayings,  and  acts,  (as  Matthew  and 
Luke  show,)  that  the  carefully-composed  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  issued,  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

a.     The  Gospel  as  a  whole. 

In  a  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  the  neglect  of  chronological  questions.  By  this  the  whole 
matter  is  quickly  distorted.  The  chronological  signs  of  a  lite- 
rary fragment  have  the  first  right  to  speak  when  the  other 
marks  of  its  origin  and  connection  are  so  obscure  or  contro- 
verted. 

The  first  Gospel  was  in  the  main,  and  in  its  nucleus,  which 
has  not  been  injured  by  subsequent  additions,  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (a.d.  70.)  This  can  be  shown 
by  the  absence  of  all  intimations  that  the  Jerusalem  of  the 
days  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  city  of  a  great  King,  possessing  the 
Temple  in  its  splendour  of  gold  and  stone-work,  its  altar  and 
sacrifice,  priests  in  their  courses,  and  religious  parties,  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  writer's  time.  (v.  35,  xxiii.  2-16,  22,  23.) 
Much  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  this  in  particular  : — 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  of  which 
one  stone  should  not  remain  upon  another,  (xxiv.  2,  xxii.  7.) 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  this  is  only  done  in  predictions 
by  Jesus,  which  have  by  no  means  been  fulfilled,  as  they  were 
spoken  by  him,  or  afterwards  inserted.  The  city  was  burned, 
but  not  by  the  armies  of  God ;  the  Temple  was  thrown  down, 
but  in  the  historical  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  catastrophe 
was  not  heralded  by  the  erection  of  altars  of  abomination  in 
the  holy  places,  as  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  by  a  flight  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  of  the  Christians,  from  the  town  of  which  the 
Temple  only  had  been  defiled,  by  the  appearance  of  false  pro- 
phets, full  of  the  most  deceitful  arts,  and,  most  important  of 
all,  by  an   "  immediate "   return   of  Christ,   to  end   the   brief 
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trouble  of  the  believers  who  awaited  his  day  upon  the  moun- 
tains.* 

It  is  indeed  asserted,  that  the  error  of  the  author,  who 
apparently  wrote  when  the  old  Jewish  conditions  were  still 
unchanged,  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  can  sim- 
ply be  explained  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  reproduced 
the  old  histories,  sayings,  and  sources,  even  when  the  situation 
had  long  been  changed,  and  many  of  the  Master's  words  had 
lost  on  one  side  their  interest,  on  the  other  their  truth.  It  may 
be  so  in  some  instances,  but  in  general  no  narrator  will  trouble 
himself  with  antiquated  stories ;  no  believing  Christian  with 
predictions  of  Jesus,  of  which  he  has  historically  experienced 
the  reverse  :  there  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this  in  the  other 
Gospels,  which  have  suppressed  the  point  of  those  predictions 
of  Jesus  which  had  become  historically  doubtful,  and  have  in 
particular  set  aside  the  "immediate"  return  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  author  of 
the  first  Gospel  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
yet  could  place  the  second  coming  "  immediately  "  after  that 
event,  if  he,  in  all  the  glow  of  momentary  expectation,  (xxiv. 
15)  had  found  time  and  leisure,  not  only  to  write  a  Gospel, 
but  to  construe,  with  an  astute  refinement  of  interpretation, 
the  "  immediate "  into  one  or  two  swiftly-fleeting  decades. 
Many  other  signs  point  to  the  same  date,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  the  numerous  references  to  a  second 
coming  of  Jesus  in  that  generation,  to  the  nation  still  in  exist- 
ence, together  with  its  hierarchy,  to  the  disciples,  and  indeed 

*  These  are  the  features  of  chap,  xxiv.,  particularly  of  v.  14—29.  The  fSSsXvyfia 
kpTinwaeijjg  i(TTo}Q  iv  t6-ki^  ay'Vj  xxiv.  15,  can  from  its  expression  and  the  historical 
reference  to  Daniel  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  12,  5,  4.  1  Mace.  I.  54),  be  nothing  but  the 
heathen  altar  of  abomination.  The  offering  of  ensigns  by  Titus  (Jos.  B.  J.  6,  6.) 
took  place  at  the  close,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall,  and  was  only  for  a 
moment,  nor  is  there  anything  said  of  the  erection  of  a  heathen  altar  in  the  Temple. 
Again,  the  false  prophets  (comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  6,  5,  2.  7,  11,  1),  were  not  exactly  mis- 
leading, like  those  in  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  but  they  were  iycafliroi  irapctTuivTvpdvvuiv. 
The  flight  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  took  place  earlier.  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  20,  1.  2,  14, 
2.  4,  6,  3.     Ant.  20.  11,  1.     The  Christians,  Eus.  3.  5. 
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to  the  Apostles,  as  still  living,  and  as  not  having  gone  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  mission  in  Palestine.*  Even  the  locality 
of  the  field  of  blood,  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  is  pointed  out,  and  this  may  be  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
possibility after  the  destruction.f  The  narrative  of  the  tribute- 
money  is  still  more  important.  Jesus  paid  the  temple-tax,  in 
order  to  offend  no  man,  although  he  is  free  as  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  equal  and  superior  to  the  princes  of  royal  houses,  who 
pay  no  tax.  After  the  year  71,  the  temple-tax  was,  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  transferred  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  :  from  that  time  Judaism  and 
Jewish  Christianity  was  offended  by  the  very  name  of  the  di- 
drachma,  and  that  Jesus  should  have  paid  the  tax  in  order 
not  to  offend  the  heathen ;  and  the  story  of  the  temple-tax,  which 
led  to  taking  the  fish,  disappeared  from  all  the  later  Gospels, 
amid  the  triumph  of  the  modern  aversion  to  miracles,  which 
would  willingly  dispense  with  the  miracle  of  the  fish.  J 

It  has  been  already  maintained  that  Jesus  could  not  possibly 
have  so  distinctly  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The 
special  incident  was  not  open  to  prophecy,  and  moreover  the 
author  of  the  Revelation,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and 
his  proximity  to  the  terrible  occurrence  (a.d.  68)  only  believed 
that  the  outer  courts  of  the  Temple  would  be  thrown  down,  to- 
gether with  the  altar  of  burnt-sacrifice,  and  that  the  Temple 
would  be  divinely  preserved. §  The  distinct  prediction  of  the 
destruction  must  be  ascribed  to  the  writer  who  had  survived  it. 
The  question  must  be  left  open,  in  reply  to  this  objection, 
whether  Jesus  himself,  ek  a  somewhat  later  time,  foresaw  the 
overthrow  of  the  Temple.  Yet  the  first  undoubtedly  appears 
from  a  crowd  of  old  traditions  about  the  trial  of  Jesus,  as  well 

*  xxiii.  36,  39  ;  xxiv.  34;  xxvi.  64;  x.  23;  xvi.  28;  xix.  27,  et  seq. 

t  xxii.  8.  The  antiquity  of  this  passage  is^  however  doubtful  in  another  aspect. 
(See  infra.) 

%  xvii.  24,  et  seq.  Also  B.  J.  7,  6,  5  (in  any  case  before  the  fourtli  year  of 
Vespasian,  i.  c.  73).     Suet.  Domit.  12.     Dio.  C.  66,  7. 

^  licv.  xi.  1,  et  seq. 
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as  that  of  Stephen.*  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  after  the  irreconcilable  conflict  of  foreign 
power  and  national  obstinacy  became  apparent,  the  old  range  of 
Jewish  history  and  prophecy  had  been  brought  near,  and  even 
in  Jewish  circles  there  had  been,  since  the  middle  of  the  century, 
forecastings  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  of  the  burning  of 
the  Temple. t  The  account  in  the  Revelation  is  no  proof  to  the 
contrary  :  this  characteristic  Jewish  bargaining,  this  giving  and 
taking  would  assert  itself  the  more  when  the  worst  was  antici- 
pated, whether  from  the  words  of  Jesus  or  from  personal  fore- 
boding. The  use  of  the  Revelation  itself  by  the  evangelist  has 
been  added  to  all  the  other  reasons  for  the  later  origin  of  Mat- 
thew. This  in  itself  will  not  absolutely  constrain  us  to  fall  back 
on  the  destruction  of  the  city :  but  these  traces  are  not  convinc- 
ing j  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  simplicity,  and  conse- 
quently the  originahty  and  independence  of  the  predictions  of 
Jesus,  are  palpable  when  we  compare  them  with  the  overdrawn 
visions  of  the  future  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  J 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  does  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  stand  knocking  urgently  at  the  door.  The 
time  is  far  spent,  the  Christians  wait,  the  little  troop  of 
Apostles  is  welded  together,  the  Master,  the  Christ,  (this  name 
of  office  is  repeatedly,  as  well  as  by  Paul,  used  instead  of  that 
which  was  personal),  still  tarries. §  The  evangelist,  as  such, 
points  to  Daniel,  who  foretold  the  profanation  of  the  Temple, 
and  to  the  Master  who,  after  many  stages  of  preparation,  still 

*  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  61.   Mark  xiv.  58.     John  ii.  19.     Particularly  Acts  vi.  14. 

t  Josephus  dates  the  end  from  the  Procuratorship  of  Cumanus  (a.d.  48)  :  in  his 
time  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  been  contemplated.  See  Jos.  B.  J.  2, 12,  5. 
Ant.  20,  16,  1.  We  can  also  partly  explain  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  from  the  history  of  the 
time. 

t  Hitzig.,  in  his  acute  treatise,  1843,  on  John  Mark,  p.  141,  found  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
30,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  use  of  the  Eevelation  (i.  7).  VolJcma^  agrees  with 
him  in  der  Ursprung  der  Ev.  p.  158.  But  without  considering  other  facts,  can  such 
a  conclusion  be  deduced  from  one  passage,  which  essentially  belongs  to  the  common 
use  of  the  Ajiocalypsc  among  Christians. 

§   Comp.  xxiv.  48  ;  xxv.  5  ;  xvi.  28. 
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tries  the  patience  of  his  Christians.*  The  general  tone  of 
trembling  and  feverish  expectation,  expressed  both  in  the 
details  of  the  predictions  and  in  their  exalted  tone,  points  to 
the  actual  dawn  of  the  last  times.  The  book  (and  not  only  its 
source)  is  written  about  the  year  a.d.  6Q,  in  which  the  fatal  war 
with  Rome  began,  of  which  the  issue  might  be  sketched  as  a 
whole,  but  only  surmised  in  details,  and  with  the  war  the 
dispersion  of  Jews  and  Christians,  which,  in  its  early  beginning, 
was  not  foreseen  by  the  author. f  Most  modern  critics  ascribe 
this  Gospel,  or  its  earliest  germ,  to  this  time,  or  in  general 
to  the  years  60-70,  as  indeed  Irenseus  named  the  date  of  the 
preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome  (a.d.  64)  :  Baur  however, 
which  is  quite  untenable,  has  suggested  the  years  130-134, 
the  date  of  the  second  fall  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  Emperor 
-Adrian,  Volkmar,  the  year  115,  or  of  late  105-110. J 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  is  also  in  great  measure  favour- 
able to  the  antiquity  of  this  Gospel.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go, 
the  book  of  Matthew,  together  with  its  companion,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  is  the  one  most  in  use.  Jewish  Christianity, 
naturally  archaic  and  conservative,  rejected  all  other  Gospels, 
and  the  Judaizing  Papias  doubtless  measured  the  imperfection, 
and  also  the  confusion  of  Mark,  by  the  scale  of  Matthew  :  but 
the  writers  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  particularly  the  author 
of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (cir.  a.d.  120)  have  also  preferred 
Matthew. §      So  that  Matthew  is,  almost  without  exception, 

*  xxiv.  15,  32,  et  seq. 

t  Comp.  Eus.  3,  5:  tov  Xaov  ri^g  Iv  lepoaoXvfioig  iKKXijaloQ  Kara  Tiva  \Qr]a^ov — 
SoQevra  Trpo  tov  ttoXe/xov  /itraj/acrrfji-at  tIjq  TroXtwQ  —KiKiXevrrftivov. 

X  The  passage  in  Irenceus,  Ilaer.  3.  1,  1:  Matthteus  in  Hebrseis  ipsorum  lingua 
scripturam  edidit  evangelii,  quam  Petrus  et  Paulus  Romse  evangelizarcnt,  et  fuiula- 
rent  ecclesiam.  Post  vero  horum  excessum  Marcus,  Lucas,  &c.  Postca  et  Joannes 
discipulus  doraini  et  ipse  edidit  eyangelium,  Ephesi  Asiae  commovensr 

§  Iren.  26,  2.  Eus.  3,  27.  From  Barnabas,  comp.  only  c.  7  :  Gall  and  vinegar  : 
c.  4.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen  :  also  Volkmar,  Ursprung,  p.  65,  admits  the  uso 
of  Matthew,  in  opposition  to  Weizsacker.  Besides  I  disagree  wilh  V.  in  believing 
that  the  quotation  of  the  passages,  Matt.  xx.  16,  xxii.  14,  in  c.  4,  under  the  title, 
wf  yeypaTTra,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  confusion  with  a  book  of  the  0.  T.  such  as 
4.  E^ra,  in  which  the  text  is  altogether  otherwise  (niulli  creati,  pauci  sulvabuiiUir) 
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placed  first  in  tlie  series  of  evangelists,  and  by  the  most  ancient 
Fathers^  he  is  throughout  expressly  declared  to  be  the  earliest 
evangelist,*  Following  the  reckoning  of  Irenaeus,  Eusebius 
wished  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  book  about  a.d.  40.  The  oldest 
quotations  from  Matthew  which  we  can  trace  are  to  be  found  in 
the  other  Gospels  :  then,  not  to  mention  Cerinthus  the  Gnostic 
(cir.  A.D.  100-120),  in  the  epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement 
(cir.  120),  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (cir.  140),  and  by  Justin 
(150).t 

Together  with  its  great  and  antique  simplicity,  which  is 
shown,  among  other  ways,  by  this  being  the  only  book  in  the 
New  Testament  which  retains  the  expression  of  Jesus  ''  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,^'  the  Gospel  is  not  destitute  of  the  peculiarities 
and  style  of  its  author.  Its  purpose,  plan  and  method,  and  a 
characteristic  mode  of  expression  can  be  observed,  even  in  de- 
tails. These  points  must  be  clearly  understood,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  how  much  of  historical  truth  and  how  much 
originality  we  may  expect  and  find  in  comparison  with^  the 
other  evangelists. 

In  this  remarkably  realistic  Gospel,  in  which  the  author  has 
desired  to  lose  himself  in  his  subject,  one  literary  passion  is 
apparent,  as  Iren^us  has  already  observed,  that  is,  to  set  forth 
Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah  of  Israel,  who  was  indeed  unlooked 
for  in  this  fashion,  although  it  was  as  such  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  all  the  utterances  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.^ 

but  simply  as  a  quotation  from  the  Gospel,  The  comparison  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
does  not  first  begin  as  Volkmar,  following  Credner,  remarks  (p.  Ill,  tpwvt)  6tov  St' 
cnroffT.  K.  cia  Trpo(p.)  with  Theophilus,  a.d.  180,  but  began  much  earlier.  Comp. 
Justin.  Ap.  I.  61  ;  Tryph.  119  ;  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eus.  4,  23,  Tatian,  c.  13. 
Epist.  from  Lyons,  in  Eus.  51,  in  N.  T.  1  Tim.  v.  18,  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 

*  Orig.  ap.  Eus.  6,  25:  TrpJJrov;  yky paiTTai.  Iren.  p.  50.  Comp.  Credner 
and  Volkmar,  Geschicht.  des  N.  T.  Canon,  1860,  393.  In  Cod.  fragm.  Ev.  Marc,  et 
Mt.  antiquis.  ex  mon.  Bopp.  Taurinum  perlatus,  Mark  is  once  placed  before 
Matthew. 

t  Epiph.  Haer.  30,  says  that  Cerinthus  made  use  of  this  Gospel.  In  1.  Clem.  46, 
I  find  the  saying  of  the  woes  is  closer  to  Matthew  than  to  Luke. 

X  Iren.  fragm  xxix.  cd.  Stieren.  I.  842:  to  Kara  M.  iv.  ttooq  lovSalovg  lypcKptj. 
ovTOi  yap  nTt^ufiovv  ■Kavv  ni/olpa  Ik  OTTipfiaTog  ^a(3io  Xpicrov.    'O  li  M.  Kaiin 
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Wliercvor  wc  find  :  "  hereby  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  :" 
or,  "All  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  is  written  :" 
the  unseen  author  betrays  himself  and  his  purpose,  and  wo 
have  a  right  to  look  for  this  purpose  wherever  it  can  be  deduced 
from  his  points  of  view,  even  when  it  is  not  allied  with  any 
proof  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  object  of  the  evangelist 
is  therefore  apologetic,  his  words  are .  addressed,  as  Ireneeus 
saw,  to  the  Jews,  but  also,  as  it  was  added  by  Origen 
and  his  successors,  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  the  glo- 
rious side  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  to  be  shown,  and  its  oflPenco 
removed,  as  in  fact  predictions  were  to  be  found  in  both  senses, 
but  especially  in  the  last.  This  above  all  was  to  be  set  forth  : 
he  is,  as  God  had  proved  him  to  be  by  signs  of  every  kind,  the 
Messiah,  in  spite  of  the  shadows  of  his  history,  in  spite  of  his 
freedom  from  the  law,  and  of  his  breach  with  the  people,  caused 
by  the  people  themselves,  according  to  the  old  prophecy,  and 
in  spite  of  his  death ;  his  second  coming  would  disperse  the  last 
clouds,  when  he  should  return  as  the  Saviour  of  Jerusalem, 
and  gather  all  Israel  to  himself,  together  with  the  believers  who 
watched  for  him.*  It  must  be  shown  how  far  such  apologetic 
history  is  histoincal :  in  the  meanwhile  it  appears  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  since  it  has  not  disguised  that  aspect  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  which  was  opposed  to  Judaism. 

The  plan"  of  the  book  is  careful,  simple  and  transparently 
clear,  and  well  executed.  The  author  describes,  without  includ- 
ing the  youth  of  Jesus,  two  important  stages  of  his  public  life, 
his  entrance  to  office  in  Galilee,  together  with  the  call  to  repent- 
ance and  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  entrance  on  the 
way  of  death,  with  the  cry  of  anguish  and  his  foretelling  of 

fiaWov  iTfpo^poTspnv  tx(ov  Tr]v  roiavTtjv  tTri^vniav  iravToiwg  airivh,  &c.  Also 
particularly  the  genealogy  of  David.  Orig.  ap.  Eus.  6,  25:  Tois  arro  lovSaifffiov 
■niVTivaaaai. 

*  Kostlin,  Urspr.  u.  compos,  dcr  synopt.  Ev.  1853,  6,  et  seq.,  has  already  sought 
to  define  the  Jewish  purpose  of  the  Gospel  in  bolder  lines,  and  yet  has  overlooked 
much.  It  would  he  easy  to  jirove  that  the  foregoing  points  of  view  are  for  the 
most  part  removed  by  diligent  reference  to  the  O.  T.  13.  14.   15,  7.  21.  42.  26,  51. 
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the  future.*  He  has  placed  these  main  divisions  before  the 
reader  with  great  distinctness,  and  has  divided  them  again  into 
lesser  sections.  He  has  not  only  taken  pleasure  in  making 
a  significant  and  truly  Jewish  play  upon  numbers  by  the  appo- 
sition of  ten  miracles,  eight  beatitudes,  seven  woes,  four  and 
three  parables,  three  temptations,  three  followers,  and  two  blind 
men.  He  has,  in  the  first  part  carried  out  successfully  his 
theory  of  the  two-fold  and  efficacious  work  of  Jesus,  on  which 
he  had  insisted  in  the  beginning  :  "  He  went  about  teaching, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sick- 
ness :"  (iv.  23).  He  thus  subdivides  the  main  subject  into  two 
branches,  that  of  teaching  and  of  action,  and  since  he  is 
moderate  in  all  things,  he  neither  fritters  each  away  in  endless 
particulars,  nor  fatigues  us  by  exaggerating  the  two -fold 
aspect ;  he  makes  four  stages,  which  begin  with  great  sayings, 
and  end  with  great  acts  ;  he  opens  his  career  with  the  sermon 
on  the  mount ;  his  embassy  is  confirmed  by  his  mission  speech ; 
the  strife  begins  with  the  parables,  and  is  heightened  by  his 
invective  against  the  precepts  of  the  Pharisees,  (v.  1,  x.  1,  xiii. 
1,  XV.  1.)  In  the  second  division  his  preaching  and  his  acts 
retreat  before  the  overwhelming  cry  of  anguish,  which  as  such 
brings  the  facts  of  his  suQ'erings  ever  closer,  and  here  we 
have  the  cry  of  anguish  at  four  stages,  at  C^sarea,  at  Caper- 
naum, before  Jerusalem,  and  in  Jerusalem  before  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  (xvi.  22,  xvii.  22,  xx,  17,  xxvi.  1.  2).  This  ad- 
vance of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  grouping  words 
and  acts,  show  that  the  historical  progress  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  classification  of  such  things  as  are 
similar.  In  fact  we  do  find,  together  with  a  few  anticipations, 
or  anachronisms,  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  fair  and  continual 
development  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  His  preaching  ever  flows 
forward  from  an  approaching  kingdom  to  one  which  has  come, 

*  Matt.  iv.  17:  and  totb  ijp^aro  o  It]aove  Kr]pv<j<Jiiv  Kai  X'lynv.  Matt.  xvj,21: 
cnro  TOTE  Tjp^uTo  6  I.  Seiicvveiv  roig  fia^tjrait;  avroii.  Even  this  striking  parallel 
has  been  regularly  overlooked. 
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and  wliich  is  to  conao,  from  a  strong  uttoranco  of  the  law,  to  a 
criticism  wliicli  ever  grows  fuller,  from  the  calling  of  all  Israel 
to  the  calling  of  the  babes  and  sucklings,  from  a  calling  of  the 
Jews  to  a  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  from  a  preaching  of  the 
Messiah  to  a  preaching  of  the  Son,  and  finally  to  a  preaching  of 
the  cross.  The  proclamation  at  Cffisarea  Philippi  of  the  Messiah 
and  of  his  suffering  is  more  brilliantly  set  forth  in  all  its  parts 
than  in  any  other  Gospel.  In  the  acts  of  Jesus,  the  gradations 
of  miracle  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  from  the  first  stage  of  the 
ten  miracles  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  in  which  the  thousands  are  fed.  The  disciples  steadily 
advance,  from  vague  admiration  to  the  grand  acknowledg- 
ment finally  made  by  Peter.  The  conflict  with  the  people  and 
their  leaders  is  slowly  begun  :  Jesus  hopes,  the  people  believe, 
the  Pharisees  are  in  suspense,  and  Jesus  still  bears  with  them  : 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career  a  deadly  strife  is  declared  on 
both  sides;  and  understood  by  his  disciples,  who  proclaim  him, 
but  hated  g,nd  persecuted  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  Jesus 
attains  to  his  predestined  death  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  consistency  of  this  representation  is  throughout  plain 
and  simple  :  where  the  great  facts  speak,  neither  a  heightened 
rhetoric  nor  an  admiring  comment  is  needed.  We  do  how- 
ever perceive  a  deep  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people.  When  we  compare  Matthew  with  his 
successors  in  his  account  of  one  or  all  of  the  miracles,  we  find 
sculpture-work,  antique  history,  the  more  effective  because  it 
is  natural  and  does  not  seek  for  effect.*  This  peculiarity  is 
the  more  striking  because  the  narrative  is  not  unskilful. 
Both  in  general  and  in  detail  he  makes  an  intelligent  use  of  his 
materials,  his  sentences  are  smoothly  rounded,  and  occasion- 
ally we  find  a  Greek  turn  of  expression  (vi.  16,  xxi.  41). 
Hardly  any  one  now  believes  with  the  ancient  church  that  the 
treatise  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew :  it  is  too  decidedly 
Greek  :  most  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  arc 
•  Comp.  Strauss,  115. 
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taken  from  the  Greek,  not  from  the  Hebrew  version,  and  a 
certain  Hebrew  colomnng  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  consequence  of  their  Jewish 
extraction.* 

The  general  impression,  as  to  the  historical  value  of  the 
book,  is  exceedingly  favourable.  No  doubt  the  author,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  lived  a  full  generation  after  Christ,  when 
recollections  may  have  been  obscured,  sayings  rendered  more 
glorious,  and  fresh  interests  had  arisen  :  but  the  interval  was 
too  short  really  to  sweep  away  a  historical  life,  the  circles  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  were  too  disciplined  and  sober  to 
replace  facts  by  dreams,  an  eastern  memory  was  naturally  too 
tenacious,  and  moreover  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ  still  lived. 
The  author  is  no  doubt  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  h'as  some  regard 
for  his  law  and  nation,  but  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  these  things, 
as  it  is  described  by  him,  is  wholly  nourished  by  a  liberal  spirit 
in  which  there  is  nothing  of  Judaism,  and  the  bitter  taunts,  said 
to  have  been  addressed  to  Paul,  are  only  fables. f  The  author 
is  certainly  an  apologist,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  justification 
of  Jesus,  or  his  glowing  expectation,  has  here  and  there  led 
him  too  far,  especially  in  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  his  apology  has  disguised  nothing  in  the  more  im- 
portant matters,  and  his  simple  narrative  flows  from  the  source 
of  truth.  Undoubtedly  the  author  has  a  defined  plan,  and  his 
grouping  of  facts  and  numbers  favour  the  supposition  that  a 
word  or  story  has  occasionally  been  removed  from  its  original 
connection  :  but  the  psychological  probability  of  all  the  greater 
steps,  as  well  as  his  conscientiousness,  preserve  us  from  any 
extensive  suspicion  of  the  striking  sequence  of  events.  To  sum 
up  all,  he  gives  us  a  grand  history,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
truly  human,  in  all  its  parts,  in  word  and  w^ork,  in  its  relation 

*  The  mistaken  belief  dates  from  Papias  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 

f  Anti-Paulinism,  assumed  by  Hilgenfeld,  p.  114,  and  also  by  Strauss,  p.  122. 
H.  speaks  of  tlie  attitude  of  the  old  community  as  opposed  to  Paul.  At  the  same 
time  his  critical  relation  tu  the  law  is  admitted,  p.  115. 
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to  tliG  time,  and  its  inner  development,  and  althougli  written 
by  a  Jewish  Christian,  it  harmonizes  with  Paul  in  the  main 
points,  as  they  were  then  apparent,  while  manifesting  to  us,  in 
a  manner  which  fully  proves  its  essential  accuracy,  the  Christ 
who  was  sublime  and  yet  human,  subject  to  the  law  and  yet 
superior  to  it,  Jewish  and  yet  exalted  above  Judaism. 

/3.     The  Internal  Discrejiancies  of  the  Gospel. 

The  general  unity  of  purpose  in  the  arrangement  of  this 
work  undoubtedly  admits  of  its  vindication  as  the  composition 
of  one  hand  ;  in  ancient  times,  however,  and  much  more  at  the 
present  day,  a  belief  has  arisen  in  certain  differences  which 
make  the  Gospel  the  work  of  two  or  more  distinct  hands.  At 
one  time,  and  indeed  from  the  second  century,  as  Jerome  shows, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  author  and  the  translator, 
and  now  that  the  translator  has  disappeared,  a  two-fold  attrac- 
tion to  the  perplexing  inquiry  into  the  Gospels  generally,  which 
men  desire  to  solve  in  the  form  of  this  important  book,  of  which 
the  granitic  age  forbids  our  scrutiny,  as  well  as  to  the  internal 
difficulties  of  this  particular  Gospel,  and  its  perplexing  relation  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  has  prompted  the  belief  that  the  author  was 
doubled,  or  at  all  events  that  a  contributor  was  joined  in  the 
work.*  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  life  of 
Jesus,  that  the  book  should  be  divided  between  an  earlier  and 
a  later  writer ;  nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  the  older  hand  is 
nearest  to  the  truth,  while  the  younger  has  collected  the  later 
traditions  or  points  of  view. 

None  of  the  attempts  to  separate  the  authors  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  have  obtained  a  general  assent,  nor  is  such 
assent     desirable.      From    Schleiermacher    down    to    Ewald, 

*  The  original  Hebrew  MS.  Tap.  ap.  Eus.  3. 39.  Iren.  3. 1, 1.  Orig.  ap.  Eus.  6.  25. 
Eus.  5, 8.  Hier.  vir.  ill,  3.  primus  in  .Judaea  propter  eos,  qui  ex  circumcisione  crcdide- 
rant,  ev.  Christi  liebraicis  Uteris  vcrbisque  composuit :  quod  quis  po.stea  in  gruecum 
transtulerit,  non  satis  certum  est.  Tapias  knew  of  several  translations.  That  the 
original  was  in  Greek  is  now  generally  believed.    Comp.  liostlin,  p.  37,  ct  seq. 
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Kostlin,  Holzmann,  and  Weizsacker,  many  have  tried  to  sepa- 
rate tlie  sayings  from  tlie  acts,  and  to  establish  a  collection  of 
sayings  by  Matthew,  together  with  a  distinct  historical  book  : 
on  the  other  hand  the  Tiibingen  school,  represented  by  Baur, 
Schwegler,  and  Hilgenfeld,  with  whom  Kostlin  inconsistently 
takes  part,  have  sought  to  establish  the  distinction  between  a 
strictly  Jewish- Christian  Gospel,  and  another,  more  liberal  and 
friendly  to  the  Gentiles,  compiled  by  two  or  three  hands,  and 
containing  both  the  sayings  and  acts,  the  former  the  original 
treatise,  and  the  latter  an  addition  to  it. 

Those  who  think  with  Schleiermacher  rely  on  the  statement 
of  the  Chiliast  Papias  (in  the  middle  of  the  second  century), 
that  Matthew  wrote  "the  sayings^'  or  oracles  in  Hebrew.* 
The  way  in  which  the  sayings  are  grouped  in  the  Gospel  sup- 
ported this  view.  It  was  easy  to  surmise  that  Matthew  had 
given  the  collection  of  sayings  without  the  acts,  Mark  simply 
the  Gospel  of  acts  without  the  sayings,  and  that  Matthew,  as 
it  now  stands,  and  also  Luke,  had  written  both.f 

We  shall  speak  presently  of  Mark  and  Luke.  But  if  we  are 
to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  Papias,  as  it  refers  to  Matthew,  the 
ingenious  supposition  falls  to  the  ground  in  both  particulars. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Papias  knew  only  of  a  collection  of 
sayings  by  Matthew,  for  what  he  calls  sayings,  designating 
their  general  tenor,  he  has,  in  speaking  of  Mark,  shortly 
described  as  "sayings"  in  one  place,  and  in  another,  with 
greater  exactness,  as  "  sayings  and  acts."  Whether  the  col- 
lected sayings  of  Jesus  were  ever  given  alone  must  be  altoge- 
ther doubtful.  (Luke  i.  1.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  time  of  Papias  our  Matthew  consisted  both  of  sayings 
and  of  acts,  and  had  long  been  in  common  use ;  it  is  certain 
that  he,  glancing  at  this  Matthew,  spoke  of  aii  original  Mat- 
thew, and  distinguished  one  from  the  other,  not  as  the  Gospel 
of  the  collected  sayings,  but  merely  as  a  Greek  translation  of 

*  Eus.  3.  39.     Oracles  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  2.     Also  Joseph.  B.  J.  6,  5,  4. 
t  Comp.  Ilolzmann,  Die  Synopt.  Ev.  1863,  p  248.     Weizsiicker,  27. 
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the  Hebrew  original  treatise,  as  did  Jerome  later.  And  tlius 
also  it  was  naturally  understood  by  Eusebius.*  Next  for  Mat- 
thew himself.  It  is  true  that  he  has  groups  of  sayings  and  acts 
which  may  be  easily  separated.  Yet  it  would  be  less  easy  to 
assign  distinct  authors  to  each  group.  The  composition  of 
these  groups  on  two  lines,  so  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  active  spirit  of  a  single  composer, 
who  placed  the  ten  miracles  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
with  its  eight  beatitudes,  together  with  the  six  and  three  invec- 
tives against  the  Pharisees.  Besides,  the  language  includin"- 
his  manner  of  applying  the  Old  Testament,  is  essentially  one  : 
one  sphere  of  thought,  one  chronology,  one  progress  of  history 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  to  its  height,  from  toler- 
able peace  to  war,  from  life  to  death :  and,  to  set  against 
isolated  difficulties,  there  is  such  a  complete  impression  of 
harmony  as  a  whole,  that  the  composer  must  be  esteemed  a 
portent,  who  wove  the  severed  parts  together  with  such  intimate 
as  well  as  outward  union,  although  they  were  dissimilar  or 
indifferent,  and  who  moreover  respected  the  collected  sayings 
less  as  such  than  in  their  Effect  on  the  historical  development 
and  progress  of  the  life  of  Jesus. f  Therefore  we  decidedly 
reject  a  theory  which,  in  its  mechanical  platitude,  gives  a 
mortal  wound  to  the  organic  life  of  this  Gospel,  and  which 
dissolves  in  the  very  hand  of  its  creator,  because,  finally,  it  was 
the  evangelist  alone,  and  not  the  collector  of  sayings,  who 
ordered  the  extent,  position,  union,  and  connection  of  these 
sayings,  freely  no  doubt,  and  indeed  deliberately. 

It  is  more  possible  to  accept  the  attempt  at  division  made  by 

*  Eus.  3.  39.  SI.:  fikv  ovv  i)3paiSi  SiaXiKTti)  ru  \6yta  avnpyu^aTO.  rip/jiiivivac 
S'avrd  ofQ  r/ouvaro  iKaaTog.  Previously  oi'  !Mark:  ru  inro  tov  XpiaToui)  Xcx^ivni 
■q  Trpaxc'tVTa — aW  ov\  a*(T7rfp  avvra'^iv  tCjv  KvpiaKwv  iroiovfisvog  Xoyiov.  In 
tlic  latter  he  has,  according  to  the  context  (as  I  differ  from  Weizsiickcr  in  consider- 
ing;), by  no  means  spoken  of  the  sayings  only,  but  of  the  whole.  Comp.  together 
with  more  important  works,  Rud.  Anger,  ratio,  qua  loci  V.  T.  in  ev.  Mt.  laudantiu-, 
quid  valcat  ad  illustrandam  hujus  evangclii  originem  (puvritnr,  Pt.  I.  — III.,  1862. 
Particularly  Pt.  Til.  3,  ct  scq. 

t  On  tliis  point  comp.  Ililgenfeld,  p.  112. 
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the  Tubingen  school  than  this  rude  cleft  through-  the  midst  of 
the  living  body  of  the  Gospel,  The  service  which  it  offers  to 
the  composition  of  the  book  appears  to  be  more  helpful  than 
dangerous^  in  attempting  a  clear  definition  of  those  spheres  of 
thoughts  which  are  obscure  :  and  is  it  not  really  the  fact  that 
we  have  ourselves  been  surprised  to  find  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles forbidden,  and  the  same  thing  enjoined,  to  find  the  Magi 
paying  homage  to  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  and  the  centurion  of 
Capernaum  as  well  as  the  Canaanitish  woman.  Therefore  it  is 
instructive  to  find  that  the  distinction  between  a  strict  and  a 
liberal  Jewish-Christianity  runs  through  the  whole  book,  and 
that  we  may  throughout  separate  the  stricter  author  from  the 
more  liberal  contributor,  and  are  indeed,  as  Hilgenfeld  asserts, 
able  to  do  so.*  But  this  cannot  be  done  in  any  great  degree 
even  in  a  synoptic  arrangement.  When  a  hard  and  fast  line  is 
drawn,  the  joint  authors  again  find  themselves  in  friendly  agree- 
ment, and  protest  against  those  who  would  distinguish  them.f 
The  earliest  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  the  strict  Jewish- Christian 
is  displayed  to  us  as  the  narrator  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  of  so  many  other  words  and  acts  of  Jesus,  and  as  rejoicing 
in  his  higher  moral  ordinances ;  he  rises  above  the  trivialities 
of  the  law,  above  the  Sabbath  and  sacrifice,  fasts  and  washings, 
laws  for  marriage  and  for  meats,  even  above  the  whole  Old 
Covenant :  he  rises  also  above  the  national  limits,  since  the 
unbelieving  nation  is  so  often  reproached,  while  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  are  preferred  to  the  Judaism 
of  those  times,  and  the  Canaanitish  woman  is  praised  as  a  sign 
that  the  strength  of  Gentile  faith  would  prevail  against  the 
narrow  foundation  which  had  been  laid  by  Jesus  himself.  And 
the  assumed  contributor  speaks  of  the  Sabbath,  which  shall 
not  cease  to  be  kept  holy,  of  the  sacred  places  of  the  Temple, 
of  a  Gentile  world  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  of  privileges,  of  the 
conversion  of  Israel  and  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  in  its  direst 
need,  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  come. 
*  Comp.  here  particularly  Hilgenfeld,  p.  106,  et  seq. 
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These  fads  show  that  the  points  of  view  are  insufTicient  in  spito 
of  all  the  force  of  reasoning.  Since  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
Gospel,  that  which  is  the  most  ancient  and  genuine,  rests  on 
these  sharp  contrasts,  it  is  impossible  to  dissever  them,  and 
such  disjunction  is  &n  offence  against  the  living  body  of  the 
Gospel.* 

Yet  an  internal  strife  remains  in  the  Gospel,  and  however  in- 
significant in  its  nature  and  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  see  how 
the  conflicting  points  may  bo  reconciled.  Wo  pause  to  consider 
the  language.  The  general  examination  into  the  relative 
languages  of  all  the  Gospels  is  by  no  means  ended,  oven  after 
the  excellent  researches  of  Gersdorf,  Credner,  Hitzig,  Wilkc, 
Zeller,  and  Holzmann :  but  a  distinction  in  one  particular  may 
be  observed  throughout,  from  early  times  to  this  day,  from 
Jerome  downwards ;  and  even  more  closely  examined  by  Block 
and  Credner,  Kostlin,  Hilgenfeld,  Holzmann,  and  Auger  : 
namely,  the  varying  custom  of  introducing  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  at  one  time  from  the  Greek  translation,  at 
another  from  the  original  Hebrew  text  in  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent translation.!  The  quotations  of  the  former  class  pre- 
dominate compared  to  the  others;  they  are  in  the  proportion  of 
thirty  to  ten,  they  may  be  found  throughout  the  Gospel,  both 
in  the  sayings  and  the  history,  and  even  in  the  independent 
comments  of  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  passages  of  the 
second  class  preponderate  in  the  author's  independent  rcflcc- 

*  Comp.  my  Geschichtliche  Christus,  p.  54,  et  seq.  In  this  place  the  controversy 
between  us  is  stated.  I  have  not  replied  to  his  last  :  Zur  Antwort  Dr.  K. 
Zeitschrift  f.wiss.  Thcol.  1866.  II.  forgets  in  this  that  I  do  not  desire  to  prove  the 
absolute  principle  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  by  such  passages  as  xi.  21,  xii. 
41,  even  including  the  significant  fact,xv.  22—28,  but  merely  that  the  transition  to 
such  a  principle  is  quite  possible.  He,  indeed,  names  xv.  22,  as  an  escape  from  the 
rule  :  once  is  never. 

t  Comp,  Bier,  de  vir.  ill.  3  :  animadvertendnm,  quod  ubicunquc  evangelista  sive 
expcrsona  sua  sive  ex  p.  domini  salvat.  veteris  scriptura)  testimoniis  abutitur,  non 
se(iuatur  LXX.  translatorum  auctoritatcm,  scd  hebraicam.  Among  moderns,  see 
particularly  BIcek.  Bcitrage,  1846,  p.  57;  Kostlin,  p.  37;  Holzmann,  p.'2.'i8. 
Especially  Anger  in  the  beforcnicntioned  work. 

G    2 
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tions  and  production  of  proofs.  Tlic  premisses  are  certain,  but 
the  deductions  from  them  vary  :  some  have  asserted  that 
there  is  but  one  author,  distinguishing,  with  Bleek,  the  charac- 
teristic sources,  as  compared  to  the  writer,  or  defining  with 
Credner  and  Anger  the  characteristics  of  the  writer :  others 
have,  with  Ewald,  found  fresh  confirmation  from  these  facts  for 
the  contrast  between  the  collected  sayings  and  the  later  Gospel, 
or,  with  Hilgenfeld,  between  the  original  and  the  later  Gospel. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  there  being  but  one  writer  in 
Anger^s  sense, — the  predominance  of  the  quotations  from  the 
Greek  translation,  the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  version  in 
the  passages  chiefly  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  characteristic 
confusion  of  several  places  from  both  versions,  finally  the  traces 
of  both  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well  in  the  his- 
tories and  sayings  as  in  the  subjective  expressions  of  the  writer. 
If  this  explanation  does  not  suffice,  it  is  true  that  a  certain 
alternation  is  found  in  Paul,  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Undoubtedly  it  is  less  persistent  in  both  cases.  A  clear 
distinction  still  remains  :  in  the  objective  narrative  the 
quotations  from  the  Greek  predominate,  in  the  subjective  com- 
ments of  the  author  those  from  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  and 
this  distinction  cannot  well  be  explained  merely  by  alternations 
of  the  author,  however  skilful.=i^  It  is- not  intelligible  that  the 
writer,  who  has  preferi'ed  the  Greek  version  for  .the  whole  of 
his  historical  narrative,  and  for  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  should  not 
have  found  the  same  Greek  version  good  enough  for  his  cursory 
remarks,  nor  again,  how  an  admirer  of  the  Hebrew  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  Greek  as  a  rule.  Nor  is  it  intelligible  why 
he,  in  some  instances,  referred  to  the  Greek  text,  when  the 

*  In  all  the  important  sections  of  history,  except  the  preliminary  history,  Sept.  is 
predominant.  Comp.  the  Temptation,  the  Baptist,  the  Publican  (c.  ix.)  the  dispute 
about  the  Sabbath,  c.  xii.  The  rich  young  man,  c.  xix.  The  purification  of  the 
temple ,  c.  xxi.  The  children  in  the  temple,  c.  xxi.  The  lawyer,  c.  xxi.  The 
Sadducees,  c.  xxii.  In  the  sayings  of  Jesus  only  xi.  10  is  from  the  Heb.  In  the 
author's  own  comments  there  is  most  II.  as  inii.  6.  xv.  xx.  3.  iv.  15.  viii.  17.  xii.  18. 
xxi.  5.  xxvii.  9.     Sept.  1.  23.  iii.  3. 
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Hebrew  had  a  different  meaning  ;  and  again  reverted  to  tlic 
Hebrew,  when  the  Greek  version  was  equally  satisfactory.*  If 
these  appearances  are  not  to  sink  into  riddles  or  an  arbitrary 
chance,  we  must  believe  that  there  were  two  writers,  of  whom 
the  one  preferred  to  use  the  Greek,  the  other  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  we  need  not  maintain,  with  Bleek, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  his  sources : 
otherwise  the  whole  book  must  consist  of  sources,  and  these 
sources  must  all  have  made  use  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Nor  need  we  suppose,  with  Ewald,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  collected  sayings  and  the  Gospel,  since  the  use 
of  the  Greek  text  prevails  in  the  whole  objective  history,  both 
in  the  sayings  and  the  acts  :  but  rather  deem,  with  Hilgcnfold, 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  original  writing  and  the 
addition,  only  we  may  reserve  our  judgment  as  to  the  limits  of 
both. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  ascribe  the 
comments  on  the  history  of  Jesus  which  are  taken  from  the 
Hebrew  text  to  this  contributor.  The  whole  material  was  given 
by  the  author,  a  contributor  added  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  short  illustrations,  from  the  old  prophecies,  which  ho 
thought  striking,  and  which  were  wonderfully  fulfilled  in  Jesus. 
In  such  wise  the  slight  additions  mentioned  below  may  have 
arisen.f  But  on  some  points  the  work  of  this  contributor  is 
more  extensive,  and  in  the  cases  where  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
text  runs  regularly  through  a  whole  section,  as  well  as  where 
the  historical  narrative  is  more  or  less  full  of  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem, 
the  two  animals  on  which  he  rode  are  introduced  by  the  con- 

*  Observe  that  a  series  of  important  Messianic  passages  are  taken  from  the 
Sept.,  such  as  the  proof  of  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  Ilachcl,  the  preacher  in  the 
wilderness,  tl>c  blindness  of  Israel,  the  temple  a  house  of  prayer,  the  praise  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  the  corner-stone,  the  Lord  of  David.  The  Sept.  was  indispens- 
able for  the  birth  from  a  virgin. 

t  Such  as  ii.  6,  18.  iv.  15.  xxi.  5.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  clear  that  th-3 
Sept.  was  used,  ii.  15.  xxvi.  31,  &c. 
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tributor,  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  also  with  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  of  Judas,  together  with  the  whole  circum- 
stances, which  are  taken  by  the  translator  from  the  passage  in 
the  prophets.*  The  most  important  instance  is  found  in  the 
preliminary  history.  With  the  exception  of  the  one  passage  as 
to  the  birth  from  a  virgin,  for  which  the  Greek  version  was 
quite  indispensable,  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  version  prevails 
through  the  whole  preliminary  history,  as  it  may  be  proved 
in  four  particulars  :  the  narratives  themselves,  of  the  birth 
from  a  virgin,  of  which  there  are  also  intimations  introduced  into 
the  genealogy,  of  the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  of  the  flight  to  Egypt, 
and  the  return  from  it,  and  lastly,  of  the  murder  of  the  children 
at  Bethlehem,  are  the  more  characteristic  of  the  author  who 
collected  the  prophecies,  since  they  find  httle  or  no  confirmation 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospels. f 

Some  evident  interpolations  into  the  narrative  which  betray 
the  later  aid  of  the  contributor  are  an  additional  proof  of  the 
several  hands.  Ewald,  Kostlin,  and  Hilgenfeld  have  enumerated 
a  series  of  such  additions.  But  we  restrict  ourselves  to  those 
which  are  most  probable,  since  a  certain  carelessness  in  the 
execution  where  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  sources  and 
materials  might  affect  the  original  author,  who  is  in  the  main 
consistent.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  sort  of  connection 
between  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  and  of  his  bap- 
tism ;  it  is  knit  together  with  surprising  vagueness  and  inac- 
curacy, as  if  the  childhood  of  Jesus  and  the  baptism  by  John 
were  contemporary,  and  the  inspiration  of  God  is  here  ascijibed 
to  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  while  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  his 
birth  in  the  history  of  his  childhood.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Gospel  originally  began  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (chap,  i.), 
and  with  the  baptism  by  John  (chap,  iii.),  and  that  the  contri- 
butor prefaced  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  with  the  first  account  of 

*  xxi,  2 — 7.  xxvi,  15.  xxvii,  3 — 10. 

t  There  is  an  infusion  of  the  Hebrew  version  in  ii  6  (Bethlehem)  ii.  23.  (Naza- 
rcnc)  ii.  18.  (Rachel). 
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the  cliildliood,  iu  language  which  bears  some  traces  of  the 
pkraseology  of  the  Ebionites.*  The  parable  of  the  weddiug 
feast  evidently  interrupts  the  connection  of  the  controversies 
in  Jerusalem  (xxii.  1-14).  The  preceding  parables  had  incited 
the  Pharisees  to  an  act  of  violence  towards  Jesus,  which 
came  to  nothing  through  the  people :  now,  according  to 
xxii.  15,  they  change  their  system  of  violence  into  cunning  : 
in  this  there  is  a  connection  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
parable  of  the  wedding  feast,  and  the  calm  tenor  of  the  parable 
is  quite  unintelligible,  both  as  regards  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees, 
after  the  open  attempt  at  violence.  The  parable  of  the  virgins 
(xxv.  1-12)  altogether  disturbs  the  immediate  sequence  of  the 
trial  of  the  servants  (xxiv.  45-51  ;  xxv.  15-30),  and  the 
general  day  of  judgment  (xxv.  31-46),  is  at  any  rate  very 
slackly  attached  to  the  trial  of  the  servants.  Finally,  the 
history. of  the  watch  set  at  the  grave  (xxvii.  62-66)  has,  as  it 
is  very  evident  from  the  inteiTuption  of  the  connection  of  the 
two  evenings  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from  the  varying 
notice  of  Saturday  (v.  57,  62,  xxviii.  1),  been  inserted  between 
the  burial  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Some  lesser  variations 
are  also  remarkable.  The  refusal  of  the  Baptist  (iii.  14, 15), 
may  be  of  later  origin,  since,  according  to  the  main  narrative, 
the  Baptist  did  not  yet  know  Jesus,  and  only  received  the 
Divine  intimation  in  the  sign  given  at  baptism.  The  saying 
in  which  Judaism  is  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
story  of  the  centurion  (viii.  11,  12)  is  inconsistent  with  the 
period,  at  a  moment  when  the  faith  of  Israel  as  it  actually 
existed,  was  the  measure  of  Gentile  faith,  and  the  admission 
of  this  interpolation  must  silence  many  other  doubts.  The 
prayer  ot  Pilate's  wife  (xxvii.  19)  interrupts  the  action  of 
the  tribunal,  and  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  as  the  fresh 
account  of  the  outward  situation  which  had  been  already  de- 
scribed, shows.    The  resurrection  of  the  saints  after  the  death  of 

*  Consider  iii.   l,con)pai-ed  with  what  precedes  it:  iii.  11,10.  comimred  with 
i.  18,  20. 
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Jesus  (xxvii.  52,  53)  lias  been  unskilfully  inserted  by  a  second 
hand  in  a  series  of  signs,  which  directly  followed  the  death  of 
Jesus,  whereas  these  resurrections  would  have  accompanied  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  three  days  afterwards. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  small  number  of  later  inser- 
tions which  we  have  here  given,  coincide  for  the  most  part 
with  a  series  of  doubtful  questions.  This  is  especially  true  of 
many  most  important  passages,  of  the  preliminary  history,  and 
of  the  parable  of  the  wedding  feast,  in  which,  together  with  the 
want  of  connection,  the  chronology  in  one  place,  the  language 
in  another,  gives  cause  for  doubt.*  Thus  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Baptist^s  scruples  as  to  the  baptism  stand  in  our  Matthew 
at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and  at  the  end  of  it  in  the 
Ebionite  Gospel,  an  uncertainty  of  position  which  criticism  can- 
not think  favourable  to  its  authenticity.  The  quotations  from 
the  Hebrew  version  form  a  fresh  connection  with  each  other, 
while  we  see  in  addition  that  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
occurs  in  similar,  stereotyped,  and  stately  formulas,  as  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  reflections  of 
the  first  author.f  The  accounts  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas 
and  the  watch  set  at  the  grave  are  allied,  and  these  passages, 
otherwise  suitable,  bear  in  the  Gospel  the  marks  of  a  later  date, 
(xxvii.  8,  xxviii.  15).  Many  of  the  passages  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tributor show,  when  they  are  more  closely  considered,  a  tone  of 

*  Doubts  on  the  chronology  may  (notwithstanding  our  earlier  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  passage)  be  established  as  to  the  parable  of  the  royal  wedding, 
since  in  other  places  in  the  Gospel  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (including  at  most  the  tran- 
sition of  the  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles,  xxi.  41),  was  the  outermost  horizon,  but  here 
(xxii.  7,  8)  there  is  the  starting  point  of  extensive  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  described  in  detail.  If  this  is  a  token  of  the  post-apostolic  age,  the 
saying  as  to  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  (xxii.  7.)  which  chap.  xxiv.  ajid  also  xxiii. 
.37  (omit  iprjiiog)  has  supposed  to  be  still  standing,  must  be  assigned  to  the  later 
contributor,  as  well  as  the  whole  passage. 

f  In  the  sayings  of  Jesus  we  find:  ysypaTrraj,  ava7r\r]povrai,  Trdg  Tr\t]pb)BbJ<n 
(comp.  iv.  4,  xiii.  14,  xxvi.  54).  In  the  reflections  of  the  author:  ovTog  ianv  6 
priSruQ  Sici.  'Ecraiov  tou  rrpo^.  Xtyovroc,  iii.  3.  In  the  contributor  always:  ourog 
o\ov  ytyovtv  ii'ti  nXypwOy}  to  ptj^iv  Sia  'H.  Cump.  i..  23,  ii.  15,  iv.  14,  viii.  17, 
xiii.  35,  xxi.  4,  xxvii.  0.     Other  forms,  ii.  5,  18. 
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tlionglit  which  Is  very  favourable  to  the  Gentiles,  so  that  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Tiibingen  school  is  at  least  partly  justified  : 
for  the  Gentile  Magi  in  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus, 
the  words  spoken  against  Judaism,  the  parable,  the  account  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  appearance  of  the  Gentile  men  and 
of  the  Gentile  woman  on  the  side  of  Jesus,  all  this  and  imorc 
besides,  is  friendly  to  the  Gentiles.*  In  one  of  these  passages, 
as  well  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Gospels,  the  foreign- 
sounding  name  of '^  the  Jews"  occurs  (xsviii.  15).  No  one 
can  deny  that  the  work  of  the  contributor,  or  as  Papias  asserts, 
of  the  contributors  who  made  additions  to  important  books 
throughout  the  century  (an  opinion  in  which  Strauss  concurs) 
may  perhaps  be  still  further  traced  and  extended.f  But  the 
surmise  may  be  set  aside  until  it  can  be  proved  :  meanwhile 
the  impression  is  overwhelming,  that  a  preponderating  unity 
of  composition  underlies  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  moderate  share 
of  slight  and  yet  essentially  consistent  additions  were  made  to 
the  Gospel  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  a  zealous 
Jewish-Christian  contributor,  dating  from  about  the  time  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  in  the  sense  of  a  more  liberal  Christianity. J 

-y.     The  Amount  of  CrecUhilUij. 

We  are  now  to  distinguish  between  the  author  and  the  con- 
tributor. We  must,  in  the  first  place,  describe  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  author,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  and 
collect  them  at  the  outset,  since  he  is  the  true  owner  of  a 
Gospel  which  is  in  the  main  and  throughout  the  work  of  one 
man.    It  is  easy  to  show,  first,  that  the  Gospel  is  in  essential  har- 

*  Comp.  below,  for  the  contributoi-. 

f  Strauss,  p.  118.  Comp.  the  close  of  the  synopt.  enquiry. 

J  Luke  and  Mark  have  evidently  made  no  use  of  the  contributor,  and  tliereforc 
are  concerned  with  him  neither  positively  nor  negatively:  e.g.  in  the  history  of  the 
childhood  in  Luke,  or  the  miracles  after  the  death  of  Jesus  in  both.  It  is  possible 
that  the  freer  treatment  of  the  Gospel  history  by  Luke  and  i\Iark  gave  occasion 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  su]icrior  gospel,  and  this  again  for  the  separation  of  the 
strictly  Jewish  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
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mony  with  tLe  flicts  of  the  Jewish  history  of  the  day,  especially 
as  we  learn  thcin  from  Josephus.  The  misery  and  earnest 
longing  of  Israel  and  Galilee  under  Herod  and  the  chief 
rulers,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  in  all  its  shades,  the  prin- 
ciples and  distinctions  of  parties,  more  abundantly  described 
in  the  Gospel  than  elsewhere,  are  confirmed  by  history  :  the 
characteristics  of  Herod  Antipas,  of  the  Procurator,  of  the 
Sadducean  high  priest,  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  are  in  keeping 
with  it,  and  the  history  of  the  Baptist  is  completely  confirmed 
by  Josephus.  Secondly;  among  the  earliest  Christian  sources, 
Paul  strongly  confirms  this  account,  both  in  general  and  in 
detail :  he  has  almost  word  for  word  given  a  like  narrative  of 
the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  family  of  David,  his  human 
birth  and  Jewish  position,  his  words  of  teaching  and  those 
addressed  to  the  apostles,  his  predictions,  the  institution  of 
the  last  supper,  the  reviling  words  which  were  spoken  to  him 
when  he  was  dying,  his  burial  and  resurrection.  The  later 
Gospels,  especially  Mark  and  Luke,  agree  with  the  most  im- 
portant histories,  and  from  their  more  advanced  standpoint 
they  do  not  fail  to  give  a  clear  testimony  to  the  standpoint  taken 
by  Jesus  with  reference  to  the  law  and  to  his  nation,  which  an 
unhistorical  estimate  of  history,  made  by  some  up  to  the  time  of 
Strauss,  has  attempted  to  reserve  for  the  author's  own  limited 
standpoint  as  a  Galilean  Jew.*  Thirdly,  the  history  of  Jesus 
is  generally  related  in  a  probable /manner,  that  is,  in  the 
manner  which  might  be  expected  from  the  effect  of  a  new  and 
creative  spirit,  acting  on  his  own  times  historically  and  psycho- 
logically :  Jesus,  a  reformer  of  Judaism,  but  also  constrained 
by  his  history  to  go  out  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism,  a  deli- 
verer and  inspirer  of  the  highest  ideas  of  his  people,  a  persona- 
lity which  had  a  Divine  capacity,  and  yet  was  wrestling, 
struggling,  aiming  at  inward  perfection,  and  outwardly  dying 

*  Comp.  only  Luke  xvi.  17.  standing  so  isolated  in  this  place,  and  first  weakened 
by  V.  16,  or  Mark  vii.  7,  with  its  elaborate  and  unsuccessful  softening  of  the  Jewish 
exclusiveucss  of  Jesus. 
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with  a  loud  cry  of  sorrow.      The  sayings  of  Jcsus^  especially,  i 
besides  being  characteristic  of  their  time,  have  all  the  signs  of  ' 
an  exalted  and  reticent  originality,  of  a  mighty  nature,  of  a 
Divine  sanctity  and  force,   so  that   even  a  single  word,  full  of   \       -^ 
the  ancient  wisdom  which  was  soon  lost  in  the  Church,  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  spirit  of  development  which  no  evangelist,  Jew 
nor  Gentile,  nor  yet  Paul  himself,  would  have  known  how  to 
invent. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  every  word  is  not  a  say- 
ing, nor  every  narrative  a  history  of  Jesus.  In  his  sayings  as 
in  the  history  the  accurate  recolle(;tion  of  the  moment  has 
been  lost,  in  spite  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  sequence 
of  events,  as  indeed  the  grouping  of  the  words  and  acts  itself 
shows.  Facts'  which  lay  apart  are  artistically  placed  in  con- 
nection, incidents,  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  work  of 
Jesus  in  Galilee,  are  given  too  early  or  too  late,  some  incidents 
are  repeated,  others  are  misrepresented  by  transposition.  This 
may  be  observed  from  a  comparison  with  the  other  Gospels  : 
even  when  the  difference  of  position  is  no  sign  of  a  bias,  yet 
it  is  at  least  in  some  degree  a  sign  of  varying  traditions.  This 
comparison  makes  it  certain  that  the  first  Gospel  has  itself 
been  partly  founded  on  several  written  sources  :  this  is  evident 
from  the  stories  which  are  repeated,  and  which  are  placed  in 
a  characteristic  connection  differing  from  that  of  the  other 
Gospels.*  However  doubtful  the  estimate  of  these  sources 
may  be,  and  however  the  confident  accounts  of  them  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  come  to  nothing,  since  wo 
can  neither  define  in  Matthew  the  limits  of  the  sources  and 
of  the  author,  nor  in  Mark  and  Luke  the  limits  of  the  old  and 
new  sources,  how  much  is  due  to  Matthew  and  how  much  to  the 
writers'  addition  ;  yet  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  appear  to 
contain  a  source  of  the  words  of  Jesus  of  which  the  composition 
is  earlier,  more  elaborate  and  rigid,  even  if  not  more  faithful,  and 
compared  with  these  the  compositions  of  Matthew  may  occasiou- 
*  Comp.  btraui-s,  p.  110. 
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ally  be  later.  In  one  particular  the  sayings  in  Matthew^  and 
indeed  in  the  other  Gospels,  may  have  been  obscured,  not  only 
in  their  connection,  but  in  their  substance :  in  the  revelations 
of  the  future.  Much  is  here  given  to  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
which  expressed  the  watching,  the  desire,  and  confidence  of 
the  believers,  and  which  was  in  after  times  the  solace  of  those 
who  thus  waited  :  in  any  case  the  exact  predictions  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  coming  of  Jesus 
which  would  immediately  follow,  are  not  only  wrecked  against 
the  rock  of  non-fulfilment,  but  also  against  the  words  of  Jesus, 
apparently  so  calm,  and  yet  so  critical,  that  the  day  and  the 
hour  were  in  the  hand  of  God.* 

The  narratives  of  the  Gospel  are  even  more  encumbered 
with  difficulties.  We  should  not  indeed  be  justified  in  attack- 
ing the  miracles  in  the  history  of  Jesus  without  hesitation, 
and  in  erasing  them  from  the  history  as  myths,  founded  per- 
haps on  legend's  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Strauss.)  This  were 
to  give  judgment  before  the  trial,  a  prejudging  the  matter 
from  the  temper  of  our  own  time,  instead  of  a  historical 
judgment,  and  this  is  forbidden  by  the  actual  greatness  of 
Jesus,  which  transcends  this  and  all  ages,  since  the  limits  of 
soul  and  body,  of  spirit  and  nature,  of  God  and  creation  are 
immensurable,  and  it  is  forbidden  also  by  the  facts  and  the 
belief  of  the  apostolic  as  well  as  of  the  Pauline  agcf  This 
Gospel  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  moderation,  especially  in 
the  description  of  miracles.  Yet  here  and  there,  legends  have 
crept  in.  In  opposition  to  the  signs  and  wonders  of  all  kinds, 
as  they  are  here  related,  we  must  remember  that  Jesus,  and 
afterwards  Paul,  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  depreciated 
signs ;  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  according  to  certain  records  of 
history,  was  a  life  of  privation  and  poverty,  instead  of  a  domi- 
nion over  earthly  ordinances  :  and  finally,  that  other  records  (as 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  have  limited  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord  to  works  of  healing,  which  are  indeed  the  majority  of 
*  -\xiv.  36.  t  Coinp.  Gcicli.  Christ,  p.  121. 
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tlio  miracles  recorded  in  this  book.*  In  some  instfinces  much 
bears  its  own  explanation,  or  is  explained  by  means  of  credible 
accounts  in  this  or  the  other  Gospels,  as  we  shall  see  in  tlie 
proper  place. f  Bnt  in  other  cases  it  appears,  as  a  sign  of  tlie 
truthfulness  of  the  writing,  that  a  real  and  important  matter 
of  fact  underlies  all  the  characteristics  which  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  Jesus,  as,  for  example,  in  his  baptism  and  tempta- 
tion. Thus  also  the  precedence  given  to  Peter,  which  is  not 
put  forward  in  the  other  Gospels,  may  be  founded  on  an 
important  and  actual  matter  of  fact.  A  further  misgiving  as 
to  the  Gospel  arises  from  its  apologetic  tendency,  as  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  original  record.  We  may  inquire  whether  the 
references  to  the  Messiah  consisted  in  scattered  marginal  notes 
of  little  significance,  added  to  the  history  which  was  at  first 
artless,  and  true  to  tradition,  or  if  the  history  itself  was 
secretly  coloured  by  them.  Our  thoughts  are  directed  to 
the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David,  to  John^s  coming  like  Elias 
before  the  Messiah,  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount  as  an  antitype 
of  Sinai,  to  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  when  Moses  and 
Elias  appeared,  to  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  with  royal  solem- 
nity, to  the  repeated  declarations  of  sufierings  which  could 
make  the  inconceivable  death  of  the  Messiah  endurable  as 
a  death  of  free  choice  and  determination,  finally  to  the  drink 
of  gall  and  the  mockery  of  the  crucified,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  was  to  be  fulfilled.  Is  this  and  much  else  really 
history  or  only  Jewish  ideas  ?  Fortunately  we  can  bring  grave 
historical  proofs  for  far  the  greater  number  of  these  facts,  as 
they  were  fulfilled,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  mount 
of  transfiguration,  and  the  drink  of  gall,  and  thus  far  wc  can 
confirm  our  first  impression  of  the  essential  faithfulness  of  the 
Gospel  to  tradition. 


*  Comp.  ISIatt.  viii.  20.     Acts,  x,  38. 

t  Thus:  Matt.  xii.  40,  by  xvi,  4.  and  Luk.  xi.  29,30:  Matt.  xxi.  19,  et  scq.  by 
Luke  xiii.  6,  et  scq.  The  second  miracle  of  the  loaves  appearing  in  itself  and  in  its 
relation  to  Luke  to  be  a  duplicate  and  variety  of  the  legend. 
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The  autlior  was  not  indeed  an  Apostle,  as  the  ancient  Church 
(since  Papias  and  Irenasus)  throughout  assumed,  and  as  many 
of  our  time  admit,  at  least  for  the  collected  sayings  and  the 
original  record :  he  was  not' even  an  eye  and  ear-witness.  That 
he  was  not  an  Apostle  may  be  gathered  generally  from  the  ob- 
jective manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  Apostles,  as  well 
as  from  his  Hellenistic  characteristics,  the  Greek  language,  the 
use  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  prob- 
able dependence  on  previous  authors,  and  still  more  from  the 
suppression  of  particular  incidents  from  his  group  of  facts,  and 
from  his  readiness  to  accept  many  legendary  traditions.  That 
he  was  not  the  Apostle  Matthew  appears,  without  considering 
the  description  given  of  him  by  the  later  Church,  from  the 
designation  of  his  person,  "  a  man  named  Matthew,"  and  from 
the  complete  absence  of  his  influence  on  the  history  as  an 
eye-witness  from  the  time  of  his  call  by  Jesus  (ix.  9)  :  the 
account  of  circumstances  not  witnessed  by  Matthew  is  very 
minute,  and  after  his  call  facts  are  grouped  together  in  a 
confused  manner.*  It  is  significant  that  Luke,  who,  to  judge 
by  his  preface,  assumed  to  have  the  earliest  acquaintance  with 
the  Gospel,  knew  nothing  of  one  written  directly  by  an  Apostle, 
nor  by  Matthew.  Undoubtedly  there  is  something  imposing  in 
the  ascription  of  the  book  to  the  Apostle  Matthew  by  the 
Church  in  the  second  century,  both  on  account  of  its  unanimity, 
and  because  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  it  should  be  ascribed 
to  this  Apostle,  who  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the 
book  itself  remains  so  much  in  the  background  :  if  it  had  been 
named  after  Peter,  it  would  have  been  more  intelligible,  since 
he  plays  the  chief  part,  and  was  in  fact  then  and  afterwards  con- 
sidered to  be  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  We  may 
surmise  that  the  name  of  Matthew  was  given  to  the  book,  less, 

*  Clem.  AI.  paetl.  2,  1,  declares  that  his  life  was  ascetic  and  Esscne:  M.  fih>  ovv 
6  aTToaroXog  cnvipixaTtov  Kai  ctKpodpiiwv  Kai  \axcivo}V  dvtv  Kptiov  fiinXafifSaj't 
This  account  does  not  exactly  agree  with  the  Gospel,  but  who  knows  if  it  is  histo- 
rical ? 
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as  Bleck  and  Strauss  suggest,  from  an  honest  belief  in  the 
great  facility  in  writing  which  the  man  who  had  been  a  publican 
would  possess,  than  from  observing  that  "  Matthew,  the  pub- 
lican," is  twnce  brought  forward,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the 
Publicans,  and  in  a  certain  sense  his  arithmetical  parables,  of 
which  the  tone  and  the  allusion  seem  best  adapted  to  the 
apostle  who  had  been  a  publican,* 

This  admission  that  the  book  had  not  a  direct  apostolic  origin 
need  not  prevent  us  from  ascribing  to  the  author  the  trustwor- 
thiness due  to  one  who  stands  halfway  between  an  immediate  eye- 
witness and  a  narrator  of  distant  events.  The  traces  both  in 
time  and  place  of  a  Hellenistic- Jewish  author  who  evidently  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  Temple,  and  the  manifold  tokens  of 
truthfulness,  also  allow  us  to  seek  for  him  on  the  soil  most 
favourable  for  the  historian  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  namely,  in  one 
of  the  churches  in  Palestine,  and  probably  in  that  of  Jerusalem, 
shortly  before  their  migration  across  the  Jordan  to  their  place 
of  refuge  at  Pella.f  Together  with  the  predictions,  there  is 
more  especially  the  intermediate  position  between  subjection  to 
the  law  and  freedom,  love  to  the  nation  and  a  breach  with  it, 
directing  us  to  the  congregations  which  were  painfully  freeing 
themselves  from  the  holy  city  which  was,  amid  the  signs  of 
divine  wrath,  and  the  growth  of  popular  errors  doomed  to  des- 
truction. And  now  there  was  on  the  one  side  the  remoteness 
of  the  life  of  the  Lord,  the  alternation  between  laborious  recol- 
lections of  details  and  life-like  oral  communications,  between 
the    old   impressions    and  the   new  temperaments  and  needs, 

*  That  the  title  tv.  Kara  M.  points  to  nothing  but  thc_ editor  is  sho-A-n  by  all  the 
originals,  in  opposition  to  Faustus  Maiiich.  Cretlner  and  Volkmaii.  So  also  KaO' 
'  Ej3paiove  =  auctoribus  Ilebraicis.  Comp.  Bleek.  Eiul.  87.  Hilgenfeld,  Kanou. 
p.  69. 

*  Even  Kostlin  (and  also  Strauss,  118)  has  supposed  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish- 
Christian  of  Galilee  (p.  33-35).  The  exegesis  of  xix.  1,  shows  that  the  opinion  of 
Dclitsch  (and  Kiistlin)  as  to  its  origin  in  Perea  is  untenable.  Where  is  the  Galileau 
eschatology  ? 
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but  on  the  other  side,  there  was  the  contact  with  so  many  sur- 
viving sharers  in  the  great  histoiy^  in  the  persons  of  the  brethren 
of  Jerusalem,  perhaps  also  of  Apostles,  with  the  tenacious 
memory  characteristic  of  Easterns,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
earlier  accounts  which  now  existed  :  this  altogether  brought 
into  existence  a  Gospel  of  the  most  remarkable  two-fold 
character,  at  once  of  dazzlingly  pure  and  of  obscured  truthful- 
ness, as  we  now  possess  it.  If  any  one  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  author  had  a  special  connection  with  the  Apostle  Matthew, 
who  will  gainsay  him  ?  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the 
residence  of  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  apostolic 
council  (cir.  a.d.  53),  and  absolutely  nothing  after  Paul 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Jerusalem  (a.d.  59),  and  the  author's 
reliance  on  Matthew  would  only  have  given  the  same  amount  of 
credibility  as  was  attainable  through  his  contact  with  other  eye- 
witnesses, amongst  whom  perhaps  were  the  brothers  of  Jesus. 
The  additions  of  the  contributor  are  a  degree  lower  in  the 
scale  of  evidence  and  value.  We  may  indeed  say  with  decision 
that  he  has  merely  conscientiously  enlarged  the  fundamental 
statements  and  convictions  of  the  Gospel.  His  references  to 
the  Old  Testament,  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Gen- 
tiles, are  those  of  the  Evangelist  who  has  already  preceded 
him.  His  efforts  to  show  the  exalted  glories  of  this  life  are 
also  annexed  to  the  work  of  his  forerunner  by  a  natural 
growth.  Therefore  his  fresh  statements  are  in  part  only  con- 
firmations of  the  old  theories,  and  in  part  additions  of  histories 
and  sayings  which  are  in  themselves  subordinate  to  these  theo- 
ries. The  newly-collected  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  favour  of  the  sojourn  in  Galilee,  of  the  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  by  Jesus,  even  of  the  ideal 
human  character  of  His  Messiahship,  are  quite  irreproachable. 
But  the  fresh  sayings  and  histories  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
from  existing  traditions,  and  in  a  few  instances  are  embellish- 
ments of  the  writer's  own,  as  may  have  been  the  case  where 
the  two  animals  on  which  Jesus  rode  arc   introduced  on  the 
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strength  of  tlio  words  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  those  tra- 
ditionary histories  and  sayings  show  a  two-fold  character. 
Several  may  be  welcomed  as  really  valuable  gleanings  from  the 
life  of  Jesus :  among  these,  single  sayings  and  parables  are  to  be 
reckoned,  versions  preserved  by  the  observation  of  an  advanced 
Pauline  age.*  Among  the  histories  is  the  pleading  of  the  Pro- 
curator's wife  for  Jesus,  which  is  another  proof  of  Gentile  sym- 
pathy, but  in  any  case  inoffensive.  But  many  others,  and  those 
the  most  important,  rest  on  a  legendary  foundation,  of  which  no 
use  can  bo  made  in  strict  history.  This  growth  of  legend  is  be- 
trayed by  the  silence  of  the  earlier,  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding 
Gospels,  by  contradictions  in  the  historical  accounts,  by  the 
forcible  wresting  of  fulfilments  from  the  Old  Testament,  as 
they  existed,  not  only  in  the  mind  of  the  contributor,  but  in 
that  of  the  later  Jewish  Christian  church.  This  however 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  proof  of  particulars  which  the 
following  history  must  give.  The  desire  was  early  excited,  a 
desire  to  which  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  gave  the  fullest  satis- 
faction, to  obtain  more  exact  information  as  to  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Jesus,  and  as  to  his  miraculous  life  :  in  this  man- 
ner the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  pure  virgin  was  deduced 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  flight  to  Egypt,  and  the  recal  from  it  ;  storiqs  which 
seemed  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  the  way 
of  Christianity.  Glorification  at  the  beginning,  glorification  at 
the  end  :  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  in  Israel  was  added  to 
the  wonders  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  hei^alds  of  the  general 
resurrection,  in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  which  was  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  same  time  offences  were 
removed  from  the  history :  thus,  the  reproach  of  a  bajDtism  as  a 

*  Thus  the  parable,  xxii.  1  (comp.  Luke  xiv.  16,  ct  seq.)  on  the  description  of  the 
last  judgment,  xxv.  31,  et  seq.  may  be  founded  on  a  saying  of  Jesus.  In  any  case, 
in  the  description  of  the  last  judgment,  the  reward  of  the  Gentiles,  not  so  much 
for  their  Christianity,  as  for  their  beneficence  to  the  Christians  who  were  the  kernel 
of  the  world  and  the  beloved  of  God,  is  very  ancient,  (reminding  us  of  x.  42.) 

U 
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repentant  sinner — John  had  refused  to  baptize  Jesus — the 
reproach  of  the  base  betrayal, — the  Scripture  had  foretold  all, 
from  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  given  to  Judas,  to  the  field  of 
blood, — the  reproach  of  the  theft  of  the  body  of  Jesus, — a 
soldier's  watch  had  guarded  the  grave,  had  seen  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  were  bribed  to  deny  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gospel  recollections  are  obscured, 
as  soon  as  we  take  a  single  step  away  from  the  first  Gospel. 

B. — Luke. 
fa)   Time  and  Place. 

The  Evangelist  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  reckon 
as  the  third,  is  still  further  removed  from  the  events  of  which 
he  has  written.  Even  without  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  second  part  of  this  historical  book,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  Gospel  was  written  after,  and  even  long  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 

Unlike  Matthew,  the  actual  catastrophe  of  the  holy  city  was 
present  to  the  soul  of  this  writer  in  all  its  terrible  extent, — the 
tedious  and  skilful  siege  by  the  enemy,  the  armies,  the  fortified 
camp,  the  circle  of  blockade,  the  thousand  distresses,  the 
bloody  work  of  the  sword,  the  leading  of  the  people  into  capti- 
vity, the  city  and  temple  laid  even  with  the  ground,  all  from  the 
deliberate  point  of  view  of  the  vengeance  of  God  for  the  slaying 
of  him  that  was  sent.  And  beyond  this  catastrophe,  which  had 
bounded  the  view  of  the  first  evangelist,  a  fresh  and  inde- 
finitely wide  period  is  opened  before  the  new  historian,  of 
Jerusalem  as  she  lay  in  ruins  under  the  iron  hand  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  the  Gentile  times  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
wrote.  (Luke  xix.  43,  44,  xxi.  20-24.  Also  xvii.  22,  &c.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  great  discourse  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning the  future  has  undergone  manifold  alterations,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  preserve  its 

*  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apost.  viii.  26,  points  to  the  only  probable  explanation  of 
the  destruction  of  Gaza  by  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war.  B.  J. 
2,  18,  1. 
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essential  features,  CTcn  to  tlie  return  in  this  '^generation." 
The  disciples  do  not  ask  about  the  end  of  the  world,  now  so  far 
distant;  only  about  the  fall  of  the  Temple,  (xxi.  7.)  The  end 
is  not  "  yet,"  coming  after  the  fall  and  the  sorrow  which 
accompanied  it,  when  the  sun  and  moon  will  lose  their  light ; 
the  disciples  themselves  shall  not  see  the  end,  but  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  (v.  25,  28.)  All  the  other  predictions  are 
also  altered.  The  disciples  will  not  see  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  ;  only  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God  :  the  Sanhedrim  also 
will  not  see  the  second  coming,  but  will  live  to  see  Jesus  sit- 
ting at  the  right  hand  of  God.  (ix.  27.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  28. 
Luke  xxii.  69.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  Men  are  earnestly 
warned  not  to  deceive  themselves  by  thinking  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  nigh  at  hand.  Only  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
not  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom,  is  nigh  ;  and  this  kingdom  gives 
to  the  disciples  their  expectations,  allowing  them  to  hope  that 
it  will  gather  the  world  into  its  garner,  working  in  the  person 
of  the  successors  of  Jesus,  Paul  and  his  fellow-workers,  with 
unequalled  boldness  and  success,  and  without  a  check.  (Luke 
xix.  11,  &c.,  xvii.  22,  xviii.  29,  30.  Comp.  Matt.  xix.  29,  Luke 
xii.  5,  Matt.  x.  27.)  A  rich  Gospel  literature,  mentioned  by 
the  author,  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  development  of 
Christianity  was  advanced  both  in  fact  and  in  time.  (i.  1-3.) 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude  that  the  Gospel  was  written 
after  the  year  70,  probably  long  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gentile  era,  but  also  of  the  victorious  campaign  of  the  Gentile - 
Christian  Churches  of  the  post-apostolic  age  :  before  the  time 
of  Trajan,  since  the  book  is  full  of  a  belief  in  the  unchecked 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  before  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
John  :  that  is,  about  the  year  90.  The  old  writers  have  also 
held  this  book  to  be  subsequent  to  Matthew,  and  made  use  of  it 
more  rarely  and  later  :  by  modern  critics  its  date  has  generally 
been  assigned  to  the  years  70-100.* 

*  Comp.  IrensBHS  on  its  age,  3.  1,1:  Post  vcro  honim  cxcessum  (Death  of  Peter 
and  Paul)  Mark  wrote  and  Luke  (about  the  same  time).     In  3,  0,  and  10,  he 
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The  writing  of  the  Gospel  is  evidently  removed  in  pluce  as 
well  as  in  time  from  the  theatre  of  the  sacred  life.  In  the  first 
place,  "  the  Jews,"  their  speech  and  customs,  and  even  the  dis- 
putations of  Jesus  in  matters  of  the  law,  are  somewhat 
unfamiliar  to  him :  this  can  be  explained  from  his  position  as 
a  Gentile- Christian.  But  the  author  has  not  even  mastered  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  description  of  the  journey 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  is  altogether  inaccurate  :  ignorant  of  the 
boundaries  of  districts,  he  finds  it  possible  that  Jesus  should 
have  taken  an  incredibly  long  time  to  journey  from  Samaria  to 
Galilee,  and  he  simply  describes  the  little  city  of  Nain,  in 
Galilee,  as  a  city  of  Judea,  (ix.  62,  &c.,  xvii.  11,  vii.  11,  17). 
No  one  of  later  times  has  doubted  that  this  work  was  composed 
far  from  Palestine  :  and  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  evidence  is 
in  favour  of  a  Roman  origin. 

|3.  Sources. 
These  facts  by  no  means  exclude  its  taking  a  place  as  a  valu- 
able contribution .  to  history.  If  the  evangelist  had  at  his 
disposal  older  sources  of  various  kinds  which  are  now  wanting 
to  us,  if  he  worked  up  his  material  carefully,  and  in  some  sense 
critically,  he  may  take  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the  earlier  Mat- 
thew. The  preface  of  the  book  does  in  fact  arouse  our  confidence. 
It  shows  that  he  had  many  previous  works  at  his  disposal,  only 
no  "  histories "  which  came  immediately  from  the  Apostles, 
that,  as  Origen  has  already  observed,  he  was  so  far  dissatisfied 
with  their  "  endeavours  "  as  to  be  conscious  of  their  difficulties  : 
therefore  he  promised  to  make  another  attempt,  and  although 
quite    without    fresh    sources,   pecuhar  to    himself,  yet   with 

follows  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  According  to  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Eus.  6,  14, 
Luke  was  written  hefore  Mark;  those  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  are  the 
most  ancient.  This  is  contrary  to  Credner-Volkmar,  Kanon,  p.  384.  Its  use  is 
first  apparent  in  Justin  and  the  Clement,  homilies,  (comp.  9,  22,  19,  2,)  in 
Barnabas,  not  to  be  proved  in  1  Clem,  and  not  in  the  Shepherd.  Papias  (Eus.  3. 
39)  docs  not  mention  Luke.  Ircnisus  declares  that  the  Gospel  was  used  by  the 
Ebionities,  although  they  rejected  Paul.     U-xr.  3,  15,  1. 
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thorougli  revision  of  the  materials  already  collected,  lie  wishes 
to  narrate  the  whole  of  the  Gospel  history  from  the  beginning, 
accurately  and  in  order.* 

The  sources  used  by  him  are  in  some  measure  within  our  own 
grasp,  in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  this 
is  a  sign  of  his  willingness  to  depend  on  old  records,  as  well  as 
on  his  skill  as  an  author,  when  these  records  were  trustworthy, 
even  when  they  did  not  fully  satisfy  his  taste,  nor  perhaps  his 
dogmatic  standpoint.  But  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  these 
were  precisely  the  sources  which  in  many  ways  denied  to  his 
Gospel  the  completeness  he  had  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  Our  business  now  is  merely  to  state  generally 
the  sources  which  are  the  most  apparent. 

His  chief  sources  lay  within  the  range  of  Jewish-Chris- 
tianity, as  the  preface  itself  intimates.  Kostlin  has  accurately 
observed  this.  He  has  with  special  preference  made  use  of  a 
work  characterised  by  Jewish  peculiarities,  together  with 
devotion  to  the  holy  city,  to  a  life  subject  to  the  law,  and  to  a 
Messiahship  of  the  house  of  David,  a  work  which  exalted 
poverty,  and  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  world  and  to  tho 
princes  of  the  world.  This  Ebiouite  record,  by  no  means  a 
mere  collection  of  sayings,  as  modern  critics  believe,  is  evidently 
difiused  throughout  the  Gospel,  through  the  history  and  the  say- 
ings, from  the  preliminary  history  until  tho  end  in  Jerusalem ; 
it  was  a  complete  and  full  Ebionite  Gospel,  to  which  the  writer, 
diverging  from  it  in  larger  matters,  has  been  able  to  give  an 
ancient  and  Jewish  stamp  by  means  of  the  similarity  of  his 
principles.  The  preliminary  history  commends  the  poor,  in 
distinction  to  the  rich,  setting  forth  tho  poverty  of  the  holy 
family,  while  the  later  history  afterwards  relates  the  poverty  of 
Jesus.     The  sermon  on  the  mount  is  a  manifesto  in  favour  of 


*  1.1-4.     Comp.  Orig.  Iloin.  in  Luke  i:  Hoc,  quod  ait,  conati  sunt,  latentem 
habet    accusationem    corum,    qui  absque    gratia  spir.  s.   ail  scribenda  evangelia     ^ 
prosiluerunt.    Matthieus  quippe  ct  RIarcus  ct  Joannes  ct  Lucas  non  sunt  conati 
scribere,  sed  spiritu  s.  pleni  scripscrunt  cvangelia 
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the  actual  poor,  and  the  later  sayings  and  parables  are  favour- 
able to  poverty,  and  exhort  men,  with  the  utmost  severity, 
to  give  away  all  their  goods,  (i.  52,  ii.  7,  24,  viii.  1,  &c., 
vi.  20,  &c.,  xi.  41,  xii.  33).  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward, 
of  the  invitation  of  the  poor  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
Lazarus  and  the  man  clothed  in  purple,  the  story  of  Zaccheeus, 
of  the  poor  widow,  of  the  inheritance,  and  of  the  rich  husband- 
man give  emphasis  to  the  same  principle,  (xvi.  1,  &c.,  19,  &c., 
xii.  13,  &c.,  xiv.  12,  &c.,  xviii.  1,  &c.,  xix.  1,  &c.,  xxi.  1,  &c.). 
The  contrast  between  riches  and  poverty  is  as  that  between 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  now  and  formerly,  between  the  devil  and  God,  (xvi. 
1,  &c.).  The  devil  is  the  well-endowed  prince  of  this  world,  he 
tempts  Jesus  in  the  desert  in  a  campaign  of  forty  days,  and 
ever  anew  until  his  death  :  in  the  person  of  the  numerous  pos- 
sessed he  rages  against  Jesus,  he  enters  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
and  threatens  the  others,  Peter  especially,  so  that  Jesus  can 
hardly  by  prayer  save  them  from  falling,  and  after  the  death  of 
their  Master,  the  widowed  church  cries  to  heaven  :  Save  me 
from  the  adversary!  (iv.  1-13,  33,  &c.,  x.  18,  xxii.  3,  28,  31, 
xviii.  3).  These  are  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  original 
Gospel.  Subjection  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  its  narrowef 
sense  is  not  wanting,  but  Luke  has,  on  the  whole,  been  less 
concerned  with  these  questions.  This  at  any  rate  is  clear,  that 
the  preliminary  history  declares  the  subjection  of  the  holy 
families  to  the  law,  and  that  Luke  has  deliberately  cut-out 
those  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  which  refer 
to  the  law,  but  occasionally,  as  in  the  introduction  to  the 
parable  of  Lazarus,  and  at  its  conclusion,  he  allows  them  to 
stand.* 

This  original  Gospel  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  com- 
panion of  Matthew's,     They  are  in  literal  agreement  in  some 

*  The  aXXci  of  the  sermon  on  the  monnt,  vi.  27,  is  remarkable:  does  it  refer  to 
a  precedin;::;  statement  against  Pharisaism,  which  has  been  struck  out  ?  Comp. 
Matt,  tyw  h  Xiydj  i'luv.     And  again,  xvi.  16. 
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sayings  and  stories.  Surmises  of  two  kinds  have  arisen  from 
this :  Luke  lias  simply  made  use  of  Matthew,  or  Matthew  of 
Luke ;  or  if  not,  both  have  made  use  of  a  common  Gospel,  a 
collection  of  sayings,  or  rather  a  Gospel :  Matthew  is  declared 
by  some,  Luke  by  others,  to  have  handed  down  the  sources 
with  greater  faithfulness  to  their  original  form.  In  fact,  the 
last  is  the  only  open  question :  the  simple  use  made  by  tho 
evangelists  of  each  other,  as  it  has  been  lately  suggested  by 
Baur,  is  contradicted,  at  least  by  the  fact  that  the  texts  aro 
too  distinct,  that  the  Pauline  Luke  in  particular,  could  not 
possibly  have  made  tho  sayings  in  Matthew  more  Jewish  than 
they  already  were,  which  however  he  has  done.  The  source 
of  Luke  is,  however,  evidently  later  than  our  Matthew,  as  Weiz- 
sacker  also  has  observed,  in  opposition  to  Bleek  and  Holtz- 
mann,  who  wish  to  find  in  Luke  the  original  form  of  the 
collected  sayings.*  Tho  source  of  Luke  may  have  been  in  the 
main  a  work  consisting  of  old  and  new  materials,  partly  due 
to  Matthew,  if  not  indeed  one  of  the  many  Ebionite  versions  of 
our  Matthew.  There  is  a  mass  of  fresh,  and  in  many  cases  of 
later  material,  both  of  sayings  and  of  histories,  often  in  a 
freshly  arranged  connection,  circumlocutions,  refinements, 
slight  conceits,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  divisions  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  the  sermon  to  the  Pharisees  :  above  all, 
there  is  the  new,  unhealthy,  and  perverted  spirit  of  Ebionitism 
and  of  dualism,  instead  of  the  sound,  theocratic,  and  moral 
tone  of  Matthew.f  It  is  a  sign  that  criticism  of  the  Gospels 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  when  any  one  can  assert  that  the  sayings 
in  Luke  are  on  the  whole  earlier  than  those  in  Matthew.  An 
apparent  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  given  from  the  more 
difi'use  and  aphoristic  forms  of  many  of  the  sayings  in  Luke, 

*  Weizsiicker,  p.  129,  et  seq.  Comp.  also  Strauss,  125  ;  Bleek,  271  ;  Iloltz. 
mann,  126,  et  seq. 

f  vi.  20,  xi.  37.  The  sermon  on  the  mount,  e.g.  proves  tlie  clcpcndcncc  on  Mat- 
thew. I  reckon  among  the  gravest  olTcnccs,  in  addition  to  the  evident  Ebionitism 
the  taste  for  comparing  God  and  religious  men  to  earthly  sinners.  Comp.  xvi.  1 
ct  seq.,  xviii.  1,  et  seq. 
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which  may  favour  the  assumption  that  Matthew  ami  Luke 
have  made  use  of  two  branches  of  one  source,  and  that  Mat- 
thew, or  the  record  which  he  followed,  has  preserved  more  of 
the  original  spirit,  Luke  of  the  original  form :  when  more 
closely  considered,  this  opinion  is  also  untenable  on  the  general 
grounds  that  the  form  of  Luke's  additions  have  still  less  of 
the  original  source,  and  are  indeed  partly,  as  will  be  shown, 
his  own  decentralizing  work.* 

Together  with  this  Ebionite  version  of  Matthew,  Luke  has 
also,  as  Strauss  observed,  had  access  to  our  Matthew  in  its 
older  form,  Matthew  without  the  preliminary  history,  and  later 
additions.  He  does  not  declare  himself  satisfied  with  a  source, 
which  resembled  Matthew,  even  if  he  guarded  himself  care- 
fully by  the  use  of  this  source  in  his  independence  of  Matthew. 
Thus,  although  by  a  circuitous  route,  Gricsbach  and  Baur  are 
in  agreement.  The  later  date  of  the  third  Gospel,  its  refer- 
ence to  many  sources  first  permits  this  assumption,  and  it  is 
justified  by  its  arrangement.  We  will  weary  no  one  with  many 
detailed  proofs,  but  only  point  to  the  plan.  The  fair  order  of 
the  Gospel  history,  the  two  great  periods  of  the  preaching  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  preaching  of  the  passion,  each  period 
with  its  four  stations,  are  all  characteristic  of  Matthew.  The 
written  sources  of  Luke,  and  especially  the  Ebionite  treatise 
which  was  derived  from  Matthew,  cannot  have  possessed  this 
exact  order,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  abundance  of  interpo- 
lations, of  a  discursive  nature,  of  which  Luke  gives  a  strong 
proof  in  the  chapters  x.-xviii.  Now  the  fact  is  very  remark- 
able, that  Luke  has  a  satisfactory  order,  so  long  as  he  is  in  any 
agreement  with  Matthew,  and  so  again,  from  the  point  of  his 
return  from  the  labyrinth  of  interpolation  to  the  history  iu 
Matthew.     He  has  in  particular  two  chief  periods,  only  in  a 

*  Comp.  Weizsacker,  p.  139.  The  above  does  not  exclude  the  belief  that  Luke, 
or  rather  his  source,  is  in  several  cases  more  ancient  and  original.  But  it  is  not 
the  Ebionite  source,  only  the  source  from  which  this  was  taken,  which  is  the 
most  ancient. 
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somewhat  ultcrcd  form,  since  Jesus,  journey iug  as  a  missionary, 
lias  become  to  liim  the  type  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  Mat-  ^ 
thew  had  in  some  degree  indicated  :  there  is  the  journey  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  journey  of  the  passion.*  It  follows 
from  this  later  point  of  view,  that  the  second  main  period 
begins  a  moment  later,  not  at  Cassarea  Philippi,  but  with  the 
journey  from  Galileo  to  Jerusalem. f  His  dependence  on  the 
fundamental  division  of  Matthew  is  the  more  evident,  since 
Luke  has  by  no  means  prepared  the  way  for  the  exalted  course, 
the  decision  to  suffer,  the  road  to  suffering :  Matthew  leads  up 
to  this  with  brilliant  success,  but  the  conflicts  and  the  shrink- 
ing of  Jesus  are  wanting,  or  have  unfortunately  been  used  in 
the  early  beginning.^  The  distinct  stations  of  the  first  great 
period  are  taken  from  Matthew,  but  somewhat  differently 
arranged,  as  it  was  required  by  Luke  :  the  station  of  his  words 
of  inauguration,  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  of  the  parables, 
of  the  mission  of  the  Apostles,  are  all  the  skeleton  of  the 
organism,  round  which  the  whole  flesh  of  the  narrative  must 
be  arranged. §  In  lesser  matters,  the  grouping  of  subjects, 
even  in  their  fourfold  arrangement,  appears  as  an  imitation.  || 
The  stations  of  the  second  great  period  are  also  in  evident 
connection  with  Matthew,  and  indeed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  whole  unpliable  material  of  interpolated  stories  and  sayings 
is  forcibly  subjected  to  the  dominating  theories ;  only  the  four 
stations  are  not  defined  by  the  harmonious,  progressive  an- 
nouncements of  the  passion,  but  rather  by  the  stages  of  the 

*  Comp.  Luke  iv.  14-43.  And  especially  Tiii.  1,  before  the  parables.  These 
passages  are  adapted  for  comparison  with  ^Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  passages  which  have 
lately  been  ascribed  to  the  contributor. 

t  ix.  5 1 .    Baur  has  also  admitted  this. 

X  A  slight  consideration  of  the  clause  before  ix.  51,  will  prove  this  to  any  one. 
The  conflict  at  the  very  beginning  is  fatal,  iv.  29,  vi.  11. 

§  The  interpolation  of  the  mission  of  the  apostles,  ix.  1,  is  to  be  explained  from 
ix.  51,  X.  1. 

II  Comp.  in  beginning,  four  miracles,  four  conflicts,  four  new  miracles  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  par;d)Ies,  finally  the  fourfold  failure  of  the  disciples  before 
entering  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
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journey  of   suffcriug,    tlirougli  Galileo,    Samaria,   Judca,   and 
finally  to  the  Passover  feast  at  Jerusalem.* 

Besides  tliese  main  sources,  wliicli  are  Jewish- Christian, 
several  come  into  view  from  the  other  extreme  of  the 
Church,  which  have  Pauline  tendencies.  A  Samaritan  source 
is  very  obvious.  The  Samaritan  histories  of  various  kinds, 
contained  in  this  Gospel,  the  journey  through  Samaria,  the 
description  of  the  compassionate,  and  again  of  the  thankful 
Samaritan,  must  first  have  issued  from  accounts  of  the 
church  in  that  district,  which  was  converted  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  and  was  zealously  eager  about  their  threads  of 
connection  with  the  person  of  Jesus,  who  occasionally  encoun- 
tered, and  singled  out,  a  Samaritan,  and  indeed  visited  the 
land  itself  with  greater  favour  than  the  Jewish- Christians  had 
supposed,  and  asserted.  It  is  exceedingly  easy  to  believe  in 
the  identity  of  this  source  with  the  accounts  of  the  Samaritan 
mission,  which  is  used  by  the  author  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. We  need  not  think  that  these  records  were  composed  by 
a  disciple  of  Paul,  to  whom  Samaria  was  only  a  type  of 
Gentile  Christianity  and  of  its  privileges,  nor  by  Luke  himself, 
who  writes  in  the  same  sense  :  we  should,  in  such  a  case,  so  far 
as  Samaria  was  not  purely  Gentile,  and  not  Pauline,  rather 
have  received  Tyrian  Or  Syrian  histories,  than  Samaritan.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  important  history  of  the  mission  of  tho 
seventy  disciples,  as  messengers  of  healing  to  the  whole  of 
mankind  which  was  not  Jewish,  belongs  to  Samaritan  sources. 
It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Luke  was  the  author  of  this  histoiy, 
after  the  Judaizing  spii'it  of  the  address  made  by  Jesus  to  the 
seventy  on  their  return  :  the  close  connection  of  this  mission 
with  the  Samaritan  histories  which  are  in  that  part  of  the 
narrative  point  to  a  Samaritan  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
question  must  remain  open  whether  the  instructions  given  by 
Jesus  to  the  seventy,  as  they  now  stand  in  Luke,  were  pre- 

*  (a)  ix.  51;  (b)  xiii.  22;  (c)  xvii.  12,  xxii.  and  especially  xviii.  15,  point  to 
Judea  ;  (cl)  xix.  11. 
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pared  from  tlicsc  sources,  or  by  Luke,  no  doubt  as  an  addition 
to  the  words  addressed  to  the  twelve  in  Matthew. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the  purely  Paulino  sources. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  what  the  author  owes  to  oral 
tradition,  and  what  ho  has  freely  altered  in  a  Pauline  sense, 
partly  on  a  groundwork  of  Jewish  sources,  as  in  the  prelimin- 
ary history.  Single  histories,  such  as  that  of  the  woman  which 
was  a  sinner,  and  of  Martha  and  Mary,  might  also  have  arisen 
on  a  Jewish- Christian  ground.  We  may,  however,  think  it 
fairly  probable  that  these  belong  to  Pauline  sources  : — the 
account  of  the  last  supper,  which,  although  independent,  is  in 
strong  agreement  with  Paul,  as  well  as  the  series  of  stories 
which  set  forth  the  grace  of  forgiveness,  the  humility  of  peni- 
tent faith  without  works,  the  resemblance  to  the  temper  of 
Abraham,  which  was  to  be  found  in  certain  Jews,  and  the 
compassionate  reception  of  the  Gentiles,  especially  in  the  story 
of  the  woman  which  was  a  sinner,  of  Mary,  of  the  prodigal  son, 
of  the  publican,  and  of  the  unprofitable  servants.  Many  of 
these  passages  betray  a  tolerably  late  origin,  while  they  are 
partly  composed  from  earlier  Jewish  material,  as  in  the  story 
of  the  woman  which  was  a  sinner,  and  partly  developed  from 
the  late  apostolic  miion  of  the  two  parties,  as  in  the  prodigal 
son.  (Luke  x.  8,  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  27.  Luke  vii.  36,  comp.Matt. 
xxvi.  7.     Luke  xv.  11,  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  12.) 

-y.     Aim  and  Flan. 

The  author*  must  always  remain  beside,  and  above  his 
sources,  however  diligently  he  may  use  them,  and  however 
valuable  they  may  be  in  themselves.  He  has  declared  in  the 
aforesaid  preface  what  he  proposes  to  offer :  not  precisely,  as 
Strauss  thinks,  more  vividness,  variety,  and  completeness,  but 
the  whole  compass,  the  order  of  time,  and  exact  details  of  this 
history.  (Luke  i.  1-4.)  "We  can  indeed  follow  his  statement: 
he  has  given  the  whole  compass  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  ho 
begins  from  hi.s  childhood,  and  concludes  with  the  ascension, 
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going  furtlicr  back  and  further  forwards  than  Matthew  him- 
self:  he  has  kept  the  order  of  time,  since  he  furnishes  dates, 
often  sets  aside  the  system  of  a  grouping  of  facts,  assigns  to 
each  time  that  which  belongs  to  it,  and  brings  histories  and 
sayings  into  a  fresh,  and  often  a  striking  connection,  and  since 
finally  he  so  strongly  asserts  the  solemnity  of  their  appointment, 
that  he  distinguishes  the  words  of  instruction  spoken  by  Jesus 
to  his  Apostles  into  three  kinds,  and  inserts  before  the  first  an 
account  of  the  solemn  selection  of  "  the  Apostles,"  and  natu- 
rally crowns  it  with  an  oration.*  He  has  aimed  at  accuracy 
and  fulness,  while  interweaving  many  fresh  stories  and  say- 
ings, and  enlarging  the  old  by  an  abundance  of  careful  details, 
and  partly  also  by  distributing  them  into  several  acts,  as  in 
the  history  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  again  removing 
them  from  the  history  when  they  seem  to  be  untenable.  (The 
feeding  of  four  thousand.     The  fig-tree. f) 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  wholly  follow  him  in  all  this. 
One  part  of  the  accuracy  and  fulness  which  he  proposes  to 
afibrd  is  no  doubt  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  true  adjustment 
of  its  key-note.  The  ancients,  without  dwelling  on  the  preface, 
have  rightly  divined  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  the  Gospel  of 
Paul.  They  came  to  this  conclusion,  as  much  from  the  person 
of  the  supposed  writer,  as  from  its  contents,  and  indeed 
believed  that  Paul  himself  had  in  his  letters  referred  to  this  as 
Ms  Gospel.  {     On  the  other  hand,  it  can  undoubtedly  be  shown 

*  Comp.  ix.,  X.,  xii.  On  the  other  hand,  Weizsacker,  p.  38,  is  able  to  discover 
traces  of  unauthenticity  in  Matthew's  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  mission-sayings. 
They  maybe  sought  elsewhere.  Which  is  the  most  simple:  the  election  and  con- 
secrating words  of  every  description,  or  no  express  election  and  one  discourse. 
The  assertion  is  false,  that  Jesus  had  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount  retired  from  the 
people,  who,  according  to  Matthew,  were  in  solemn  attendance  on  him,  and  that 
ix.  36-38,  is  intended  to  establish  the  election  and  not  the  mission. 

t  Comp.  the  two  acts,  viii.  41,  49,  (in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mark,  v.  21,  et 
seq.)  in  opposition  to  Matt.  ix.  18,  et  seq. 

t  Comp.  Irenaeus,  3,  14,  1  :  Non  solum  prosecutor,  sed  ct  cooperarius  aposto- 
lorum,  maxime  autem  Pauli  (who  in  his  epistles  himself  alludes  to  him).  Ilier. 
Cat.  7,  expressly:  Scrii)sit  evangelium,  de  (juo  idem  Paulus:  misimus,  inquit 
cum  illo  fratrcm,  cujus  laus  est  in  evangelio  per  omnes  ccclesias.     (1  Cor.  viii.  18.) 
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that  Lnko  Las  referred  to  Paul,  praising  and  defending  liim,  in 
the  Gospel.*  Among  the  modern  critics,  there  is  no  further 
dispute  as  to  this  Pauline  character,  nor  is  Holtzmann  justified 
in  disowning  the  marks  of  a  Pauline  tendency. 

Much,  in  fact,  appears  altogether  Pauline,  especially  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The 
sole  right  of  the  Jews  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  abolished. 
"We  do  not  read  that  Jesus  came  only  to  them  and  forbade  the 
road  to  the  Gentiles.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  first  preach- 
ing in  Nazareth  destroys  this  illusion,  and  the  Gentiles,  for 
whom  the  early  history  had  already  opened  a  way  to  Christ, 
are  preferred  before  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  which  is  diffused, 
not  only  among  the  priests  but  also  among  the  people.  (Luke 
iv.  24,  &c.  xiii.  26.)  Hence  the  docility  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, of  the  centurion,  of  the  Gentiles  at  the  death  of  Christ. 
Hence,  so  many  words  of  toleration  and  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  journey  through  Samaria,  the  mission  of  the 
seventy,  before  whom  Peter  and  the  twelve  fade.f  The 
law  also  is  declining.  Instead  of  the  law  as  it  was  taught 
by  Jesus,  we  have  a  broader  preaching  of  morality  from  the 
mount,  legal  questions  are  readily  evaded,  the  law  and  the 
prophets  last  only  till  John,  and  only  contain  predictions  of 
the  Christ.  Humble  faith  and  practical  love  of  our  neighbour 
are  exalted  above  the  law,  as  is  declared  in  many  Pauline 
histories,  and  this  is  the  very  essence  of  the  law,  exercised  by 
the  sinful  woman,  and  by  the  Samaritan.  The  person  of 
Christ  waxes  greater  :  he  it  is  who  was  wonderfully  born  of 
a  virgin,  from  whose  miraculous  person  virtue  flows,  who  calls 
the  dead  out  of  the  sepulchre,  who  dethrones  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  who  knows  all  things,  who  puts  the  disciples  to  shame, 
who  collects  them  in  a  flock  in  Galilee,  who  escapes  miracu- 
lously, who  himself  intercedes  with  God  when  he  is  on  the 
cross,  and  commends  himself  to  Him,  instead  of  uttering  the 

*  xii.  3,  xiii.  25—30.   Comp.  ix.  49,  xiv.  23  (Matt.  xi.  12).    Comji.  iStrauss,  124. 
t  Comp.  C.  X.  with  C.  ix. 
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bitter  cry  of  suffering,  and  wlio  visibly  ascends  up  into  heaven. 
Metaphysics  already  begin  to  attach  themselves  to  his  nature  : 
he  is  a  descendant  from  Adam,  not  the  son  of  David,  nor  the 
son  of  Abraham  :  he  is,  as  with  Paul,  a  second  creation,  which 
promises  salvation  anew  to  all  the  world.  It  is  indeed  pos- 
sible to  find  in  the  words  "  the  Wisdom  of  God"  a  title  of  Jesus, 
and  with  it  the  first  slight  intimations  of  his  existence  before 
the  worlds.*  Who  will  wonder  if,  beside  this  interpretation, 
the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  kingdom  is 
gradually  overthrown,  both  for  that  time  and  for  the  future.? 
The  kingdom  is  wherever  Jesus  is,  even  if  he  is  not  clothed  in 
royal  purple,  and  when  he  departs,  is  still  there,  conquering 
the  world  in  might  and  in  spirit. f 

But  this  is  only  one  aspect.     The  author  is  no  harsh,  nor 
even  strict  follower  of  Paul,  but  he  wishes  to  take  a   mid- 
dle course.     The  toleration  of   his  master  is  here  extended, 
in   the    spirit   of   the   later   apostolic   age,    to    concessions  in 
theory,  and  compromises  in  church  organization.     The  critical 
school,    on    account   of    the    chai'acteristic   contradictions   in 
this   Gospel,    has  come    to  believe   in   two   contributors,  and 
while  so  fairly  justifying  its  Pauline  spirit,  they  have  as  strongly 
preferred  the  mutilated  Marcion  Gospel,  the  "  Original  Luke," 
to   the    canonical   Luke,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  own  finite 
judgment.     The  conciliating  disposition  of  the  Pauline  author 
is   particularly    shown    by   the    unrestricted    use   of    sources 
drawn  from  both  parties,  and  also  in  the  graphic  image  of  the 
principle,  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  :  as  in  his  Acts  of 
the   Apostles,  the  author  does  not  here    refuse  to  recognize 
a  Jewish  Christianity,  which  takes  its   own  line  in  observing 
the  law,  so  long  as  it  respects  the  privileges  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  their  repentance  and  their  joy.     (Luke  xv.  11,  &c.) 
It  is  consistent  with  these  premisses,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  kingdom   for   Jews   that  believe  in   Abraham   should  be 
maintained :    that  the   saying  of   the    twelve   thrones  of   the 

*  Comp.  iii.  38.     The  Wisdom  of  God,  xi.  49.     Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  31, 
t  xvii.  20,21,  ix.  27,  xix.  11. 
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Apostles,  and  of  the  twelve  tribes  should  bo  given,  and  that  a 
prayer  of  forgiveness  for  Israel  should  be  spoken  on  Golgotha.* 
Indeed  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to  insert  sayings  as  to  the 
eternal  worth  of  the  law,  at  least  in  subordinate  places,  and  in 
favourable  circumstances,  which  limit  its  bearing,  while  he 
does  at  the  same  time  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  spirit  of 
modern  Jewish  Christianity,  by  his  decided  acceptance  of  the 
Ebionite  principle,  from  which  Paul  does  not  deter  him.f 

It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  aim  of  the  Gospel  must 
also  define  its  plan.     Some,  even  the  cautious  Bleek,  have  been  * 

very  willing  to  speak  of  the  traces  of  an  original  Gospel  in  the 
book  of  Luke.  J  That  which  is  ascribed  to  the  original  Gospel 
is  often  in  fact  the  free  and  original  act  of  Luke,  as  we  have 
spoken  of  it  among  the  sources.  It  has  been  indicated  how 
much  his  decision  to  give  all  in  order  favoured  the  more  special 
incidents  instead  of  groups,  to  which,  however,  the  artistic 
connection  is  not  wanting,  of  introductions,  stories,  parables 
and  sayings,  (whether  this  connection  is  in  each  case  due  to 
Luke,  or  to  his  soui-ce).  But  let  us  consider  him  as  Pauline. 
From  the  Pauline  position,  it  will  be  intelligible  that  the  words 
of  inauguration  spoken  by  Jesus  should  be  a  sort  of  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Judaism,  that  even  at  the  outset  four  great  ;  (2J) 
conflicts  should  arise  with  the  Pharisees  (the  oath-breakers,  the 
publicans,  two  disputes  about  the  Sabbath),  that  there  should 
be  fresh  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  people  after  the 
sermon  on  morality,  and  that  the  first  main  division  closes  with 
a  fourfold  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  twelve,  while  the 
second   opens   with   the    same.§     In   opposition   to  Judaism, 

*  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  34.  Comp.  the  son  and  daughter  of  Abraham,  xiii.  16,  xix.  9. 
A  like  observation  in  Strauss,  p.  123. 

t  Subjection  to  the  law,  xvi.  17,  xi.  42,  Kernel  of  the  law,  x.  26.  The 
Jewish  Christians,  Ir.  3,  15,  1. 

t  Einl.  266. 

§  iy.  16,  V.  17,  vii.  24,  ix,  28-50,  52-55.  Comp.  with  this  Weizsacker's  sugges- 
tion (p.  44),  &c.,  that  Matthew  has  unskilfully  altered  the  original  Gospel,  that  is, 
has  postponed  the  disputes  about  the  Sabbath  which  had  already  begun  to  a  later 
date,  (as  if  these  did  not  belong  to  Luke's  plan)  and  had  placed  the  great  miracles 
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before  which  the  greatest  testimony,  the  greatest  miracles, 
which  have  been  artistically  heightened  to  its  close,  come  to 
nothing,  the  second  main  division  has  become  the  justification 
of  the  Gentiles  :  the  Lord's  journey  to  his  death,  which  was 
the  work  of  Judaism,  does  not,  as  Luke  significantly  declares, 
only  end  in  his  ascent  or  "  receiving-up,''  it  has  sown  the 
joyful  seed  of  the  mission  to  the  peoples,  whose  land  the  Lord 
had  trodden  and  honoured  by  his  most  exalted  sayings  of  the 
kingdom,  to  whom  he  sends  messengers  in  large  measure  and 
with  uplifted  voice,  and  from  whom  ho  reaps  the  harvest  of 
faith  and  love,  thankfulness  and  success. 

S.  TrustiuortMness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  was  composed  by  the 
fellow-worker  with  the  Apostle  Paul.*  At  least  it  is  not  intel- 
ligible how  a  mere  supposition  should  have  fastened  on  this 
name,  which  is  particularly  prominent  in  the  Eoman  Epistles  of 
the  Apostle.  It  is  also  apparent  that  a  man  who  had  become 
a  follower  of  the  Apostle  about  the  year  62  (since  all  the  as- 
sertions of  his  accompanying  Paul  on  the  second  journey 
are  idle  tales)  might  write  about  the  year  90,  and  that  he 
might  write  in  such  a  manner,  that  is,  so  distant  from  the 
events  and  in  such  a  mediating  spirit.f 

We  are  now  to  some  extent  in  a  position  to  answer  the  ques- 

(the  storm,  &c.)  earlier.  Cannot  also  the  removal  of  the  great  miracles  to  the  end, 
viii.  22-56,  ix.  10-17,  belong  to  the  plan  ? 

*  It  is  however  doubted  by  Hilg.,  Kostlin,  Volkmar,  Zeller  and  Strauss, 
p.  137.  He  does  not  account  for  the  way  in  which  men  came  to  apply  to  him  the 
"  We''  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  is  justified  in  not  referring  to  Luke. 
First  Witnesses,  Mur.  Iren.  Clem. 

t  The  person  of  Luke  first  appears  in  Col.  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
The  Apostle  was  avowedly  acquainted  with  him  in  Rome.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
tliat  all  or  half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Luke,  the  statement 
admitted  in  the  imiuiry  about  John  need  not  be  repeated,  that  Luke  has  from 
modesty  not  named  himself  in  the  "  We,"  or  has  only  done  so  once.  It  is,  according 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  impossible  that  any  one  but  Silas  and  Timothy  should 
have  accompanied  Paul  to  Europe.  (Comp.  xv.  40,  xvi.  3,  10),  and  2  Cor  i.  19, 
confirms  this  impossibility. 
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tion  wliicli  is  most  important  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  Gospel 
affords  much  new  material,  much  that  is  placed  in  a  fresh  con- 
nection, many  fresh  points  of  view.  We  cannot  underrate 
such  rich  contributions  to  the  Gospel  history, '  drawn  by  Luke 
from  other  sources.  Much  that  is  communicated  from  a  source 
which  is  not  itself  very  ancient,  may  yet  be  really  old  and  of 
Christian  antiquity.  This  applies  both  to  Pauline  and  Sama- 
ritan sources :  is  it  wholly  improbable  that  Jesus  may  here  and 
there  have  encountered  Samaritans,  unnoticed  by  the  .Jewish- 
Christian  narrators,  and  of  whom  they  were  willingly  silent  ? 
The  Ebionite  Gospel  stood  still  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the 
history  of  Jesus  :  many  an  inestimable  word  of  the  Lord, 
many  of  his  real  acts  may  be  here  preserved,  and  it  is  almost 
more  valuable  to  compare  the  peculiar  form  and  connection  of 
the  sayings  and  histories  critically  with  Matthew,  or  at  least 
to  establish  the  rather  doubtful  historical  connection  which 
can  be  more  or  less  freely  and  artistically  formed.  On  the 
other  side,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  these  very  sources 
warn  us  to  be  watchful  and  very  careful  in  the  use  we  make  of 
Luke.  The  groundwork  of  Matthew  is  no  doubt  earlier  than 
them  all,  and  on  that  account  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  a  dis- 
puted point,  and  where  the  merits  are  otherwise  equal,  even  if 
here  and  there  the  higher  authenticity  of  the  composition  of 
Luke  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  for  example  in  the  story  of  the 
good  ruler  (xviii.  18).  But  later  times  have  also  infused  their 
legends  and  tendencies  more  strongly.  Nor  is  it  merely  neces- 
sary to  receive  with  the  greatest  caution  the  exaggerated 
miracles,  whether  it  be  the  young  man  on  his  way  to  burial,  or 
the  Lord  who  requires  the  chamber  for  his  last  supper.  The 
stress  laid  on  poverty  in  the  Ebionite  sources,  the  journey 
through  Samaria  and  the  mission  of  the  seventy,  in  which  the 
church  of  that  place  believed,  as  well  as  the  reconciliation  of 
parties  in  the  Pauline  manuscript  must  all  be  considered 
doubtful. 

Doubts  about  the  writer  who  made  use  of  these  soui'ces,  if 

I 
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indeed  he  did  so  use  them,  are  still  more  urgent.  At  one  time 
Origen  wished  to  maintain,  from  the  preface  in  Luke,  that  hia 
predecessors  had  indeed  written  rashly,  but  he  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  conscientiously  he  might 
set  to  work,  the  task,  to  one  who  was  as  it  were  belated,  of 
composing  true  history  out  of  conflicting  and  contradictory 
material,  as  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  admits,  was  also  a  daring 
one.*  There  was  no  thought  of  any  searching  criticism  of  his 
sources,  on  which  he  essentially  relied,  and  the  composition  of 
the  whole  was  based  on  subjective  opinions.  These  opinions 
were  guided  by  the  formal  rules  which  he  had  himself  laid 
down  in  the  preface,  and  which  his  Pauline  principles  made  a 
matter  of  obligation.  Therefore  he  wrote  a  history,  not  falsi- 
fying it  as  a  writer  of  romance,  nor  as  a  man  of  ecclesiastical 
tendencies,  but  as  he  believed  that  it  was,  or,  in  some  cases, 
as  it  might  have  been.  He  has  however  done  violence  to 
the  actual  history  in  many  instances,  irrespective  of  his 
sources.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  as  a  skilful  writer, 
amended  the  chronology  to  suit  the  standpoint  of  his  age,  nor 
that  he  omitted  or  perverted  references  to  the  law,  and  to 
Jewish  Christianity,  even  when,  as  they  were  to  be  found  in  his 
sources,  nor  again  that  on  the  other  hand  he  inserted,  in  con- 
tradiction of  all  history,  of  all  development,  in  contradic- 
tion of  Paul  himself,  the  great  view  of  the  preaching  at 
Nazareth,  and  afterwards  the  journey  through  Samaria,  and 
the  instructions  to  the  seventy  disciples  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
is  borrowed  from  that  to  the  twelve.  Whoever  understands 
his  plan,  must  understand  also  the  amount  of  liberty  in  com- 
position which. would  ensue  from  it.  We  may  here  mention 
(without  reference  to  his  Pauline  tendencies)  his  formal  view 
of  the  sequence  of  events.     What  a  host  of  artistic  combina- 

*  This  speaks  more  unfavourably  of  Luke  than  of  Mark.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
said :  quibus  tamon  interftiit  et  ita  posuit.  Of  Luke  it  is  said  :  nomine  suo  ex 
opinione  conscripsit.  Dominum  tamcn  ncc  ipse  vidit  in  carne.  Et  idem,  prout 
asscqui  potuit.     (Comp.  Luke  i.  1.) 
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tioiis,  in  one  place  plans  and  introductions  before  the  histories, 
in  another  descriptions,  in  another  sayings  added  to  the  histo- 
ries, in  another  elaborate  series  of  controversies,  or  of  acts  of 
weakness  in  the  disciples  in  the  fourfold  form  which  he  prefers, 
in  another  again,  a  studied  climax  in  the  succession  of  miracles  ! 
The  boasted  originals  must  first  be  sought  out  and  the  claims 
of  Luke,  as  compared  to  Matthew,  be  diligently  proved  in 
every  instance.* 

C— Mark. 
a.     The  Date. 

We  now  approach  the  shortest  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
to  which,  most  modern  critics  have  ascribed  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, notwithstanding  the  signs  of  its  late  date.f 

Mark  does  not  himself  profess  to  be  of  an  early  date.  The  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus  are  indeed  somewhat  less  altered,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  less  apparent 
than  in  Luke,  but  many  traces  point  to  the  same  date,  or  indeed 
to  one  further  removed  from  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. Nor  are  careful  corrections  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus 
wanting  :  the  signs  of  his  coming  again  are  not  to  follow  "  im- 
mediately^' on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  priests  are  not  "  here- 
after" to  see  Jesus  sitting  in  glory,  and  coming  again,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  band  of  disciples  will  not  behold  the  Son  of  man, 

*  The  introductions  are,  e.g.  iv.  16,  et  seq.,  iv.  33,  et  seq.,  xix.  1 1,  et  seq,,  xi.  1, 
xii.  41,  &c.  Connection  of  parables  and  histories;  mission  and  fisliing:  v.  1. 
Nain  and  the  saying  to  John,  vii,  11.  Mission  of  apostles  and  the  feeding: 
ix.  1-17.  Comp.  V.  13.  Connection  of  sayings  and  sayings,  and  of  sayings  and 
histories,  e.g.  saying  of  the  law  and  of  the  rich  man,  xvi.  16.  Lord's  Prayer  and 
parables,  xi.  1.  Sayings  of  want  of  care  and  parable  of  husbandman,  xii.  16. 
Succession  of  miracles  :  comp.  the  greatest  miracles  at  the  end  :  storm,  the 
Gadarenes,  Jairus,  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  viii.  22-.56;  and  the 
feeding,  ix.  12,  The  healing  of  the  lunatic,  ix.  38,  serves  as  a  four  or  five  fold 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  disciples.  Oidy  a  portion  of  these  elaborate  con- 
ceptions, particularly  those  of  chaps,  xi.-xvii.,  can  originate  from  an  Ebionite 
source. 

t  In  addition  to  the  principal  works,  comp.  Baur,  das  Marc.  Evang.,  1?51,  and 
the  articles  of  Baur,  Ililgenfeld  and  Zeller  in  the  Theoh  Jahrb.  and  in  the  Zeitsch. 

wiss.  Thcol. 
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but  only  the  kingdom  of  God  come  "with  power.^'*  The 
coming  of  Christ  is  wholly  uncertain,  he  himself  knows  not 
the  hour,  and  it  is  possible  that  all  the  watches  of  the  night 
will  pass  away  before  he  comes.f  Instead  of  the  invisible 
unlooked-for  Lord,  even  more  stress  is  laid  than  in  Luke  on 
the  foundation  he  has  laid,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
his  blessing.  The  kingdom  of  God  grows,  while  the  Master 
sleeps,  and  presses  onward  mightily,  and  even  earthly  bless- 
ings, multiplied  a  hundredfold,  are  not  wanting  to  his  disciples 
before  the  end  come,  only  somewhat  mingled  with  the  sorrows 
of  persecution.  J  The  Gospel  takes  the  place  of  Christ,  the 
twelve  are  replaced  by  the  community,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  is  to  receive  in  a  special  and  final  manner  his 
admonitions,  even  up  to  Gethsemane.§  No  passage  shows 
the  late  date,  and  that  it  was  a  date  subsequent  to  Matthew 
and  Luke,  better  than  that  concerning  the  earthly  blessings. 
"A  hundredfold  in  this  present  time,  houses  and  brethren, 
sisters  and  mothers,  and  children  and  lands,  with  persecutions." 
This  saying,  compared  with  Matthew  and  Luke,  shows  the  full 
and  wide  naturalization  of  Christianity  on  earth,  which  Mark 
confirms  by  the  significant  way  in  which  he  weakens  the  saying 
of  Jesus  against  riches,  promising  happy  and  peaceful  times, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  storms  of  persecution.  Add  to 
this  the  name  of  Christians,  the  triumphant  diffusion  of  the 
Master's  seed-corn,  a  silent  marvel  in  the  growing  communi- 
ties. 1|  "We  are  reminded  of  the  time  immediately  preceding 
the  enduring  attack  on  the  new  religion  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  of  the  Christian  persecutions  under  Nero  and  Domitian, 

*  xiii.  24,  xiv.  62,  ix.  I.     Comp.  Matt,  and  Luke  in  each  case. 
t  xiii.  32,  35.     Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  42. 

I  iv.  28,  X.  30.  Compare  the  difference  between  this  passage  and  Matt.  xix.  28, 
as  well  as  Luke  xviii.  30. 

§  Gospel,  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  Comp.  i.  15,  viii.  35,  x.  29,  while  in  Matt,  it  is: 
For  my  sake.  The  community,  iv.  10,  36,  viii.  32,  34.  (In  Matt,  only  the  disciples). 
xiii.  37. 

II  X,  41,  iv.  28. 
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wliicli  quickly  swept  over  Korne.  Its  relations  to  Luke  as  well 
as  to  John  intimate  tlie  year  100  as  the  approximate  date  of 
the  last  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  which  has,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  assigning  it  to  Mark,  been  ascribed  at  earliest  to 
the  year  60,  at  all  events  to  a.d.  80.    (Volkmar.) 

The  same  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  the  Fathers. 
Irenaius  has  placed  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as 
well  as  of  Luke,  in  distinction  to  that  of  Matthew,  in  the  times 
after  the  death  of  the  great  Apostle.  Clement,  indeed,  has 
placed  it  before  his  death ;  Eusebius,  in  a  fabulous  chronology, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  about 
A.D.  42.  All  agree,  that  Mark  wrote  after  Matthew,  and  the 
oldest  Fathers,  Clement,  Ireneeus  and  Tertullian  are  in  favour 
of  the  priority  also  of  Luke.*  But  Mark  has  been  admitted  as 
"  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle"  into  the  New  Testament,  since 
Papias  and  Justin,  just  as  Luke  was,  and  he  was  placed  rather 
before  this  disciple  of  Paul,  as  a  companion  of  Peter,  the  chief 
of  the  apostles,  by  the  Roman  Church  in  the  Fragment  of 
Muratori,  as  well  as  by  Origen,  and  his  successor  Eusebius. f 
Finally,  the  references  to  Mark  are  later  and  more  doubtful : 
the  first  slight  but  certain  trace  is  in  Hernias,  Justin  and 
Clement,  as  Avell  as  in  Papias,  who  gives  the  name,  while  Justin 
seems  to  honour  the  book  with  the  name  of  its  patron.J  The 
Gospel  was  favoured  with  the  preference  of  many-  Gnostics  in 
the  second  century.  §     Those  who  supposed  that  it  was  written 

*  Ilaer.  iii.  1.1.  Post  vero  horum  excessum,  Marcus  discipulus  et  interpres  Petri, 
comp.  3.  10.  6. 

t  Clem.  ap.  Eus.  vi.  14,  at  the  time  of  the  preaching  of  Peter  in  Rome.  Eus.  2. 
14-16,  causes  Peter  to  come  to  Rome  to  oppose  Simon  Magus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius.     Comp.  Hier.  v.  1,  8,  11. 

X  Iren.  3.  10.  6.  Clem.  Horn.  3.  56,  57.  2,  19.  Just.  Tryph.  106,  (Simon  Peter. 
Boanerges,)  a  quotation.  According  to  the  most  probable  interpretation  sV  to7(; 
cnrofiviifiovivixaaiv  avTov  =  Peter,  and  ihe  Gospel  of  Mark=  Peter.  Papias,  Eus. 
3,  39. 

§  Iren.  3,  11,  7:  Qui  Jesum  separant  a  Christo  (Cerinth.  &c,)  et  impassibilem 
2->crsevcrassc  Christum,  passum  vero  Jesum  dicunt,  id  quod  sec.  Marcuni  est,  pra- 
fcrcntcs  evangclium. 
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by  Mark  were  accustomed  to  explain  the  want  of  favour  sliown 
by  the  Fathers  by  declaring  that  Matthew,  rich  in  extent, 
material  and  composition,  as  well  as  in  the  apostle's  name,  had 
outstripped  the  Gospel  which  was  "  short,  abridged,  and  muti- 
lated/'* 

/3.  Tlie  Sources. 
This  Gospel  has  few  histories  and  sayings  which  have  not 
been  already  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  That  which  is  the 
special  property  of  Mark  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  oral  tradition, 
to  which  some  of  his  new-found  names,,  such  as  Alexander  and 
Eufus,  (xv.  21),  point  clearly  enough,  but  for  the  most  part,  it 
is  derived  from  written,  and  particularly  from  Jewish- Christian 
sources,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  two  histories  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind  man  in  Bethsaida,  the  parable  of  the  seed 
which  groweth  of  itself,  of  the  salt  and  fire,  of  the  lord  return- 
ing home,  and  the  Aramaic  words  and  names  used  by  Jesus, 
such  as  Boanerges,  Dalmanutha,  Bartimaeus.f  A  later  colour- 
ing is  plainly  revealed  in  these  additions.  The  parables  of  the 
seed,  and  of  the  lord,  point  to  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  times, 
the  miracles  of  healing  show  mysterious,  extensive  manipula- 
tions on  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  skin,  with  hand  and  spittle, 
and  oil,  unknown  to  the  earlier  Gospels,  and  even  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  known  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  to  the 
Fathers.  J  Finally,  names  unknown  to  others  point  as  such  to 
a  late  date,  especially  when  they  show  design  and  emphasis, 
as  in  Bartiraseus  the  blind  man,  doubly  unfortunate,  since 
he    was   (according  to    Hitzig)    the    son  of  the   blind,  or,  as 


*  Breve  evangelium  Hier.  eat.  8.  Comp.  Ir.  3,  11,  8.  MapKog  6  Ko\of3oSdKrv\og. 
Hipp.  Phil.  7,  30.  Baiir.  Theol.  Jahrb.  1853,93.  Volkmar,  1854,  117.  A  late 
ecclesiastical  fable  (in  Cod.  Amiat.  prajf.  Hier.  in  Mark)  relates  that  he  was 
mutilated  by  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  a  priest  ( !)  (Duncker.  3.  393). 
Hii)p.  supposed  that  Marcion  had  made  use  of  this  Gospel,  which  had  already  been 
brought  into  ill  repute  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  other  Gjiostics. 

t  Comp.  the  new  things  in  Mark,  in  Hilgcnfeld,  p.  14G. 

J  Comp.  vi.  13,  with  Luke  ix.  6,  9, 
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others  believe,  the  son  of  the  impure,  the  leper,  not  only  of  the 
Gentile. 

Throughout  there  is  a  connection  with  Matthew  and  Luke, 
which  favours  the  assumption  first  made  by  Griesbach,  then 
scientifically  laid  down  by  Baur,  only  half  admitted  by  Hilgen- 
feld,  and  rejected  on  insufficient  grounds  by  modern  criticism, 
that  Mark  relies  on  both  these  Gospels.*  The  opponents  of 
this  view,  as  it  is  usually  given  by  the  boldest  advocates  of  the 
belief  in  Mark,  are  able  to  adduce,  together  with  the  facility 
with  which  the  whole  of  Mark  could  be  constructed  out  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  the  notoriously  later  date  of  Mark,  the 
evidently  greater  originality  of  the  views  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  modification  of  his  material  in  a  modern  sense 
which  are  everywhere  apparent  in  Mark.  We  cannot  possibly 
lose  ourselves  here  in  the  proof  of  each  detail,  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  slight  innovations  of  Mark,  of  which  we  shall 
learn  something  in  considering  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel :  some 
of  his  views,  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked  in  the  abun- 
dance of  instances,  will  here  suffice. 

The  dependence  on  Matthew  is  confirmed  at  once  by  its 
identity 'and  by  its  inferiority  in  its  main  arrangement,  even  with- 
out considering  that  Mark  has  retained  the  sequence  of  events 
almost  exactly,  of  which  the  originality  must  reasonably  be  as- 
cribed to  the  evangelist  who  is  evidently  the  most  creative.  Up 
to  this  time,  this  matter  has  been  too  hastily  considered,  both  in 
the  case  of  Luke  and  of  Mark.  Mark  has  evidently  agreed  with 
Matthew,  and  has  difiered  fi'om  Luke,  in  placing  the  decisive 
turning-point  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  his  prediction  of  his  passion, 
and  even  more  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah  at  Ceesarea 
Philippi,  which  immediately  preceded  it.f  In  connection  with 
this,  the  second  division  is  made  by  the  monotonous  cry  of 

*  Hilg.  was  in  favour  of  the  view  that  Mark  was  only  dependent  on  Matt.  Das 
Markus.  Evang.  1850.  Evang.  1854.  Urchristenthum.  1855.  Also  Abh.  in  d. 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1852. 

t  viii,  27. 
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Buffering  witli  vvhlcli  Jesus  proclaims  tlie  end  whicli  is  ever 
drawing  nearer^  only  tliat  tlie  last  cry,  tlie  cry  of  the  passion, 
lias  very  remarkably  vanished  here,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  extremity  of  the  situation.*  This  is  a 
sign  of  the  less  attentive  copyist.  But  the  plainest  signs  are 
in  the  first  part.  The  critical  incident  at  Ceesarea,  on  which 
all  depends,  is  introduced  altogether  without  the  keen  and 
acute  discernment  of  the  first  evangelist :  he  does  not  say.  From 
henceforth  Jesus  began  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  that  he  must 
go  unto  Jerusalem,  must  suffer  and  be  slain,  and  must  rise 
again,  but  he  connects  it  with  careless  ease  :  And  he  began  to 
teach  them  that  he  must  suffer.  This  is  connected  with  the 
greater  stress  which  the  author  wishes  to  lay  upon  those  words 
of  Jesus  which  refer  to  his  glory,  rather  than  on  those  of  his 
passion  (and  this  is  in  itself  another  sign)  but  would  he  not  then 
have  destroyed  the  whole  second  part  if  he  had  written  as  an 
author,  and  not  as  a  dependant.  This  however  is  not  the  most 
striking  point  of  all.  The  great  turning-point  to  the  passion  is 
not  only  intimated,  it  must  also  be  introduced.  Matthew  intro- 
duces it  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  stations,  especially  in 
the  last,  in  his  last  section  before  Cassarea.  Jesus  wages  his 
decisive  battle  with  the  Pharisees,  ho  escapes  from  them 
towards  Tyre  and  Sidon,  returns  to  a  desert  place  near  the 
sea,  where  he  feeds  the  four  thousand,  escapes  anew  from  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  whose  temptation  he  cuts  short  with 
a  word,  and  goes  again  on  a  far  journey,  as  before  in  the  north- 
west, so  now  in  the  north-east,  in  the  wild,  desert  mountainous 
country  of  Lebanon,  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  near  Ctesarea 
Philippi,  where  his  mouth  first  proclaims  the  death  which  alone 
lies  before  him.f  How  profoundly  has  Mark,  copying  in 
ignorant  unconsciousness,  mistaken  the  sense  and  spirit  of  this 
necessaiy  and  solemn  act  of  the  history.  He  indeed  has  also 
retained   the   important   sections   of  Matthew,  the   trenchant 

*  (o)  viii.  27.     (b)  ix.  30.     (c)  x.  32.     (cJ)  xiv.  1. 

j  Comp.  X.  24,  xi.  20,  xii.  14,  xiv.  13,  and  especially  xv.  1-16,  27. 
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sermon  to  the  Pharisees,  the  journey  to  Tyre,  the  feeding  of  the 
four  thousand,  his  temptation  by  the  Pharisees ;  but  after  trans- 
posing the  disputes  in  the  first  beginning  (iii.  G,)  he  has  not  at 
the  critical  point  a  conception  of  the  situation,  of  the  highest 
development  which  crowns  the  prediction  of  death  at  Caisarea 
Philippi :  after  his  conflict  with  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  goes 
calmly  to  his  house,  as  shortly  before  he  goes  after  the  murder 
of  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness,  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
wearied  disciples ;  he  docs  not  go  of  necessity,  and  the  feeding 
of  the  fom'  thousand  does  not  take  place  upon  his  retreat,  nor 
does  he  escape  from  his  tempters  by  flight,  for  he  continues  his 
ministry  and  so  reaches  Cajsarea:  we  can  plainly  see  the 
author  in  his  plan  and  all  these  histories  in  Tyre,  in  the  desert 
and  with  the  Pharisees,  occur  to  him  only  as  histories  of 
miracles,  not  of  persecution,  and  therefore  he  directly  adds 
quite  fresh  incidents  to  the  healing  of  the  woman  of  Tyre,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  people,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  at  Deca- 
polis,  and  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida;  the  four-fold  repetition 
of  miracles,  as  he  prefers  it,  is  there,  but  the  decision  of  death, 
the  centre  point  of  the  Gospel,  wavers  doubtfully  between 
heaven  and  earth.*  If  however  we  should  think  that  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  exaltation  is  better  brought 
out  in  Mark,  we  are  again  undeceived.  In  Matthew,  Jesus 
gives  in  a  longer  series  even  higher  revelations  as  to  his  person, 
and  he  repeatedly  charges  his  disciples  with  increasing  urgency 
to  name  and  declare  the  highest  name,  that  of  the  Messiah :  in 
Mark,  Jesus  only  faintly  in  the  beginning  makes  a  revelation, 
and  the  disciples  not  even  on  a  level  with  the  possessed,  remain 
"  without  understanding  "  at  the  very  outset,  and  the  confession 
of  Peter  interposes  as  a  marvel  without  foundation. t 


*  vii.  1-31. 

t  Comp.  Matt.  viii.  27,  and  likewise  Mark  iv.  41 :  then  again  Matt.  xiv.  33, 
(enthusiastic  greeting  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  without  sober  earnestness)  and  Mark 
vi.  51.  Declarations  of  Jesus  as  to  himself,  before  the  revealing  at  Caisarea  I'hi- 
lippi.     Mutt.  V.  17,  i.\.  1,  X.  23,  xi.  1,  27,  xii.  8,  &ic.     In  Mark,  only  ii.  10,  28. 
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Mark  is  in  very  close  agreement  with  Luke  in  the  sequence 
of  stations,  as  well  as  in  the  incidents  of  the  first  part.  The 
critical  points  of  the  entrance  to  the  ministry,  the  choice  of 
Apostles,  the  parables  and  the  mission  of  Apostles  are  here 
visible,  only  the  fifth  station  of  the  preaching  to  the  Pharisees 
is  inserted  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  fourth  and  last 
stations  in  Matthew.*  The  imitation  of  Luke  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Luke,  as  well  as  Matthew,  has  furnished  each  station 
with  sayings  and  acts.  It  is  the  same  in  Mark,  but  in  the  first 
and  second  the  underlying  sermon  is  wanting,' although  not 
wholly,  since  we  can  see  its  empty  space.  The  station  of  the 
sermon  of  inauguration  is  opened  with  two  exhortations,  which 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  full  sermon  of  inauguration  at 
Nazareth,  as  it  is  found  in  Luke :  the  station  of  the  choice  of 
Apostles  is  so  surprising,  in  its  meagrenesS;  combined  with 
great  likeness  to  Luke  in  its  popular  scenery,  that  Ewald  has 
admitted  the  transfer  of  the  preaching  of  morals  from  Luke,  and 
it  is  not  denied  by  Holtzmann.  The  series  of  events  are  also  an 
essential  characteristic  of  Luke.  The  preaching  at  Nazareth  is 
in  a  serial  connection  with  the  proclamation  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  of  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  of  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  is  the  same  kind  of  plan  about  the 
first  illustrious  act  at  Capernaun,  concerning  which  Nazareth 
curiously  enquires,  the  terrible  demoniac  who  acknowledges 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Jesus  the  destroyer  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil,  and  submits  to  his  word.  All  the  re- 
maining material  of  the  first  station  is  composed  on  the  same 
plan,  the  four  miracles,  together  with  the  power  of  a  boundless 
faith,  and  the  four  conflicts  down  to  his  enemies'  resolution  to 
use  force.  Mark  has  also  conformed  to  this  plan,  only  it  is 
weakened,  and  on  some  points  exaggerated.  The  demoniac 
is  in  his  place  at  Capernaum,  yet  more  terrible  than  in  Luke, 
but  the  mighty  words  with  Avhich   he  was   introduced  have 

*  (1)  i.  14.     (2)  iii.  7.    (3)  iv.  1.     (4)  vi.  7.     (5)  vii.  1. 
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Qjitirely  disappeared  :  the  whole  series  of  miracles  and  conflicts 
also  follows,  but  the  prevailing  symmetry  of  numbers  is  lost, 
and  instead  of  being  twice  four-fold,  we  have  them  in  three 
and  in  four.*  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  Luke^s  plan  to  oppose  to 
the  development  which  he  might  have  given,  and  which  is  the 
prevailing  thought  in  Matthew,  a  perfection  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  contradictious  in  which  he  was 
involved.  The  same  perfect  Christ  is  also  in  Mark,  but  yet 
more  exaggerated.  The  highest  utterances  of  Jesus  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  first  chapter  :  the  concourse  of  people  is  alto- 
gether boundless,  and  his  adversaries  prematurely  resolve  to  put 
him  to  death.  The  conjunction  of  the  points  of  view  of  Matthew 
and  of  Luke  is  here  wholly  betrayed  :  he  shares  with  the  one 
the  solemn  revelation  of  himself  made  by  Jesus  at  the  end,  with 
the  other  that  made  at  the  beginning,  with  the  one  the  deadly 
snares  laid  by  his  enemies  at  the  end,  with  the  other  at  the  be- 
ginning.t  There  is  yet  another  plan  of  Luke's.  The  decisive 
commencement  of  the  journey  to  death  with  the  progress  of 
blessing  through  Samaria  is  involved  in  a  saying  of  toleration 
by  Jesus,  twice  repeated,  which  is  evidently  composed  by  this 
writer.  But  Mark  has  also  inserted  the  first  saying  of  tolera- 
tion immediately  before  the  setting  forth  on  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  it  appears  without  concern  or  connection  with 
the  narrative,  since  the  Samaritan  journey  is  omitted.  J  Tlie 
Samaritan  journey  reminds  us  of  another  of  Luke's  points  of 
view,  in  his  friendly  tone  towards  the  Gentiles,  shown  by  the 
enlarged  circle  of  disciples,  and  the  striking  depreciation  of  the 
Jewish  twelve.  Mark  has  both  of  these,  but  the  enlarged 
circle  has  only  a  shadowy  form,  which  can  be  defined  by  com- 
parison with  the  seventy  in  Luke,  and  in  order  to  complete  the 

*  i.  14.  21.  Themiracleof  the  fish  is  rejected  from  the  four  miracles.  (Lukev.  1.) 
■\  Comp.   i.    28,   33-45,  ii.  1.     Important  utterances,   ii.    10-28.     Plan   for  his 

murder,  iii.  6.-      To  this  Luke  and   his  relative  simplicity  must  be  compared, 

especially  iv.  37,  vi.  11. 

X  Luke  i.K.  49-56,  Mark  ix.  38-40.     So  again  the  interpolation  of  the  mission  of 

the  Apostles  is  groundless  without  Luke. 
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palpable  obscurity,  tlie  twelve  are  still  further  lowered  than  in 
Luke  by  their  unintelligible  rivalry.*  Finally,  Luke  is,  as  well  as 
his  sources,  the  'patron  of  poverty,  and  of  the  giving  away  of  all 
property.  Whence  has  Mark  no  enemy  of  riches,  no  protector 
of  absolute  poverty,  the  story  of  the  poor  widow  ?  t 

In  order  to  comjDlete  the  impression  of  the  want  of  origi- 
nality in  Mark,  only  a  glance  is  needed  at  the  alteration  of  the 
text  in  certain  instances,  and  at  the  conviction  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  in  the  two-fold 
sense  of  dependence  and  of  independence,  which  is  offered  in 
the  ensuing  section. 

-y.  Spirit,  Airii  and  Flan  of  flte  Gospel. 
Mark  proclaims  the  newness  of  Christianity.  This  is  from 
the  beginning  a  new  doctrine,  clothed  with  power,  w^ith  the 
person  of  Jesus  as  its  living  and  prominent  centre.  The  last 
words  of  the  short  introduction,  "  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,"  are  indeed,  although  strongly  attested,  to 
be  erased  at  the  bidding  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  (as  also 
Tischendorf  has  done  in  the  8th  edition)  and  must  be  regarded 
as  an  interpolation  taken  from  John  :  but  still  the  Son  of 
God  is  the  watch-word  of  the  book ;  much  more  than  in  Mat- 
thew or  Luke,  he  is  the  only  beloved  Son  of  God,  w^ho  stands 
nearest  to  God,  and  much  above  the  angels  :  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  word  is  not  as  of  one  who  was  merely  the  Messiah, 
but  who  was  marvellously  endowed  with  might  and  spirit, 
which  seems  to  be  declared  and  tacitly  supported  by  a  super- 
natural birth  of  ''the  Son  of  Mary." J  Kostlin  has  to  this 
extent  rightly  estimated  the  tendency  to    exalt    the    divinity 

*  The  "  people  "  take  precedence,  even  of  the  Apostles,  especially  in  the  early 
chaps,  i.  27-45,  ii.  2,  &c.  Compare  iii.  32,  (Matt.  xii.  49,)  iv.  11,  is  the  more 
nniutelligible,  although  its  force  is  weakened.  The  wider  circle,  iv.  10,36,  viii.  34, 
xiii.  37.    Depreciation  of  the  twelve,  vi.  51,  vii.  18,  viii.  17,  ix.  19,  32. 

•j-  xii.  42,  comp.  x.  24-30.     Add  to  this  Luke  xxi.  1,  xviii.  24. 

X  i.  24,  iii.  11,  v.  7,  xv.  39,  ilg  v.  ay  air.  xii.  6.  (comp.  Luke  xx.  13.)  Angels, 
xiii.  32.  Spirit,  ii.  8,  iii.  29,  viii.  12.  Son  of  Mary,  vi.  3.  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55.) 
According  to  Hilgeufeld,  he  here  respects  the  dislike  of  the  Roman  Gentiles  to  the 
birth  from  a  virgin. 
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of  Jesus.  Ilis  personality  is  more  mysterious  than  in  cither 
of^tho  earher  Gospels.  Jesus  speaks  words  of  command  which 
are  brief,  incisive  and  hurried  :  his  thoughts  are  not  under- 
stood, his  knowledge  of  the  future  embraces  minute  details 
even  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  cock  shall  crow;  in  his 
works  of  healingj  which  can  hardly  bo  reckoned  as  miracles  any 
longer,  but  in  truth  as  magic,  he  makes  use  of  Aramaic  words 
and  strained,  enigmatical  means,  his  course  is  breathless,  stormy, 
iacomprehensible,  since  he  escapes  from  the  disciples  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  conceals  himself  when  they  are  on  a 
journey,  since  he  is  above  all  heroic,  even  to  death,  so  that 
the  endurance  of  temptation,  in  spite  of  the  devil  and  the 
wonderful  beasts  which  appear  in  Mark,  is  diminished,  and  so 
also  is  the  struggle  in  Gethsemane,  where  the  storm  of  prayer 
is  shortened,  and  on  Golgotha  no  cry  of  suffering  but  an  amaz- 
ing and  heroic  cry  ends  his  life.*  The  impression  made  on  the 
disciples  and  on  the  people  is  amazement  and  fear,  on  the  pos- 
sessed an  awful  confession  of  his  divine  power.  He  is  believed 
to  be  in  an  ecstacy,  and  men  do  not  dare  to  come  to  him, 
and  when  he  goes  as  a  hero  to  Jerusalem,  his  disciples  follow 
him  afar  off,  and  fearfully.t  This  is  a  different  image  of  the 
Lord  than  that  in  Matthew,  and  even  in  Luke ;  his  humanity 
is  declining,  his  divinity  in  human  form  is  in  the  ascendant :  it 
was  an  image  preferred  by  those  Gnostics  who  venerated  the 
Gospel  of  the  "  passionless  Christ,"  and  gives  us  a  suspicious 
picture  of  a  magic  life. 

In  what  is  his  doctrine  new  ?  Chiefly  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  and  his  claim  that  men  should  believe  on  him.  J  Faith 
is    often   demanded,  its   nature   often   described,   not  without 

*  Hasty  word,  xiv.  41,  42.  Incomprehensible,  vi.  51,vii.  18,  viii.  17,  ix.  32. 
Knowledge,  xi.  2,  xiv.  12-30.  Healing  no  special  Svvafiig,  vi.  5.  Aramaic,  v.  40, 
vii.  34.  Means,  vii.  32,  viii.  22.  Waiting  with  miracles,  vi.  48.'  Hurried  course, 
i.  35,  vii.  24,  ix.  30.  Heroic,  x.  32.  Concealment,  vii.  24,  Temptation,  i.  12. 
Gethsemane,  xiv.  36,  39.    Comp.  also  xi.  2  with  Luke  xix.  30,  Matt.  xxi.  2. 

t  iv.  41,  ix.  C,  1.5,  X.  24-32.     Ecstasy,  iii.  21. 

X  ix.  23,  xi.  22. 
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echoes  of  Pauline  teaching.  It  is  faith  in  Him,  who  in  his 
unapproachable  height  is  able  to  give  material  and  spiritual 
help.  One  part  of  the  novelty  of  his  teaching  consists  in  his 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers,  to  the  law  and  to  Judaism. 
The  book  speaks,  as  John  does,  of  "  the  Jews.'^  In  this  book 
there  is  not_a  word  of  the  continuance  of  the  law,  as  it  was 
demanded  by  the  position  of  Jesus  :  the  very  name  of  the  law 
has  disappeared.*  Eeferences  to  the  Old  Testament  are 
throughout  rarely  employed.  The  author  does  not  only  care 
to  give  the  conflicts  of  Jesus  with  Pharisaism  but  also  those 
against  the  teaching  and  ordinances  of  Moses,  those  old  wine- 
skins, of  sacrifice,  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the  law  of  marriage, 
even  against  the  Temple,  (xiv.  58,)  and  he  could  not  do  this 
more  forcibly,  in  marked  contrast  to  Matthew,  than  when  he 
provokes  the  contradiction  of  his  opponents  on  Moses^  au- 
thority, in  the  question  about  marriage.  What  has  Moses 
commanded  yo^i  ?f  The  Jewish  exclusiveness  is  also  quite 
lost.  Together  with  the  exclusive  statements  in  Matthew, 
those  which  opposed  them  in  Luke  are  indeed  also  wanting : 
but  on  principle,  and  not  merely  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
Jesus  has  throughout  declared  the  equal  privileges  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  noted  saying,  '^  The  bread  belongs  to  Israel 
and  not  to  dogs,"  receives  the  conciliatory  sense,  Israel  first, 
then  the  dogs  !j  The  twelve  tribes  and  the  twelve  thrones 
are  also  wanting,  and  in  some  sense  even  the  Messiah,  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  strange  saying  of  the  general  hatred  of 
the  "  nations "  against  the  Christians,  is  contracted  to  the 
hatred  of  "all  men."§ 

*  The  Jews,  yii.  3,  IvroXr}  only,  vii.  8,  x.  19. 

t  X.  5,  comp.  Matt.  xix.  8.  The  Sabbath  to  pass  away,  not  only  ii.  23,  iii.  1, 
but  also  xiii.  18,  in  opposition  to  Matt.  xxiv.  20. 

X  vii.  27.     Comp.  my  Geschtl.  Chr.  p.  .52. 

§  The  name  of  the  Son  of  David  indeed  appears,  (x.  47,  xi.  10,)  and  also  the 
coming  again  ;  but  more  rarely  than  in  Matt.  The  Son  of  God  is  more  frequently 
used,  and  the  Gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  instead  of  the  person  of  Jesus:  viii. 
?,5.  ix.  1,  X.  29,  xii.  34.  The  earlier  conception,  "Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  ia 
wanting,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9.     Hatred  of  all  men,  xiii.  13.  (Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  9.) 
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The  opposition  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  is  not  the 
author's  final  word.  There  is  a  law  above  the  law,  Moses  is 
above  the  Pharisees  and  himself.  The  divine  commands  of  the 
love  of  God  and  of  man^  the  ten  commandments  and  all  moral 
virtues  are  inculcated  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to 
vice,  and  the  sum  of  all  religions  is  solemnly  included,  and  then 
confirmed  by  the  scribe  in  the  conception  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  of  monotheistic  and  ethical  religion,  which  is 
exalted  above  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering.  Even  the  Jewish 
places  of  worship,  obviously  the  stronghold  of  exclusiveness, 
are  in  largeness  of  heart  liberally  thrown  open :  the  temple  is, 
according  to  Isaiah,  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  and  yet 
if,  according  to  the  last  words  of  Jesus,  not  altogether  a  holy 
place,  yet  one  which  shuns  that  which  is  profaue.*  In  this  the 
author  is  remarkably  at  one  with  Luke,  and  yet  different.  He 
has  in  many  respects  inveighed  even  more  strongly  against  the 
law  and  the  national  limits,  which  Jesus  had  not  at  once  broken 
down  in  his  conflicts  with  the  people,  he  has  set  free  Jewish  as 
well  as  Gentile  Christianity  from  the  law,  while  Luke  wished 
to  distinguish  between  them,  allowing  the  Jewish  Christianity, 
which  was  subject  to  the  law,  to  stand  beside  Gentile  Christi- 
anity, which  was  free  from  it.  But  he  has  on  the  other  hand 
vindicated  an  eternal  place  for  the  true,  spiritual,  moral  law, 
binding  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  it  and  to  each  othei'  in  a  church 
which  is  truly  one.  He  has  been  usually  set  down  as  a  Jewish 
Christian,  while,  in  accordance  with  an  earlier  judgment.  Yolk- 
mar  seeks  to  consider  him  Pauline.f  Both  opinions  have  some 
foundation,  and  he  has  in  any  case  learned  from  Paul :  since  he 
is  a  Jew  by  family,  as  appears  from  his  acquaintance  with  their 
language  and  customs,  since  he  avoids  the  more  pronounced 
Pauline  doctrine,  since  he  asserts  the  enduring  and  general 
value  of  the  Mosaic  teaching  in  contradistinction  to  Paul,  since 
he  insists  so  much  on  the  faith  of  the  nation  that  the  words  of 

*  xi.  17,  xiii.  14. 

t  Comp.  Const.  Ap.  2,  57,  (Tvvipyoi  IlavXov  (Luke  and  ^fark). 
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rejection  spoken  by  Jesus  are  scarcely  intelligible,  lie  can  most 
probably  be  accounted  among  the  liberal  Jewish  Christians  who 
were  reconciled  to  the  Pauline  teaching,  and  had  in  conjunction 
with  it  founded  the  church  of  the  second  century,  the  church 
of  fusion,  the  church  of  all  men,  the  church  of  the  new  law. 

Mark  has  not  explained  himself  as  to  the  object  of  his  Gospel. 
The  introduction  is  very  general,  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
evano-elist:  only  those  who  still  maintain  the  authenticity  of 
the  Gospel  of  "  the  Son  of  God,"  may  affirm  his  intention  to 
prove  the  more  exalted  nature  of  Jesus  in  some  agreement  with 
the  fourth  Gospel.  But  we  are  compelled  to  exclude  this  object 
from  his  actual  and  special  undertaking,  and  we  are  at  the  same 
time  far  from  exchanging  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  so-called 
Tiibingen  school,  which  enquires  into  the  special  purpose  of  the 
writer,  for  the  generalities  ascribed  to  him  by  Holtzmann.*  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  especially  concerned,  according  to  his  con- 
ception of  the  matter,  in  opening  a  path  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
for  the  "  new  teaching  with  new  force,"  the  teaching  of  the  per- 
son and  the  work  of  Christ,  of  the  law  and  of  the  relations  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles. t  This  attempt  necessarily  stands  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  foregoing  Gospels,  especially  with  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Matthew  was  in  a  certain  sense  excessively  Jewish, 
Luke  was  excessively  Pauline.  The  church  was  therefore  be- 
wildered by  the  marked  contradictions  both  in  the  spirit  and 
material  of  the  two  Gospels,  and  doubtful  as  to  its  most  sacred 
possession.  Mark  appears  as  a  mediator  both  in  his  spirit  and  his 
material.  He  wishes  to  take  that  which  is  best  and  most  certain 
from  both  schools  and  by  accurate  and  considerate  incor- 
poration of  the  two,  to  bring  together  the  sympathies  of  either 
side  in  his  book,  and  the  opinions  of  either  side  in  his  concilia- 
tory opinion.  He  stands  nearer  to  Matthew,  because  he  to 
some  extent  took  his  stand  on  the  ground  of  Jewish  Christianity, 
and   because  Matthew's   Gospel   was   early   preferred  by   the 

*  Holtzmann,  p.  384.  f  i.  27,  iii.  8,  vi.  5 
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Jewish  Christian  community:  Luke  was  only  his  second  source, 
but  it  was  valuable  to  hira,  not  only  as  the  original  record  of 
the  other  party,  but  also  from  its  points  of  view,  its  new  material 
and  revised  sequence  of  events.* 

He  sustained  his  object  by  the  attractiveness  which  he 
sought  to  give  his  work  by  means  of  a  more  artistic  form. 
Here  again  he  is  in  accordance  Avith  his  time,  and  exagge- 
rates in  many  ways,  as  even  Weizsacker  admits,  Luke^s 
manner  of  transforming  the  history.  In  the  first  place  he 
writes  a  short,  perspicuous,  cursory  book,  he  avoids  weari- 
some expositions  of  doctrine,  which  were  by  this  time  only 
intelligible  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  prefers  to  give 
the  highly  coloured  and  imposing  histories  which  were  full  of 
action.  But  he  also  gives  a  charm  to  the  sayings,  furnishing 
them  with  wings,  or  veiling  them  mysteriously  in  strange  speech. 
He  makes  the  histories  more  effective  by  the  contrast  between 
the  hurried  advance,  marked  by  the  "  immediately  "  which  re- 
curs again  and  again,  and  the  contemplative  stillness  in  which 
he  paints  the  scenery  with  a  thousand  touches, — the  house,  the 
sea,  the  followers,  the  growing  throng,  the  persons  by  name,  the 
numbers  of  men,  of  beasts,  of  coins,  the  green  grass,  the  pillow 
on  the  stern  of  the  boat  on  Gennesareth,  all  with  the  light  touch 
of  familiar  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  spoken  at  the 
time.  He  has  indeed,  as  well  as  Luke,  suppressed  the  generic 
name  of  the  sacred  foal  at  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  as  if  he  wished 
the  Westerns  to  think  rather  of  a  young  horse  than  of  an  ass. 
Add  to  this  the  behaviour  and  bearing,  the  tones  and  expressions 
of  Jesus,  of  his  disciples,  of  those  who  sought  healing,  and  who 
were  healed.  But  he  is  a  most  careful  guide,  not  only  of  the 
reader^s  observation  and  perception,  but  also  of  his  thought. 
He  explains  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  the  words  of  Jesus,  which 
are  delivered  by  Jesus  himself  in  a  form  which  is  more  intelli- 
gible, or  less  offensive  to  a  Gentile ;  he  confirms  his  facts  and 
sayings  with  numerous  "for's,"  he  njakes'  the  miracles  and 
i"  Thus  Gfrorer,  Strauss,  p.  132. 
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works  of  healing,  especially  in  fresli  examples,  as  intelligible  as 
possible  by  artistically  leading  up  to  them,  and  points  out  the 
incontestable  and  minute  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  sayings  * 
That  he  was  not,  however,  always  successful  in  these  colourings 
and  illustrations,  and  that  his  histories  and  sayings  are  through- 
out of  secondary  value  will  be  best  shown  in  our  historical 
estimate  of  the  book. 

These  peculiarities  must  at  once  be  more  or  less  referred  to 
the  circle  of  readers  whom  the  author  had  first  to  consider.  The 
.  more  exact  description  of  the  customs  of  "the  Jews,"  the  removal 
of  the  specially  Jewish  passages,  instructions  and  allusions  of 
Jesus,  the  introduction  of  the  Gentile  law  of  marriage  instead  of 
the  Jewish,  show  that  he  had  at  any  rate  thought  also  of  Gentile 
Christians. t  The  ancients  formerly  supposed  that  the  readers 
of  the  book  were  Western  and  Roman,  and  that  even  its  lan- 
guage was  Roman,  and  the  first  of  these  surmises  is  confirmed 
by  modern  research.  |  The  numerous  Latinisms  in  this  Gospel, 
exceeding  those  of  Matthew,  the  name  of  Rufus,  mentioned  as 
,^  f  if  already  known,  which  recurs  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and 
Ytf  •  elsewhere  as  the  name  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  Roman 
community,  and  finally  the  peculiarly  conciliatory  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  which  Hilgenfeld  and  Ki5stlin  have  already  shown  to 
be  consistent  with  the  Jewish- Christian  literature  of  Rome, 
point  chiefly  to  Rome,  and  this  Roman  origin  will  itself  again 
explain  much  in  the  Gospel. §  This  Jesus,  heroic  even  unto 
death,  with  an  imperial  step,  acting  rather  than  speaking,  with 
his  subjection  to  the  moral  law,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  Sab- 
bath, which  was  ridiculed  by  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its 
"  slothfulness,"  together  with    his   mysterious   miracles,  was 

*  Long  descriptions,  comp.  the  remarkable  length,  vii.  18,  et  seq.  Unhistorical 
or  more  intelligible  formulas,  ii.  27,  vi.  8,  x.  11-24.  "Kemark  in  x.  12,  the  omission 
of  Matt.  xix.  10,  on  celibacy.  The  foal,  xi.  2  (in  Matt,  and  John  an  ordinary  ass). 
Successions,  v.  23,  et  seq.  viii.  22,  xi.  13,  14,  20.  The  fulfilment  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.     Comp.  the  fig-tree,  the  cock- crowing,  xi.  14,  21,  xiv.  30,  68,  72. 

f  vii.  1,  et  seq.  x.  11,  et  seq.  Holtzmann,  p.  386,  supposes  that  it  was  only  for 
Gentile  Christians. 

t  Iren.  3.  1,  1.    Clem.  Al.  ap.  Eus.  6.  14.    Comp.  the  ancient  snperscriptioas. 

§  Comp.  Kbstlin,  p.  376. 
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especially  adapted  to  the  Roman  soil;  and  whore  was  this 
union  of  the  Pauline  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  of  Luke  and  of 
Matthew,  more  stringently  demanded  than  in  Rome,  where 
Christianity  had  lurked  since  the  time  of  Paul,  and  where 
Luke's  book  had  just  heightened  perplexity  ? 

The  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  essentially  dictated  by  its  object.* 
It  aims  at  throwing  out  ballast,  at  overcoming  objections,  at 
uniting  the  two  great  Gospels.  To  define  the  matter  more 
closely  :  in  his  first  main  division  Mark  chiefly  takes  Luke  for 
his  foundation,  in  the  second  Matthew.  It  is  not  merely  a 
mechanical  undertaking,  but  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  effort  to 
avoid  the  numerous  Judaizing  parties  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  Matthew  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to 
avoid  the  diff'use  novelties  of  the  second  part  of  Luke,  which  are 
untrustworthy  and  to  some  extent  badly  composed,  the  endless 
journies  in  Samaria,  the  seventy,  the  purposeless  collection  of 
sayings  and  short  histories,  in  which  also  the  precepts  of  abso- 
lute poverty  had  become  intolerable.  If  we  consider  the  first 
part,  which  is  the  most  important,  the  connection  with  Luke 
and  his  order  of  events  is  quite  apparent,  up  to  the  death  of  the 
Baptist,  and  to  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  from  this 
point  he  is  the  less  desirous  to  lose  the  events  which  lead  up  to 
the  heights  of  Ceesarea  Philippi,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
Matthew,  since  he  has  not  to  hasten  away  with'  Luke  from 
Caesarea  Philippi  (the  point  to  which  the  first  parts  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  aim)  to  the  journey  through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem. 
This  recourse  to  Matthew  at  the  close  of  the  first  part,  explains 
why  Mark  adds  to  it  a  fifth  station,  .unlike  his  two  fellow- 
writers  :  he  retains  the  disputes  with  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
last  acts  before  Caesarea  Philippi,  which  form  the  fourth  and 
last  station  in  Matthew,  while  Mark  has  already  exhausted  the 

*  Holtzmann,  p.  117,  believes  that  Griesbach's  opinion  establishes  a  quite  arbi- 
trary interchange  with  Matt,  and  Luke.  It  has  often  been  said  that  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  Evangelists  were  occupied  with  a  mere  reference  to  sources,  as  if 
Luke  had  not  referred  to  much  more  than  two  sources,  (i.  1-4.) 

K   2 
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four  stations  in  following  Luke,  the  entrance  to  office,  tlie 
choice  of  apostles,  the  parables,  the  sending  forth  of  apostles. 
The  variations  from  one  or  the  other  in  details  can  be  easily 
and  definitely  explained :  it  is  intelligible  that  he  left  out  the 
story  of  the  childhood  in  Luke,  because  he  did  not  find  it  in 
Matthew,  and  desired  to  represent  the  heroic  man,  and  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  forcible  interpolation  of  Luke's  history  in. 
Nazareth,  and  also  that  he  took  no  interest  in  the  incredible 
conversion  of  the  Lord's  words  to  Peter  into  an  actuaj  miracle  of 
the  fish.  With  these  exceptions  he  has  exactly  reproduced  Luke, 
and  the  artistic  parts  of  his  first  stage,  enlarging  and  defining 
them.  The  several  proofs  as  to  the  other  stations  would  occupy 
too  much  space  here,  and  can  easily  be  followed  from  the  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels ;  it  is  only  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
give  a  little  latitude  to  the  freedom  of  an  author. 

S.  Historical  Value. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  composition  of  the  writer  is  the 
main  point  in  this  book,  and  not  the  sources.  The  sources 
themselves,  late  rather  than  early,  with  every  trace  of  the  rest- 
less embellishment  of  tradition,  are  rarely  enough  in  agreement 
with  the  older  evangelists,  even  if  they  may  occasionally  claim 
originality,  as  in  the  interesting  account  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  miracles  of  healing,  and  the  form  and  matter  of 
single  sayings  of  Jesus. 

The  most  important  undertaking  of  the  author,  the  fusion  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  not  without  its  historical  value.  Where 
criticism  is  exercised  by  selection  in  one  case  and  by  rejection 
in  another,  it  is  not  founded  only  on  the  single  judgment  which 
may  have  been  exerted  arbitrarily  or  by  chance,  but  upon  the 
common  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
additions  from  Luke,  or  of  the  history  of  the  good  Master, 
otherwise  than  it  is  narrated  in  Matthew.  Yet  the  critical 
value  of  this  selection  must  not  be  overrated,  and  the  simply 
external  object  proposed  in  the  reduction  of  two  Gospels  into 
one  for  the  use  of  the  Church  is  not  worth  much.     lu  the  njain 
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point  there  are  two  enquiries  to  make  :  first,  as  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  in  this  book,  and  next 
how  far  the  variations  from  the  other  Gospels,  which  we  find 
here,  are  to  be  retained. 

In  the  pictui-e  he  gives  of  Jesus  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  not 
infelicitous  representation  of  his  mighty  and  heroic  action, 
and  yet  the  wresting  of  the  truth  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  hurried,  restless  being  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
assured  image  of  Christ,  Still  less  does  the  dark  niysteri- 
ousness  of  the  personality  which  through  love  won  the  love 
of  mankind.  There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  development 
of  this  personality  in  the  conflict  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
will.  The  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  forget- 
ful of  that  which  was  the  most  characteristic,  his  doctrine 
of  the  law,  and  even  more,  the  pearl  of  his  doctrine  is  omitted, 
his  proclamation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God :  his  call  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  only  shows  the  points  and  heights 
which  were  useful  in  later  times,  while  the  strongly  Jewish 
foundation,  which  is  given  even  by  Paul,  becomes  doubtful  or 
indifferent.  The  several  minute  details  of  each  incident  are  es- 
pecially remarkable.  Many  are  indeed  frankly  artistic  touches, 
vivid  colouring,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  many  numbers 
and  names  with  which  his  predecessors  were  not  acquainted. 
But  many  more  of  these  additions  are  unfortunate.  At  one 
time  they  are  trivially  elaborate  as  in  the  "one  loaf'^  on  board 
the  ship,  or  the  staff  on  the  Apostles*  jo-urney  >  in  another  they 
want  artistic  beauty,  as  in  the  comparison  of  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  Jesus  to  the  productions  of  human  labour,  and  this 
want  of  beauty  is  still  worse  when  it  mars  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  making  them  into  every  day  platitudes, 
at  one  time  abstract  sayings,  at  anotheir  those  of  a  school- 
master.* In  one  place  they  are  palpably  illogical,  as  in  the 
narrative  that  the  demoniac  adjured  Jesus  in  the  name  of  God, 

*  viii.  14,  yi.  8.  Comp.  ix.  3.  Tlatitudcs,  pleonasms,  and  abstract  sayings  of 
Jesus,  or  of  the  author,  particularly  vii.  8,  13,  18-23.  aud  the  questions  viii.  17. 
Also  iii.  13,  iv.  13,  vii.  29,  viii.  35,  x.  29,  xii.  38,  32,  &;c. 
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together  with  the  other  interpolations  of  this  story  :  then  the 
strange  declaration  of  Jesus  that  the  Gentiles^  even  as  dogs, 
should  be  called  in  the  second  place^  the  introduction  of  the 
people  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  proclamation  of  the  pas- 
sion, or  the  calm  retreat  after  the  Baptist's  death,  finally,  the 
noted  declaration  over  the  fig-tree,  which  was  cursed  that 
the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.*  In  another  place  they  are  full 
of  exaggerations,  especially  in  the  miracles,  in  which  Luke  is, 
as  a  rule,  surpassed;  consider  the  possessed  men  of  Gadara, 
the  man  who  had  the  palsy,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood :  so  again  in  the  description  of 
the  concourse  of  people.  In  another  place  we  find  remarkable 
misconceptions,  as  in  the  account  of  the  walk  through  the 
corn-field,  where  one  scarcely  knows  which  is  more  grotesque, 
the  fact  itself,  the  way  to  which  it  leads,  or  the  justification  from 
the  example  of  David  who  ate  the  show-bread  :  again,  in  the 
story  of  taking  off  the  roof  to  admit  the  paralytic  man,  in  the 
serious  enquiry  of  the  disciples  to  Jesus,  whether  they  should 
buy  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread;  or  again  in  the  motive 
of  the  saying  as  to  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. t  We  find 
again  alterations  which  do  violence  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  in 
his  conversation  with  the  Canaanitish  woman,  in  the  dispute 
with  the  Pharisees  concerning  the  Sabbath,  concerning  mar- 
riage, in  the  saying  against  riches,  in  the  justification  of  the 
purifying  of  the  Temple.  There  are,  finally,  things  which  are 
unhistorical  in  their  relations  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  con- 
temporary history  :  the  undefined  prophet  of  the  other  Gospels 
as  Isaiah,  the  high  priest  as  Abiathar,  the  brother  of  the  Te- 
trarch  Antipas  as  Philip  ;  he  always  describes  Antipas  himself 
as  a  king,  and  his  guests  as  Galilean  nobles  in   Perea.     Else- 

*■  xi.  13. 

t  ii.  23,  et  seq.  (Comp.  with  this  Matt.  xii.  1,  ct  seq.  Luke  vi.  1,  et  seq.,  where 
the  disciples  only  rub  the  corn  in  order  to  eat  it,  and  then  the  appeal  to  David 
eating  is  intelligible.)  ii.  4.  (Luke  v.  19,  not  necessarily  taking  off  the  roof,  but  a 
letting  down  in  the  midst,  i.e.  over  the  roof.  Comp.  Matt.  ix.  2)  vi.  37.  (Comp. 
Luke  ix.  13,  ct  seq.)  iii.  30.  (Comp.  Mutt.  xii.  24-32.) 
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where,  in  a  few  passages,  we  must  on  the  other  hand  complain 
of  unintelligible  brevity,  and  call  his  two  fellow-Workers  to  the 
help  of  the  evangelist.  Thus  in  the  history  of  the  temptation, 
which  is  the  dry  skeleton  of  the  dramatic  story  in  Luke,  too 
obscure  to  be  of  any  tise  by  itself,  only  somewhat  exaggerated 
by  the  addition  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  is  itself  obscure : 
then  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  where  the  reproof  of  Peter,  and  the 
strife  of  the  disciples  as  to  which  should  be  the  greatest,  on 
the  last  journey  through  Galilee,  are  quite  without  meaning, 
without  the  context  :  finally  in  the  history  of  the  passion, 
where  the  haste  of  the  writer,  who  is  impatient  for  the  end, 
heaps  up  the  facts,  so  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane 
are  no't  considered,  the  second  cry  for  his  crucifixion  is  given 
without  the  first,  and  the  maltreatment  of  Jesus  with  the  reed 
is  recorded,  although  the  mocking  sceptre  has  not  been  men- 
tioned, or  the  mocking  calls  for  prophesy,  of  which  the  object 
is  not  told.  Many  singularities  of  the  Gospel  both  in  general 
and  here  in  detail  are  finally  explained  by  the  joint  use  of 
the  different  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Thus  it  is  in 
the  remarkable  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum  by 
night,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  where  Matthew  has  the 
night,  and  Luke  the  day,  the  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees,  where  Matthew  has 
mentioned  the  first  and  Luke  the  second,  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  which  Luke  declared  to  be  by 
laying  hold  of  the  garment  of  Jesus,  Matthew  by  his  word, 
and  Mark  by  both.  But  enough  of  these  examples.*  They  are 
more  than  enough  to  show  that  Mark  is  a  subordinate  source  -^ 
which  needs  to  be  most  carefully  controlled. 

On  all  these  accounts,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  Mark  was       ., 
the  author  of  the  Gospel.     The  tradition  that  it  was  composed 
by  him  who  was  a  companion  of  i?eter  in  Rome  is  extremely 
old,   going   back   to   Justin   and   L-enasus.t     John   Mark    of 

*  Other  examples  in  Strauss,  p.  131. 
t  Just.  Tryph.  lOG.  Tap.  a.  Eus.  3.  39. 
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Jerusalern_,  would  suit  such  a  part_,  as  having  been  born  an 
Israelite,  an  acquaintance  of  Peter  in  his  youth,  as  well  as  a 
companion  of  Paul  in  later  yeare,  with  whom  he  is  found  in  the 
beginning  and  end  of  his  mission.  He  might  have  derived  his 
characteristic  position  as  a  mediator  from  his  relation  to  both 
Apostles.  But  the  companion  of  the  Apostles  who  is  already 
visible  in  the  year  50,  could  hardly  have  been  able  to  write  a 
Gospel  with  so  much  vigour  about  the  year  100 ;  if  he  had 
been  to  some  extent  a  witness  of  the  life  of  Jesus  or  indeed  a 
companion  of  Eeter,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  first  order,  he 
would  hardly  have  found  it  necessary  to  rely  so  much  on  written 
sources,  and  it  is  unlikely  or  impossible  that  he  should  have 
spoken  as  he  has  done,  so  very  unfavourably  of  Peter  aiid  the 
twelve,  even  with  a  view  to  the  greater  exaltation  of  Jesus.  The 
tradition  about  Mark  also  shows  that  it  is  untenable,  in  making 
Mark  the  companion  of  Peter  at  Pome,  when  he  was  actually  at 
that  very  time  in  the  foremost  hne  of  the  companions  of  Paul, 
and  even  more  since  it  asserts  that  his  Gospel  was  compiled 
from  the  public  lectures  of  Peter  at  Rome,  which  is  impossible 
in  every  point  of  view.  We  are  therefore  not  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  author  of  the  book  ;  he  was  called  Mark  because  its 
Roman  origin  was  known  or  assumed,  and  because  a  companion 
of  the  Apostles  who  was  according  to  an  early  tradition  con- 
nected with  Paul,  and  also  afterwards  with  Peter,  (comp.  1  Pet. 
v.  13,)  appeared  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  hand  down  the 
correct  tradition,  as  well  as  to  reconcile  parties  in  the  Church, 
in  accordance  with  the  contents  of  the  book.* 

£.  The  Modern  Controversy. 
However  forcible    these   reasons   may  be   for    denying   the 
greater  originality  of  Mark's  book,  yet  to  this  day,  and  now 
even  more  than  before  the  authority  of  this  flowery  Gospel  still 

*  The  final  return  of  Mark  to  Peter,  which  is  also  assiimeil  by  Schenckel,  p.  330, 
is  wholly  uncertain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vacillations  of  Mark  (must  he  vacillate  to 
the  60110,  i'  is  not  probable. 
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flourishes  among  those  who  follow  Ewald.*  "  Einlclfung  in.  d. 
N.  T."  fills  long  columns  with  the  controversy  about  Mark, 
and  will  still  protract  it.  While  these  preliminary  questions 
of  criticism  continue,  the  possibility  of  composing  a  life  of 
Jesus  which  shall  be  in  any  degree  received  as  worthy  of  belief 
seems  to  be  imperilled :  it  must  be  now  our  task  to  allay  this 
uneasiness  in  some  degree. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vindicators  of  Mark  have  in  some  im- 
portant particulars  retracted  their  assertions.  Many  of  its  advo- 
cates, Ritschl  and  Volkmar  in  particular,  who  wished  to  take  by 
storm  the  absolute  originality  of  Mark,  are  at  this  time  con- 
tinually more  convinced  that  this  position  is  untenable.t  Wilke, 
the  first  important  advocate,  has  already  asserted  that  there 
was  a  Roman  compiler  and  abridger,  who  can  be  made  respon- 
sible for  all  that  is  distasteful,  and  Ewald,  Kostlin,  Holtzmann, 
Schenckel,  Reuss,  Weiss  and  Weizsacker,  have  gone  further  in 
his  footsteps.  The  keen-sighted  Schleiermacher  had  already 
discovered  much  more  modernizing  of  the  Gospel  material  than 
in  Matthew,  or  Luke,  as  well  as  an  approach  to  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  in  its  elaboration  and  mysteries,  and  this  judg- 
ment is  now  confirmed  in  still  greater  measure  by  those  who 
are  most  favourable  to  the  book,  as  may  be  learned  by  the 
advance  from  Wilke  to  Ewald,  from  Ewald  to  Holtzmann,  from 
Holtzmann  to  Weizsacker,  and  to  this  extent  it  is -correct  that 
the  hypothesis  about  Mark,  of  which  Ritschl  spoke,  appears  to 
be  extinct.  Weizsacker  has  spoken  of  the  greater  simplicity 
of  Luke,  and  of  an  unnatural  mannerism  in  the  fresh  touches 
of  Mark.J     It  were  easy  to  show,  and  it  is  partly  shown  by 

*  Comp.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synopt.  Ev.  p.  xiv,  his  researches  in  favonr  of  Mark, 
"  which,  as  I  hope,  will  have  confirmed  the  healthy  condition  of  this  hypothesis,  as 
very  flourishing." 

t  Comp.  Kitschl.  Theol.  Jahrb.  1851,  480.  Uber  den  gegenwartigen  Stand  der 
Kritik  der  Synopt.  Ev.  Volkmar,  Die  Religion  Jesu,  1857,  p.  375.  On  an  asserted 
ollence  of  ^latt.  see  my  Gcsclitl.  Chr.  p.  xv. 

%  Comp.  Ewald.  Jahrb.  ii.  2C7.  lloltiiniauu,  p.  CO.  Schenckel,  p.  332.  Weiz- 
sacker, p.  22. 
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what  is  written  above,  that  the  critical  objections  to  MaiVs 
narrative  in  detail  might  legitimately  be  carried  much  further. 
For  Weizsacker  at  any  rate,  with  respect  to  the  evident 
perversion  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  Canaanite  woman, 
has  passed  slightly  over  it  with  a  gentle  hand.  Very  few  of 
the  special  features  of  Mark  can  be  allowed  to  stand  in  detail : 
particularly  when  we  consider  calmly  how  Matthew  has  fared, 
whose  book  was  in  greater  use :  the  Son  of  Man^s  ignorance  of 
the  -future  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  best  texts  of  Matthew :  the 
carpenter,  instead  of  the  carpenter's  son,  has  a  Docetic  or 
apocryphal  sound,  and  the  approach  of  his  relations,  in  order 
to  lay  hands  on  him,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  exists 
only  in  the  fancy.* 

On  this  account  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attempts  to  throw 
the  same  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  defence  of  Matthew  as 
well  as  the  like  reproach  of  omitting  whatever  is  distasteful, 
will  be  abandoned ;  in  Matthew  we  can  only  distinguish  in  a 
few  definite  points  between  the  Gospel  and  that  which  has  been 
added  to  it :  in  Mark  the  traces  of  a  late  date  are  endless,  and 
boundless,  the   contributor   is   to   be   found   everywhere,  the 


*  xiii.  32,  vi.  3.  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  6.  36,  has  moreover  remarked:  ovdafiov  twv  iv 
Taig  tKKXijaiaic  ^tpofitvwv  iv.  TtKrojv  avrbg  6  I/jtrovf  avaysypaTn-ai.)  iii.  21,  ap- 
pears from  the  context  only  to  refer  to  the  present,  i.e.  to  the  house  in  which  the 
disciples  were  found.  C.  Zeller  has  also  of  late  thrown  a  striking  light  on  the 
assumed  special  features  of  Mark.  (Hilg.  Zeitschr.  1865,  308.)  Since  I  desire  tcT 
advocate  Matthew's  claims  with  moderation,  I  will  only  mention  three  facts.  1.  In 
Matt.  xi.  27,  the  earliest  testimony,  reaching  back  to  the  fifth  century,  has  assumed 
that  the  text  was  otherwise,  and  this  is  in  agreement  with  the  context  and  tone  of 
thought,  (in  which  I  differ  from  Semisch,  Apost.  Denkw.  Justin  Martyr,  1848, 
p.  365.)  2.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  the  corresponding  reading  in  Mark  xiii.  32,  had, 
from  dogmatic  reasons,  almost  disappeared  from  the  manuscripts,  and  we  who 
advocate  Matthew  (comp.  Zeller)  have  maintained  the  same  for  him  ;  now  the 
accession  of  the  Sin.  to  the  Vat.  and  Cant.  Bez.  have  decided  for  the  reading  Mark 
xiii.  32.  3.  In  Matt,  xxvii.  16,  there  now  appears  obscurely  a  Jesus  Barabbas.  In 
this  book,  which  has  been  greatly  read,  and  often  corrected  dogmatically,  there  lurk 
many  late  and  corrupt  corrections,  and  compared  with  these  the  untouched  Luke, 
or  Mark  or  Paul  may  occasionally  appear  to  be  earlier.  Comp.  Matt.  v.  32,  and 
xix.  9;  (against  Luke  xvi.  18,  Mark  x.  11 ;)  xix.  17,  xxvi.  28,  xxviii.  19.  For  the 
corruptions  of  the  Gospels,  comp.  Origcn,  in  Matt.  xix.  19.  Blcck.  Eiul.  763. 
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Gospel  nowlicro.  To  this  we  receive  the  more  emphatic  reply  : 
the  preference  of  Mark  is  not  founded  on  the  form  of  its  text 
in  various  cases,  but  on  its  character  as  a  whole,  in  the  unity 
and  equality  of  its  composition.*  Mark  only  has  reflected 
worthily  and  faithfully  the  fundamental  features  of  the  earliest 
Gospel,  at  whose  breast  the  three  have  drunk,  while  Matthew 
and  Luke  have  not  indeed  disclaimed  theii-  common  mother,  but 
by  their  characteristic  and  strangely  bewildering  additions  of 
all  kinds,  they  have  so  misrepresented  her  that  she  is  in  some 
passages  not  to  be  recognized.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  explain 
Matthew  and  Luke  from  Mark,  but  impossible  to  explain  Mark 
from  Matthew  and  Luke.  Why  should  he  have  only  obscured 
their  sayings  ?t  But  this  fresh  argument,  however  plausible  it 
may  be,  since  that  which  is  brief  easily  wins  the  preference  of 
the  superficial,  is  as  transitory  as  the  fresh  bloom  of  the  flowers. 
Can  it  be  really  supposed  that  the  Gospel  which  is  in  trifles  the 
most  untrustworthy,  because  it  is  the  most  modern,  is  to  put 
the  others  to  shame  by  its  faithfulness  in  greater  matters  ?  Is 
it  probable  that  the  Gospel  which  is  admitted  to  be  later,  and 
even  the  latest,  should  come  nearer  to  the  plan  of  the  oldest 
Gospel  than  its  predecessors,  while  it  has  in  detail,  as  everyone 
admits,  been  carefully  collated  with  these  predecessors?  are  not 
the  historical  premisses  as  valuable  in  the  one  as  in  the  other 
case  ?  Holtzmaiin  gives  an  instructive  proof  of  'the  desperate 
assumptions  to  which  the  fii'st  false  assumption  must  lead. 
In  his  opinion,  no  one  of  the  three  evangelists  has  made  use  of 
the  others  :  they  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  other 
Gospels,  Luke  especially  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  since 
they  were  "in  possession  of  the  sources,"  which  had  been 
somewhat  hastily  prepared,  none  made  use  of  the  others,  and 
perhaps  they  were  without  the  means  of  buying  or  transcribing 
them.  Why  then  was  JNIark,  a  most  authentic  transcriber  of 
most  authentic  sources,  unable  to  refrain  from  a  fresh  narration? 
Whence  came  this  marvel^  that  after  all  this  obstinate  iude- 
*  Wciz&iickcr,  p.  i2.  j  Conip.  HolUmunn,  p.  99,  121. 
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pendence  and  fresli  infusions^  wliicli  were  purely  accidental, 
one  Gospel  corresponds  so  closely  with  another  ?  There  is  no 
reply.  In  the  interest  of  a  mechanical  explanation,  all  un- 
derstanding of  the  organic  growth  of  this  literature  must  cease. 
A  research  into  the  plan  of  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
offers  the  best  proof  to  the  contrary.  For  it  is  not  the  case 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  have  obscured  the  plan  of  the  original 
Gospel  by  inserting  the  '^collected  sayings,"  and  other  matters 
before  or  after  their  true  position,  nor  yet  that  Mark,  the 
imperfect  imitator  of  the  artificial  arrangement  of  Luke,  has 
restored  it  in  perfect  purity.  The  extensive  and  complete 
confusion  of  the  heights  of  the  Galilean  history  in  Ca3sarea 
Philippi  must  constitute  his  greatest  condemnation,  since  it 
could  only  have  come  to  pass  from  his  reliance  at  one  time  on 
Matthew,  at  another  on  Luke. 

For  the  rest,  let  each  man  finally  hold  what  he  will  in  this 
article  of  faith.  The  contention  is  unprofitable  for  the  life  of 
Jesus,  so  long  as  we  do  not  exaggerate  a  belief  in  the  traces 
of  the  original  Gospel,  a  belief  from  which  also  Holtzmann  and 
Weizsacker  are  sufficiently  removed.*  Let  us  now  come  to 
an  agreement :  Matthew  has  inserted  the  collected  sayings  ; 
be  it  so,  in  that  case  the  ''  collected  sayings "  are  also  of 
apostolic  date,  and  although  the  original  Gospel  may  have 
contained  fewer  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  which  referred  to  the 
law,  as  Weizsacker  unintelligibly  thinks  possible,  and  the 
collected  sayings  more,  that  does  not  affect  the  case,  if  only 
both  are  "apostolic,"  as  Holtzmann  in  particular  has  declared 
with  laudable  impartiality  of  the  sayings  in  Matthew. f  Let 
us  agree  also  in  this  :  Mark  has  followed  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  order  of  events,  as  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Gospel,  more  closely  than  Matthew :  be  it  so,  yet  it  must 
always  be  admitted  that  Matthew  has  taken  the  same  course  in 

*  Weizsacker,  p.  52.  Not  one  of  the  synoptic  writers  has  quite  faithfully,  or 
literally,  repeated  the  commou  source.  Mark  and  Luke  are  so  far  in  accordance 
that  the  latter  frequently  gives  a  shorter  and  more  original  text  than  Mark. 

t  Comp.  particularly  p.  379. 
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his  second  pg,rt^  and  that  in  the  first  lie  has  only  difTorcd  from 
the  original  model  of  perfection  in  the  position  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  and  of  the  miracles.  How  does  it  affect  reason- 
able criticism,  equal  to  its  subject,  whether  the  sermon  on  tho 
mount  or  the  miracles  are  placed  in  this  place  or  that  ?  The 
fundamental,  irresistible  fact  is,  that  they  belong  to  Galilee 
and  not  to  Judea :  as  to  their  more  correct  position  in  detail 
we  shall  be  no  more  assured  by  the  fact  that  they  are  so  placed 
by  Mark,  than  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  had  spoken  it :  we 
must  make  careful  research  into  the  relations  of  things  to  their 
time,  under  circumstances  which  forbid  certainty  in  spite  of 
either  Matthew  or  Mark. 

Neither  asperities  nor  despair  therefore  are  necessary  to  these 
enquiries.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  synoji- 
tical  Gospels,  whether  Matthew  or  Mark  predominate.  We 
start  from  Matthew,  but  true  criticism  will  be  shown  in  neither 
overrating  the  one  nor  despising  the  other,  each  in  its  place. 

II. — The  Gospel  op  John. 

Luther  has,  as  is  well-known,  in  his  famous  preface  to  the 
New  Testament,  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  exchange  the 
three  first  Gospels,  and  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  unique,  tender,  true, 
and  chief  Gospel.  All  his  needs  were  satisfied  by -this  Gospel, 
together  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter,  and  he  also  much  prefers  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
slighted  three,  because  they  have  told  him  far  too  much  of  the 
works  of  Christ,  far  too  little  of  his  sweet,  consoling  doctrine.* 
How  many  other  estimates  might  be  added  to  this  assertion 
of  Luther's  as  to  its  edification  and  blessedness,  which  have, 
from  Clement  the  Alexandrine  to  Schleiermacher  asserted  the 
superiority  of  this  "  spiritual  Gospel,''  over  the  poverty  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  declaring  it  to  be  full  of  spirit,  sentiment, 
yearning  and  mysticism,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  energy, 
*  Walch,  Luth.  Werke,  14,  104. 
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of  sublimity  and  width,  of  variety,  and  finally  of  triumpli  over 
the  perpetuatiou  of  Judaism  in  Christianity.*  Our  age  has 
cancelled  the  judgment  of  centuries,  since  much  has  been  taken 
from  the  historical  value  of  the  book  by  the  criticisms  which 
date  from  Bretschneider  and  Baur,  although  not  indeed  from 
its  spiritual  depth,  and  that  which  is  withdrawn  is  ascribed  to  the 
depreciated  synoptical  Gospels.f  It  is  not  surprising  that  critical 
differences  have  become  very  hot  on  this  ground.  We  must 
claim  Luther's  own  liberty,  whom  we  should  call  the  most 
radical  critic  of  the  free  churCh  of  the  Eeformation,  in  this 
intentionally  greater  enquiry,  and  wo  shall  support  our  con- 
clusion by  the  admissions  of  the  most  faithful  guardians  of  the 
book  itself. 

a.  The  Aim  of  the  Booh. 
The  usual  course  of  enqu.iry  must  here  be  reversed.  In  this 
case  it  is  less  easy  to  start  from  the  traces  of  its  date.  They 
escape  from  the  first  glance,  they  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  inmost  being  of  the  work,  while  the  outward  signs  of  its 
date  are  wanting,  and  in  particular  the  words  of  Jesus  as  to  the 
future,  a  certain  resting  place  in  considering  the  date  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels,  has  altogether  disappeared.  This  indeed 
is  one  token  of  its  date :  it  is  easy  to  understand  .that  a  later 
age  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  sayings  which  its  predecessors 
had  only  accepted  with  embarrassment  and  after  full  and  elaborate 
correction :  the  time  came  when  even  corrections  did  not  avail. 
So  that  this  sign  will  take  its  place  later  among  the  others. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  point  in  the  Gospel,  which  has  often 
been  completely  ignored  by  those  who  desci-ibe  the  aim  of  the 
book,    must    be    grasped,  {   in  which   the  author   declares  his 

*  Clem.  Al.  ap.  Eas.  6,  14. 

f  Bretschneider.  Probabilia  de  evangclii  et  epistolarum  Joanni  ap.  indole  et 
origine.  1820.  Baur.  Ueber  die  Composition  tind  den  Character  des  Joh.  Evange- 
lium.  Theol.  Jahrb.  1 844.  Also  Ivritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  kanonischen 
Evangelien,  1847,  and  later  treatises  in  Theol.  Jahrb. 

%  We  refer  here  both  to  the  critical  school  and  to  its  opponents:  e.g.  Luthardt. 
Das  Johann.  Evang.  nach  s.  Eigenth.  geschildert  und  erkliirt.  (1852-53),  i.  208. 
Credner  and  Bleek  point  to  the  chief  passages. 
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purpose  most  immediately  to  later  readers.  He  lias,  like 
Luke,  declared  the  object  of  his  writing,  only  he  does  it  at  the 
close,  as  Luke  at  the  beginning.  "And  many  other  signs 
truly  did  Jfesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  which  are  not 
written  in  this  book,  but  these  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  in  his  name."  (xx.  30.)  This 
author,  in  striking  contrast  to  Luke,  declines  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  Jesus,  either  of  the  miracles  and  acts  of  which 
he  is  more  particularly  speaking,  or  of  the  sayings  of  which  the 
others  contain  so  much.  He  gives  only  a  selection,  which 
shall  at  once  build  up  faith  and  the  knowledge.  Gliosis,  which 
goes  hand-in-hand  with  faith,  and  shall  then  give  life,  that  is 
joy,  blessedness  and  fulness  of  power,  to  discerning  faith. 
His  Gospel  is  therefore,  if  we  consider  all  the  signs,  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  others,  not  simply  a  historical,  but 
an  eminently  practical  and  true  gospel  which  might  help  the 
needs  of  salvation  in  Luther's  sense.  Its  object  was  how- 
ever historical;  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  even  the  selection  of 
details,  of  sayings  and  of  acts,  must  necessarily  be  historical, 
and  will  strenuously  maintain  the  judgment  of  faith  as  to  the 
person  of  Jesus,  (in  opposition  as  will  hereafter  be  shown  to 
Gnostic  unbelief,)  that  he  is  the  Christ,  and  yet  more,  the  Son 
of  God.  But  the  judgment  itself,  which  is  to  be  d,educed  from 
history,  and  therefore  is  always  the  motive  of  the  selection 
made  from  the  history,  is  plainly  enough  introduced  into  it;  and 
this  judgment  is  therefore  no  histoiy  as  such,  but  only  a  more 
or  less  just  conclusion  from  the  history,  and  as  a  subjective 
conclusion  it  is  in  some  sort  a  product  of  the  practical  need 
which  the  whole  Gospel  must  finally  satisfy.  We  can  judge 
by  this  of  Ewald's  own  estimate  in  asserting  that  the  Evan- 
gelist has  sought  to  give  the  purest  history.* 

This  express  object,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  first 
epistle,  (i.  3,)  is  in  fact  clearly  reflected  by  the  whole  of  the 

*  Ewald:  Die  Joh.  Schriftcn  ubersctzt  imd  crkliirt.  vol.  i.  1861,  pp.  2,  7, 14,33.j 
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Gospel.  We  have  indeed  only  a  gleaning  of  histories  and 
sayings,  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  Gospels.  In  this  one 
we  have  for  example  only  six  detailed  narratives  of  miracles,  in 
exchange  for  twenty  ;  a  number  of  the  most  important  sayings 
of  Jesus  are  passed  over,  and  the  more  exact  account  of  the 
incidents  of  the  gospel  history  is  declined  with  the  intimation 
that  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  them.*  It  is  evident, 
on  looking  more  closely,  that  the  historical  narrative  is  wholly 
concentrated  on  promoting  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  life-giving  power.  The  selected  miracles  show  his  truly 
divine  majesty,  his  sayings  are  his  own  continuous  testimony  to 
his  peculiar  nearness  to  God :  and  both  words  and  acts  estab- 
lish, not  only  reverence  for  his  person,  but  also  the  certainty  of 
a  revelation  in  his  person  which  was  alike  divine  and  human, 
and  an  assured  possession  of  eternal  life  in  the  communion  of 
the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  this 
supreme  object  in  view,  as  it  is  pursued  in  the  Gospel,  it  can 
be  well  understood  how  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  history  of 
Jesus  has  disappeared :  lesser  signs  are  not  needed  where  the 
greatest  speak ;  numerous  sayings  as  to  the  questions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  as  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  even  as  to  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  heaven,  are  not  wanted,  when  all  else  goes  by  like 
dross,  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  person,  and  his  per- 
sonal and  full  testimony  to  himself.  The  history  of  his 
youth  and  childhood  is  superfluous  and  indeed  has  become 
doubtful,  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  man  who  is  worthy  of 
belief,  and  whose  helpless  childhood  might  disturb  the  belief 
in  the  greatness  of  his  nature. f 

The  final  object  of  the  Gospel,  the  proclamation  of  the  com- 
plete greatness  and  glory  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  a  more  exalted  Christology  which  should  burst  the  bonds  of 

*  Comp.  ii.  23,  iv.  45,  x.  32,  xii.  37,  and  particularly  xi.  2.  Godet  also  acknow- 
ledges this  fragmentary  character.  Priifung  der  Streitfragen  iiber  das  4  Ev. 
Deutsch  von  Wirz.     1866,  p.  4.    Also  Ewald  and  Weizsacker. 

f  "We  may  point  to  the  introductory  saying,  i.  52,  ii.  11,  which  takes  the  place 
of  proofe  in  detail. 
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the  law  and  of  cxclusiveness,  has  already  been  deduced  from  the 
book  by  the  earliest  fathers,  among  whom  we  may  name  Ire- 
neeus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  Jerome,  even  if  the  express 
declaration  at  the  end  received  little  attention.*  But  among 
the  chief  and  subordinate  aims  as  for  example  they  appear  to 
Ewald,  some  men  have  chosen  to  speak  of  the  purpose  of  per- 
fecting the  work  of  our  earlier  Gospels.  Clement,  together 
with  the  author  of  the  Fragment  of  Muratori,  has  given  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  origin  of  the  spiritual  (pneumatic) 
Gospel  compared  to  those  which  are  sensuous  and  ma- 
terial (somatic),  and  Eusebius  has  expressly  and  positively 
treated  of  his  amendment  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  not 
only  on  dogmatic  but  also  on  historical  points,  since  in  the 
former  the  account  of  the  first  year  of  teaching  by  Jesus  was 
wanting.t  He  has  had  many  followers,  and  while  modern 
criticism,  especially  in  the  persons  of  Credner,  Bleek  and 
Liicke,  has  abandoned  this  purpose  of  completion,  Ewald,Weiz. 
sacker  and  Godet  have  of  late  energetically  fallen  back  upon 
it.  J  In  the  intelligible  and  indisputable  sense,  that  the  writer 
sought  to  supply  a  need  which  he  found  unsatisfied  by  the 
means  provided  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  purpose  of  completion 
can  be  readily  admitted :  but  as  soon  as  we  go  further,  and 
seeking  to  deduce  from  a  few  marked  variations  from  the  synop- 
tical Gospels,  a  general  attempt  to  correct  the  historical  facts 
of  his  predecessors,  we  go  astray,  not  only  in  those  passages 
which  do  not  demaud  this  motive,  but  we  oSend  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book,  which  has  taken  no  account  of  trifles, 
but  in  a  bold  and  free  course,  has  displayed  the  most  important 
variations  from  the  three,  without  a  trace  of  comparison,  accu- 

*  Comp.  Iren,  haar.  3,  11,  1:  volcns  auferre  eum,  qui  a^Cerintho  inseminatus 
erat  hominibus,  errorem.  Jerome,  especially  in  Praem.  Matt:  coactus  est  de  divi- 
nitate  salvatoris  alteris  scribere.     Comp.  Credner.  Einl.  p.  237. 

t  Clem.  ap.  Eus.  vi.  14.     For  his  followers,  comp.  in  Credner,  Einl.  448. 

:j:  Fwald,  p.  6.  Weizsiicker,  Untcrsucbungeniibcrdieev.  Geschichte,  1864,270. 
Godet,  8,  23.  Also  Ilengstcnbcrg.  Das  Ev.  dcs  h.  Johannes,  1, 1861,  has  spoken 
of  Paraliponiena. 
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sation  or  excuse.  This  author  is  in  truth  much  greater  than 
he  is  esteemed  to  be  :  he  seeks  to  subdue  minds,  not  by  the 
accuracy  of  external  history,  but  by  its  spirit :  the  externals, 
the  details,  (as  Weizsacker  also  sees),  are  in  his  eyes,  only 
means,  signs,  scenery  and  scaffolding,  the  material  foundation, 
upon  which  the  spiritual  building  is  erected  of  the  world  of 
ideas  which  alone  can  satisfy  our  religious  aspirations.* 

The  concluding  question  is  legitimate  and  useful  for  the 
complete  acknowledgment  of  the  object  of  this  book  :  for  Avhom 
did  this  evangelist  write  ?  This  question  receives  some  an- 
swer from  his  own  declaration :  "  This  is  written  that  ye  might 
believe,  and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  in  his  name.^^ 
Those  whom  he  addresses  are  simply  the  Christian  Church,  by 
no  means  Jews,  nor  Gentiles  (as  Hilgenfeld  thinks)  who  were 
now  to  be  converted.f  The  expression  might  indeed  allow  it  r 
but  in  the  first  place  the  Gospels  were,  as  Luke  shows,  chiefly 
written  for  Christians,  and  besides  it  is  evident  that  the  author 
at  once  assumes  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  that 
he  is  especially  concerned  about  the  diffusion  of  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  Jesus,  and  here  and  there  about  the  belief  in  some 
striking  tokens  of  his  divinity  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  J 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which 
advocates  the  same  ideas  in  another,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  polemic 
form,  is  throughout  addressed  to  Christians.  We  may  say 
simply  that  after  the  elementary  Gospels,  this  is  the  full  Gospel 
of  the  perfect,  §  This  is  correct,  amid  the  incorrect  assump- 
tions of  the  Fathers,  and  recently  of  Ewald,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  John  wrote  especially  for  the  faithful,  limited  circle  of  the 

*  Thus,  iii.  24,  there  is  no  fault  found  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  only  a  justi- 
fication of  the  introduction  of  Juhn  :  ii.  11,  iv.  54,  is  however  simply  an  ingenious 
account  without  any  reference  to  the  synoptic  Gospels. 

-j-  Hilgenfeld,  Die  Evangelien,  1854,  p.  249:  address  to  the  intellectual  culture  of 
the  Gentile  world.  t  Comp.  xi.  2,  xix.  35. 

§  Clem.  ap.  Ens.  vi.  14  :  ■KvtviiaTiKov.  Murat.  Frag,  in  Credner.  Gcsch.  des 
N.  T.  Canon,  ed.  Volkmar,  1860,  p.  154:  ut  recognosccntibus  cunctis  Johannes  suo 
nomine  amcta  describunt. 
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Ephesian  presbyters.  It  is  more  likely  that  tlie  evaiig-elist  wrote 
for  the  Christian  Church  which  had  developed  at  the  same  time 
both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  has  recently  been  supposed 
(by  Godet  among  others)  that  his  readers  were  for  the  most 
part  Gentile  Christians.  In  fact  the  mention  of  the  Jews  as 
Jews  points  to  this,  and  also  the  interpretation  of  Jewish  names 
and  customs,  the  rejection  of  the  nation,  and  even  of  the  law, 
the  solemn  and  rej^eated  proclamation  of  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  has 
sheep  of  two  folds,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  final  rejection  of 
the  nation,  the  evangelist  mentions  that  there  are  many  which 
have  believed :  the  author  has  also  carefully  preserved  the  con- 
nection with  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  even  brought  Chris- 
tianity under  the  conciliatory  conception  of  a  new  command- 
ment. Thus  it  is  the  universal  church,  not  indeed  the  church 
of  Luthardt,  which  knows  no  distinctions,  but  the  Church  which 
fused  two  into  one,  to  which  he  spoke,  and  he  himself  wished 
to  aid  in  its  fusion  in  a  fresh  way,  so  indeed,  that  he  not 
only  recognized  the  predominance  of  Gentile  Christianity  in 
the  Church,  but  recognized  it  as  the  divine  solution  of  the 
national  hardness  of  heart.*  In  this  view  he  agrees  both  with 
Luke  and  with  Mark.  And  we  may  say  generally,  in  his 
definition  of  salvation  for  all,  and  of  freedom  from  the  law,  he 
fills  up  Luke,  in  the  heights  of  his  doctrine  concerning  Christ, 
and  in  his  claim  for  unity  and  a  higher  law  of  the  Church,  he 
has  chiefly  followed  Mark. 

(5.  The  Doijmatlc  Character. 
No  Gospel,  and  in  a  certain  sense  no  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  characterized  by  such  rich  and  elaborate  learn- 
ing as  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  has,  in  truth,  in  its  single  touches 
and  its  network  of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  world,  the 
signs  of  a  great  philosophy  of  religion,  and  it  is  by  this  that 
it  can  be  better  described  than  by  any  other  characteristic. 
*  Comp.  the  concluding  reflection,  xii.  37. 

L   2 
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God  and  the  world  are  iu  tliorougli  opposition  to  each  other. 
He  is  invisible,  without  form  or  sound,  the  pure  Spirit ;  the 
world  is  visible,  material,  flesh  and  blood,  the  source  of  pas- 
sions :  He  is  life  and  light,  the  world  is  darkness,  which  Heth 
in  death.     But  there  is  a  Mediator  between  the  eternal  contra- 
dictories, that  is  the  Logos,  the  Word  of  God,  which  was  from 
the  beginning,  which  came  out  from  God,  and  is  himself  God, 
the  true  Life,  the  true  Light.     By  this  Logos  all  in  the  world 
was  made,  without  Him  was  not  anything  made,  the  light  of 
his  life  enlightens  men,  shines  in  darkness,  although  the  dark- 
ness receives  it  not.* 

Therefore  the  true  light  was  ever  coming  into  the  world,  His 
possession  by  whom  it  was  made.     But  the  world  knew  not 
the  Logos,  received  him  not.     This  is  the  revolt  of  free  will 
which  has  come  from  Satan  on  mankind,  but  has  its  roots  in 
the  passions,  the  lust  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  finally  in  the 
gloomy  soil  of  the  world.     Only  a  few  received  him,  admitted 
the  light,  and  were  thereby  endowed  with  the  divine  nature, 
instead  of  that  of  the  flesh.     Those  who  were  born  of  God  did 
not  only  belong  to  Israel,  since  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  is 
fi-om  the  first  universal,  all  men  are  the  "  possession"  of  the 
Logos  ("  his  own"),  and  the  children  of  God  flow  from  out  of 
the  whole  world  to  Jesus.     Undoubtedly  Israel,  "  the  people," 
(xi.  52,)  has  enjoyed  the  clearest  light :  Judaism  alone  rightly 
understands  the  true  God  whom  it  worships,  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  :  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  told  of  Christ,  and  he  who 
believes  in  Moses,  must  also  believe  in  Christ.     But  they  have 
not  rightly  believed  Moses,  they  have  perversely  set  all  their 
hopes  on  him,  believing  to  have  life  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
while  Moses  had  in  fact  only  given  the  law,  but  not  grace  and 


*  See  especially  i.  1.  I  refrain  here  from  a  complete  list  of  the  well-known 
passages.  Comp.  the  opinions  of  Frommann,  Kostlin,  Ililgeiifeld  and  Weiss.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  relation  of  the  history  to  the  doctrine  has  either  been  hitherto 
insufficiently  considered,  (Weiss,  1862,  has  done  nothing  towards  it,)  or  it  has  been 
done  in  a  one-sided  way,  as  by  Ililgenfeld.  (1849.) 
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truth,  material  service,  but  no  real  sayings  of  Gotl,  an  obsolete 
religion,  "  your  law/^* 

Therefore  the  Logos  has  taken  a  third  decisive  step  into  the 
world  which  was  without  God  and  in  the  flesh.  The  Word 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men  in  a  fleshly  tabernacle, 
a  God  present  in  the  glory  of  the  only -begotten  Son  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  It  is  not  more  exactly  shown, 
how  he,  renouncing  the  fulness  of  his  divine  glory,  added  the 
human  to  the  divine,  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  nothing  is 
told  of  his  descent,  nor  of  the  human  birth,  and  the  divine 
exaltation  on  the  one  side,  the  human  abasement  on  the  other, 
are  in  conflict  at  every  point  of  his  life  :  yet  the  two  are  ever 
there ;  the  world  hails  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  in 
the  person  of  Jesus.  Although  he  has  forsaken  heaven  and 
its  glories,  he  not  only  retains  the  perfect  memory  of  the  time 
before  Abraham  and  the  foundation  of  the  world,  he  continues 
to  be,  as  he  himself  says,  one  with  the  Father,  he  is  ever  in 
heaven,  diffusing  rays  of  divine  glory,  making  God  visible  to 
mankind;  he  knows  all  divine  and  human  things,  he  knows  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  has  known  all  from  the  beginning,  although 
the  world  understands  him  not,  he  has  foreseen  all  his  life  and 
each  part  of  his  ministry,  his  exaltation  over  Judaism,  the  call 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  cross  and  his  return  to  his  home  :  he  works 
creative  miracles,  makes  the  arms  of  his  enemies'  powerless,  he 
withdraws  himself  from  their  fury,  until  his  hour  is  come,  and 
until  his  own  word  permits  the  bonds  and  the  suffering,  so  that 
indeed  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  is  beside  them, 
(xii.  28.)  so  that  he  does  in  truth  owe  his  highest  triumph  to 
them,  so  that  while  they  have  begun  the  work,  he  is  withdrawn 
from  them  as  one  who  suff'ers  with  his  own  free-will,  who  rises 
again  and  from  that  time  and  evermore  is  exalted  to  be  with 
the  Father. t     Together  with  this,  there  are  truly  human  fea- 

*  Comp.  i.  17,  iv.  23,  v.  37,  38,  45.  viii.  17,  x.  34. 

t  Comp.  i.  18,  iii.  13,  x.  18,  xvii.  11.     And  again,  i.  18,  iii.  13.     Godet,  p.  30: 
Is  this  the  Christ  of  the  DocctiE?     I  answer,  that  to  some  extent  it  is. 
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tures  :  he  is  an-himgrecl  and  athirst,  he  is  weary,  his  soul  is 
moved  by  human  anguish,  by  trouble  and  by  joy,  he  learns  as 
a  man  from  God  in  matters  of  knowledge  and  obedience,  and 
receives  power  from  God  for  his  miracles  and  his  teaching.* 
The  characteristic  dualism,  as  it  here  appears,  has  presented  it- 
self to  the  writei',  from  the  two-fold  necessity  of  contemplating 
in  Christ  that  which  is  above  and  is  below,  the  heavenly  and 
the  earthly,  spirit  and  flesh,  and  indeed  the  incarnation  of  God 
in  Christ  and  the  sharply  defined  contrast  was  less  apparent  to 
him,  since  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  contrary  to  our  ideas, 
he  more  completely  subdued  the  divine  Logos  to  the  human 
nature,  and  thereby  easily  placed  Jesus  on  the  level  of  a  human 
mind,  while  he  contemplated  with  innocent  pleasure  the  be- 
wildering whirl  of  contradictions  between  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  between  freedom  and  the  restraints  of  natural  bonds. 

The  essential  office  of  the  incarnate  Logos  was  to  set  forth 
and  to  give  to  the  world  in  his  person  the  glory  of  God.f 
This  was  given  by  his  personal  representation,  since  in 
him  the  world  seeth  the  Father,  and  again  in  his  teaching, 
since  he  that  was  sent,  the  counsellor  and  advocate  of  God, 
offers  the  whole  truth  concerning  God  and  his  messenger, 
and  with  it  the  consoling  grace  and  the  fulness  of  eternal 
life:  this  truth  was  given  also  in. his  acts,  since  divine  hfe 
shone  through  the  world  by  his  miracles,  and  in  his  cross  and 
resurrection  the  triumph  of  light,  of  life  and  love,  the  entrance 
of  divine  life  into  man  and  in  a  hundred  ways  into  the  people 
was  perfected.J  His  coming  concerned  all  mankind,  and  his 
death  is  the  seed-corn  from  which  the  fruit  of  a  universal 
church  shall  ripen  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  who  sees 
and  hears,  confesses  and  believes,  on  him,  he  who  keeps  the 
new  commandment  of  love  to  God  and  to  his  brother,  in  which 
obedience  to  the  law  is  summed  up,  he  hajS  eternal  life,  and  joy 
and  perfect  peace,  ho  is  in  union  with  Christ  for  ever,  through 

*  Comp.  only  v.  I'J,  30.  t  Conip.  xvii.  2,  G,  xiv.  9,  viii.  40,  47. 

X  xviii.  18,  i.  18,  xiv.  16. 
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and  beyond  deatli  to  heaven.  But  the  power  of  the  lucai-nate 
is  limited  by  the  darkness  of  the  world.  He  calls  all^  but  some 
hear,  and  others  hate  him.  On  the  one  side  are  the  children  of 
God,  on  the  other  the  children  of  the  world,  of  darkness,  and 
of  the  devil,  and  on  this  side  are  the  masses  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. This  contrast  is  emphatically  willed  by  God  himself,  who 
chooses  and  draws  some,  and  hardens  the  hearts  of  others  : 
and  while  the  world  judges  him,  Christ  has  decreed  to  hold  by 
his  death  the  decisive  judgment  of  good  and  evil,  of  the  devil 
and  of  the  world,  to  perpetuate  the  dark  shades  of  the  world, 
which  are  heaped  together  in  Judaism,  and  by  them  to  heighten 
the  wrath  of  God.* 

Therefore  the  departure  of  Jesus  reveals  a  fouiiih  influx  of 
light,  at  once  the  mightiest  and  the  most  subtle  into  the  uni- 
versal darkness  of  revolt.  This  is  the  influx  of  the  Spirit,  the 
other  Comforter.  He  comes  forth  from  the  Father,  bearing  fresh 
supplies  of  divine  power  to  the  otherwise  bereaved  disciples  : 
yet  is  he  sent  also  by  the  Son,  who  indeed  poured  forth  the 
Spirit  on  leaving  the  earth,  since  that  which  is  the  Father's  is 
also  His  own  :  so  again  it  is  himself  who  comes,  because  the 
Spirit  has  entered  into  his  being  and  work.f  The  Spirit  is  an 
even  higher  blessing  than  the  Son,  and  it  is  needful  for  the 
disciples  that  Jesus  should  depart,  since  so  only  the  Spirit  can 
come.  His  coming  is  unseen,  but  he  is  the  more  closely  united 
with  men,  whom  Jesus  only  outwardly  guarded,  he  is  with  them, 
and  in  them,  and  yet  without  depriving  them  of  themselves, 
and  of  their  own  consciousness  .J  He  reminds  them  of  all, 
teaches  all,  reveals  the  truth  without  a  parable,  teaches  of  the 
future,  leaves  no  questions  open,  gives  comfort,  and  strength 
to  work  yet  greater  marvels,  to  pray  of  themselves,  to  raise 
them  to  a  level  with  the  Son  as  with  a  friend  :  he  mingles  heaven 
and  earth  thoroughly  together,  sending  a  single  stream  of  divine 

■*■  Comp.  iii.  20,  viii.  43,  xi.  52,  xii.  31,  39. 

t  Comp.  xiv.  16,  26,  28,  xv.  26,  xvi.  4,  15,  22,  xx.  22. 

t  Comp.  xiv.  17,  XV.  26,  xvii.  12, 
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life  through  the  Church  and  the  Godhead,  and  causing  the 
Father  and  Son  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  to  make  their 
abode  in  the  Church,  diffusing  endless  and  infinite  joy,  so  that 
heaven  itself  will  only  continue  the  blessedness  of  earth.* 
This  new  and  abiding  presence  of  God  in  the  world  is  not 
without  illuminating  and  vivifying  power  for  the  world  itself. 
The  disciples  will  gain  new  believers  through  the  Spirit,  and 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
united  and  perfect  Church,  and  of  God  in  Christ ;  the  world  shall 
confess  that  God  sent  Jesus,  and  loved  his  Church  even  as  his 
Son.f  But  the  eternal  conflict  will  not  end.  The  Lord's  dis- 
ciples are  not  "  out  of  the  world,^'  not  out  of  the  evil,  and  the 
last  prayer  of  Jesus  as  the  High  Priest,  prays  not  for  the  world.' 
The  world  does  not  confess  nor  mark  the  Spirit,  and  the  supreme 
word  of  the  Spirit  to  the  world  speaks  of  delivery  to  a  search- 
ing judgment.  J 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  a  profound  philosophic 
conviction  is  infused  into  this  last  life  of  Jesus.  We  have  here 
late  and  elaborate  dogmatism,  and  Jesus  has  himself  become 
the  most  subtle  of  dogmatizers.  Many  theologians,  even  up 
to  the  present  day,  have  busied  themselves  to  find  no  philo- 
sophy and  to  explain  the  perplexing  word  of  the  Logos,  some- 
times merely  as  a  personification  of  the  chief  minister  of  the 
word  of  God,  sometimes  as  at  least  only  a  continuation  of  the 
speculations  concerning  the  creative  word  and  the  active 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  some  in  modern 
times,  such  as  Luthardt  and  Weiss,  deny  with  ill-grounded 
sophistry  any  dependence  on  the  ideas  of  his  age,  and  are 
rejoiced  to  hear  Herr  Holeraann  of  Leipzig  assert,  that  the 
Logos  of  John  and  of  the  Alexandrines  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, but  these   are   puerilities  and  prejudices,  of  which  ad- 

*  xiv.  10,  XX.  23,  xvi.  23,  25,  xvii.  10,  xxi.  23.  The  friend,  xv.  14-19,  xxi.  27. 
Comp.  the  title,  "Friend  of  God,"  in  Philo,  leg.  all.  98.  Resip.  Noc.  281.  Also 
James  ii.,  23.     Credner,  Einl.  603. 

t  xvii.  20.  i  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9,  H. 
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vancing  science  can  take  no  note.*  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  evidence,  more  or  less  openly  admitted,  not  merely 
by  Bretschneider,  Baur,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius,  but  also  by 
Liicke,  Bleek,  Schmid,  Weizsacker  and  others,  that  the  Gospel 
of  John  owes  its  existence  to  the  union  of  the  life  of  Jesus  with 
the  Alexandrine-philouic  philosophy  of  religion  which  had  fifty 
years  before  made  the  construction  of  his  dogmatic  teaching 
possible  to  the  Apostle  Paul.f  And  it  is  not  only,  as  has  been 
supposed  until  now,  the  conception  of  the  Logos,  but  the  com- 
plete universal  intuition,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
system  of  Philo,  more  closely  examined  in  the  life  of  Jesus. J 
In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  there  is  the  abstract  idea  of  God, 
God  as  a  pure  Spirit,  invisible,  without  form  or  body,  higher 
than  the  supreme  name,  not  merely  to  be  called  light,  but 
existing  as  the  One  who  works.  The  intermediate  nature  of 
the  Logos,  the  word  and  reason,  the  first-born  and  only-be- 
gotten, the  image  of  God,  the  beginning,  the  means  by  which 
the  world  was  made,  he  that  was  sent  and  invested  with 
power,  the  interpreter  and  fulfilment  of  divine  types,  the 
judge,  the  prince,  the  shepherd,  the  dispenser  of  food,  the 
intercessor,  the  high  priest,  the  comforter.  He  it  is,  who  in- 
fuses the  divine  seed  into  the  darkness  and  wild  turmoil  of  the 
material  world ;  man  is  his  most  glorious  work,  to  whose  im- 
mortal and  indeed  pre-existent  spirit,  (compare  ix.-  i.)  he  gives 
light,  while  indeed  the  perfect  type,  the  immaterial  man  is  only 
in  heaven,  and  the  earthly  man  is  led  captive  by  the  sensuality 

♦  Luthardt,  i.  201,  gives  his  reason  very  frankly,  since  he  appeals  to  Carpzov  : 
{against  Maugey,  1749:)  Scripsisset  Johannes  ita  omnino,  si  vel  nullus  etiam  Plato 
aut  Philo  nullus  unquam  aliquid  de  Xoyt;^  exposuissent,  &c.  Nor  has  the  question 
any  further  interest  for  Weiss,  p.  251,  and  he  appeals  to  the  defence  of  Philo  in 
Holeniann  de  ev.  Joannis  introitu.  1855. 

t  Weizsacker,  p.  242,  cautiously:  it  is  unnecessary  to  enquire  further  into  the 
historical  connection  between  these  ideas  and  the  pre-Christian  philosophy. 

J  Comp.  in  the  subsequent  historical  account  the  system  of  Philo  and  the  litera- 
ture respecting  him,  but  we  may  first  notice  the  sketch  of  his  conception  of  the 
Logos,  as  it  is  given  for  example  by  Do  Wette.  Bibl.  Dog.  p.  128.  Traces  of  this 
admission  in  Maugey.     Phil.  opp.  1742,  and  Ballcnstedt,  Philo  und  Johannes,  1802. 
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of  the  flosli  iu  lust  and  sin  and  death.  Man  can  however  with- 
draw himself  from  the  sensnous  world,  from  which  he  is  freed 
by  death  :  he  can  have  the  Spirit  abiding  in  him,  yet  only  with 
the  help  of  God,  who  draws  his  own  to  him,  and  has  chosen 
them  out  even  before  their  birth.  They  are  then  taught  of 
God,  their  spirits  are  the  temple  of  God,  they  are  kings  and 
free,  the  children  of  God,  and  do  not  even  need  the  leading  of 
the  Logos,  beside  whom  they  walk.  Gentiles  and  Jews  rejoice  in 
this  Logos,  and  become  the  children  and  friends  of  God.  The 
wise  men  of  the  Gentiles  have  not  indeed  seen  God  as  clearly 
as  Moses  and  the  Jews,  who  did  not  behold  the  image  of  God, 
but  the  Highest  himself  under  the  material  forms  which  are 
needful  for  bodily  eyes,  but  he  was  spiritually  discerned  and 
worshipped  by  the  wise. 

Who,  in  spite  of  the  echoes  of  other  teaching  which  freely 
press  in,  will  deny  the  independent  position  of  the  Christian 
writer,  who  in  the  person  of  the  living  Christ,  and  of  the  living 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Church,  first  glanced  at  the  abstract 
ideas  of  Philo,  adding  them  to  those  of  Moses  in  tbe  sacred 
history,  and  gave  them  life  and  reality,  overcoming  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  harsh  contradictions  of  rigid  dualism.  The 
Logos,  which  had  at  one  time  been  a  mediating  being  which 
faded  in  the  attempt  to  represent  it,  the  heavenly  man,  and 
which  at  another  was  only  a  heavenly  ideal,  has  now  become  an 
incarnate  person.  This  Logos,  which  had  in  the  one  case  ever 
retreated  before  any  contact  with  "  bodily  necessities,^^  can  here 
in  the  outset  allow  no  existence  in  the  world  without  himself, 
has  boldly  taken  flesh  upon  him,  shining,  working  and  suffering 
in  it :  with  him,  those  that  believe  on  him  have  overcome  the 
fear  of  the  sensuous  world,  not  flying  from  the  things  of  earth 
nor  seeking  death,  only  keeping  before  them  the  spiritual 
world,  and  keeping  the  joyful  feast  of  perfect  union  with  the 
Godhead  which  has  called  them  to  be  children  in  truth  and  not 
merely  in  a  merciful   likeness.  *      It    was  Christianity  which 

*  First  of  the  ^iyhcst  God:  to  TrpofS'tof  ^ujijr  y'n'oc  ov  KaTt(Sr)  Trpof  »)/i«£  ovl't 
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filled  old  forms  with  a  fresh  spirit,  and  it  was  Christianity  which 
burst  through  those  forms,  while  allowing  them  to  stand,  or 
building  them  anew.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  necessary 
it  is  in  our  time  to  lay  aside  these  old  forms,  even  of  this  Christ, 
and  first  of  all  to  surmise  that  the  .Christ  who  was  taught  and 
was  to  be  taught  in  these  forms,  was  not  the  whole,  faithful  ex- 
pression of  the  Jesus  of  history. 

7.  The  Form. 
The  main  division  of  this  Gospel  was  discerned  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Eichhorn.  It  is  plainly  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
chapter,  where  Jesus  breaks  off  his  testimony  against  Jerusalem, 
and  the  evangelist  reveals,  with  a  solemn  glance  at  the  past,  the 
reasons  for  the  Jewish  unbelief,  which  stood  prepared  for  the 
death  of  the  Holy  One.  The  thirteenth  chapter  introduces 
with  some  solemnity  the  last  hours  of  Jesus  with  the  light  of 
his  love  in  the  last  supper  :  the  old  division  is  retained,  but 
the  period  of  the  passion  is  postponed :  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
it  begins  at  Cassarea,  in  Luke  it  begins  a  little  later  with  the 
journey  to  death,  in  John,  with  the  evening  before  the  pass- 
over.  The  points  of  view  which  appear  in  the  two  parts  are 
also  in  evident  agreement  with  the  earlier  evangelists,  only 
they  appear,  as  being  more  adapted  to  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  the  writer,  in  greater  and  sharper  relief  before  the 
reader  :  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  is  described,  as  it  appeared 
in  his  conflict  with  darkness,  increasing  continually  both  in  his 
life  and  his  death.  The  sub -divisions,  about  which  there  is 
greater  difference  of  opinion,  and  concerning  which  Baur  has 
written  that  which  is  the  most  plausible,  if  not  the  most 
accurate,  are  altogether  the  degrees  and  steps  of  a  history  in 
which  is  development,  progress,  the  drama  of  a  growing  mani- 

r/X^kv  tie  rag  awnaroq  ava^Kaq.  {({.  rer.  div.  haer.  p.  487.)  Of  the  Logos:  6 
VTrspdvo)  iravTOJV  \6yog  dg  bpart)v  ovx  ^X'&fV  IStav,  art  fiijSevl  raiv  Kar'  ala^t]- 
aiv  iij.(ptpt)g  uv.  (D.  profug.  465.)  The  conception  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  may 
be  reckoned  among  that  which  is  anthropomorphic  and  anthroi)opathic.  i[.  Deus 
sit.  imniut.  301. 
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festation  of  glory,  together  with  growing  effects  and  conse- 
quences, and  a  growing  bitterness  of  the  powers  of  darkness.* 
In  accordance  with  the  preface  containing  his  philosophy  of 
religion,  the  first  part  of  the  first  act  shows  how  John  pro- 
claimed the  Son  of  God  a  prophet  who  himself  decreases  as 
the  moon  before  the  sun,  and  gives  the  whole  view  of  future 
belief  and  unbelief,  (chaps,  i. — iii.)  The  .second  act  shows  his 
(^  increasing  activity,  particularly  outside  Jerusalem,  but  also  the 
increasing  tumult  in  Jerusalem  which  arose  against  the  Son  of 
God  after  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  man,  and  indeed  in  Galilee, 
which  desired  an  earthly  Messiah,  and  understood  not  the  Mes- 
^^  siah  of  the  passover.  The  third  and  last  act  gives  the  completion 
?,  of  the  testimony  and  controversies  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Jesus  is  ever  turning  with  significant  intimations  as  to 
his  hour  and  his  last  passover.  His  testimony  rises  higher  and 
higher,  even  to  the  declaration  of  his  existence  before  Abra- 
ham, his  perfect  oneness  with  God,  his  miracles,  even  to  his 
recal  from  the  dead  of  one  in  whom  decay  had  begun,  his  attack 
upon  the  Jews,  even  to  the  reproach  that  they  are  children  of 
the  devil,  while  they  on  the  other  hand  call  him  the  child  of 
the  devil,  and  raise  impious  hands  against  him,  (ch.  vii. — xii.) 
This  leads  to  the  second  main  division,  of  which  the  three  acts 
are  easily  distinguished ;  first,  the  farewell  sayings  (ch.  xiii. — 
<3>.  xviii.),  then  the  actual  catastrophe  (ch.  xviii.  xix.)  and  finally 
(T  the  splendour  of  the  resurrection,  (ch.  xx.)  We  may  here  pass 
over  the  lesser  and  most  minute  articulations  of  the  delicate 
organism ;  although  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  three- 
fold classification  which  underlies  the  whole  plan,  is  not  only 
rooted  in  the  Hebrew  manner  of  contemplation,  but  undoubt- 
edly resting  on  the  absolute  ground  of  the  Divine  mystery  of  the 

*  Formerly  a  division  was  made  by  the  feasts  and  journies,  and  the  last  has  been 
repeated  by  Ewald,  although  he  has  hiinself  declared  that  such  external  divisions 
by  days  and  feasts  are  not  satisfactory  in  themselves  (p.  15)  and  must  occasionally 
leave  "gaps."  The  more  profound  and  essential  classification  has,  especially  in 
Baur'scase,  considered  that  vii.  1  was  the  critical  point,  but  have  on  the  otlier  hand 
taken  chaps,  iii.-vi.  together,  and  have  overlooked  the  critical  point,  iii.  27,  iv.  1. 
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Trinity,  and  is  diffused  with   artistic  skill,  and  indeed   myste- 
riously, into  the  most   minute  and  delicate  veins  of  the  book. 
Jesus  is  three  times  in  Galilee,  three  times  in  Judea,  twice  three 
feasts  fall  into  the  time  of  his  ministry,  nolably  three  passover 
feasts,  in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end,  which  prophesy 
or  procure  his  death.    He  works  three  miracles  in  Galilee,  three 
in  Jerusalem.*    For  twice  three  days  he  is  moving  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John,  three  days  are  occupied  by  the  history  of 
Lazarus,  six  by  the   passover  of  his  death  :  he   uttered  three 
sayings  on  the  cross,  and  appeared  thrice  after  his  resurrection. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  an 
essentially   Greek   facility  and    skill  with  a  Hebrew  form -of 
expression   in   its    complete    simplicity,    child-likeness,    pictu- 
resqueness,  and  in  some  sense  guilelessness  :  after  this  fashion 
the  union  of  the  conflicting  parties  is  embodied  in  its  language. f 
The  composition  shows  an  artist  who  gives  nature,  even  where 
all  is  design.     There  is  nothing  ornate,  no  overflow  of  rhetoric, 
as  in  Mark.     All  is  simple,  with  a  life-like  movement  and  easy 
sequence  of  events,  but  the  polish  is  betrayed  by  the  careful 
alternation  and  advance,  by  the  slight  and  fugitive  touches, 
from  which  a  thoughtful  reader  sees   the   growth  of  a  whole 
picture,  as  in  the  rich   description  of  a  landscape  in  the  scene 
of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman, 
or  again  in  Bethany,  where  the  reader  has  no  need'  of  a  painter, 
nor  the  painter  of  his  invention.     To  this  picturesque  grouping 
must  be  added  a  pi-ofound  sphere  of  thought,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  former,  since  it  is  willingly  expressed  by  images 
and  becomes  familiar  and  intelligible  to  the  hearer  by  reticent 
brevity,  while  he  is  again  strangely  stirred  and  excited  by  the 
contradiction  between  the  thought  and  its  perception.     There 
are  mysteries  lurking  everywhere  of  the  most  mysterious  person, 

*  Galilean:  the  miracle  at  Cana,  the  ruler,  the  feeding  (the  history  on  the  lake 
merely  an  addition).  Jerusalem:  the  paralytic,  the  man  born  blind,  Lazarus.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  regular  division  is  not  observed.  Credner  indeed,  p.  241, 
speaks  of  five  histories  of  miracles. 

t  Comp.  Godet,  pp.  20-2-2:  tlie  garment  Greek,  the  body  Hebrew. 
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of  the  most  mysterious  adverse  powers:  obscure  sayiugs,  obscure 
acts,  only  explained  by  their  results :  the  acts  are  themselves 
transparent  images  of  tliought,as  Herder  formerly  remarked,  only 
fluttering  signs  and  symbols  of  which  the  literal  sense  might  re- 
main doubtfid,  as  in  the  symbolism,  both  religious  and  historical, 
in  his  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  if  the  writer  did 
not  himself  assert  the  literal  accuracy:  even  that  which  appears 
to  be  accidental  and  involuntary  is  full  of  meaning,  of  spirit,  and 
signs,  the  day  or  series  of  days,  the  series  of  feasts,  of  journies 
and  of  miracles.*  There  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  mysterious: 
the  Jews,  the  Samaritans  and  the  disciples  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  Lord  :  at  one  time  speaking  as  ridiculously  as  uncul- 
tured men  do  speak,  at  another  misunderstanding  his  meaning 
with  the  fatal  absurdity  with  which  we  seldom  misunderstand 
each  other,  and  sometimes  through  the  misunderstanding  they 
become  involuntarily  true  prophets  of  the  truth,  and  thus,  as  in 
a  magic  circle,  they  heighten  the  mysterious  impression,  becom- 
ing themselves  a  mystery. f  Finally:  as  to  the  tone  of  mind  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  written.  In  one  place  we  have  rest  and 
harmony,  as  in  the  descriptions,  peace,  joy  and  blessedness,  as 
they  are  sought  by  Christ :  and  again  the  struggle  is  not  wanting, 
heat  and  poverty,  trouble,  zeal,  wrath  and  irony :  the  struggle 
is  part  of  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  we  find  himself,  and  in 
the  end,  at  the  last  supper,  at  the  cross  and  resurrection,  there 
is  again  peace,  of  triumph  and  of  glory. 

This  is  the  charm  in  the  form  of  this  Gospel,  which  per- 
fects the  victory  contained  in  it,  of  the  superhuman  and  yet 
human  person  of  Jesus,  the  deliverance  from  sin  and  death 
and  the  world,  from  the  law  and  the  nation,  from  heaven  and 

•  The  meeting  mth  the  Samaritan  woman,  has,  for  -uhoever  has  intelligence,  a 
pm-ely  syml)olical  meaning,  ^vhich  is  inconsistent  with  a  historical  fact.  The  five 
husbands  of  tlie  Samaritan  woman  are  the  five  religions,  which  the  Samaritan 
settlers  brought  out  of  Asia.  The  sixth  is  the  Afterjehova,  whom  they  worshipped 
at  that  time.  All  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  24.  Joseph.  Ant.  9,  14,  3  :  Meyer 
sees  nothing  when  he  asks,  "  Where  then  is  the  sixth?" 

t  Comp.  only  vii.  35,  42,  xi.  48,  50. 
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earth.  It  is  wortli  while  to  compare  the  able  description  in 
Strauss.*  Yet  all  is  within  bounds.  We  need  not  say  that  the 
dark  sayings  are  often  exaggerated,  and  the  conflicting  views 
cannot  be  reconciled,  and  there  is  also  a  characteristic  touch  of 
leaden  monotony  of  which  the  displeasing  impression  is  con- 
cealed beneath  much  that  is  favourable,  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed 
and  has  recently  been  admitted  by  Weizsacker  among  others. 
But  the  fault,  as  with  the  dark  sayings,  is  in  the  thing  itself. 
Christ,  who  was  perfect  from  the  beginning,  all-knowing,  all- 
mighty,  and  all-daring,  whose  maiwellous  power  is  of  itself  the 
most  constant  and  effectual  testimony,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  mortal  enmity  of  the  world  of  darkness,  he  who  finds,  not 
merely  in  the  evangelist,  but  in  John  his  forerunner,  the  con- 
stant echo  of  all  his  words,  he  is,  according  to  his  conception 
in  history,  and  by  the  pen  of  this  most  able  writer,  the  immove- 
able, constant  and  monotonous  figure,  which  is  laboriously 
preserved  through  all  changes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  by 
means  of  artistic  heightening  of  all  kinds,  through  his  call,  his 
conflicts,  and  every  change  of  scene  until  the  end  in  Jerusalem. 
y.     The  S(nirccs. 

The  inquiry  into  the  historical  character  of  this  material  and 
of  its  foi'm  presses  yet  more  urgently  upon  us  :  but  before  we 
judge,  or  perhaps  condemn,  let  us  see  whether  the  author  has 
based  his  special  utterances  on  any  sources,  and  wha't  they  are. 

If  Liicke  formerly  thought  it  very  doubtful  that  John  made 
use  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Bleek  and  De  Wette  have  been 
inclined  to  reverse  the  connection,  at  least  as  far  as  Luke  and 
Mark  are  concerned,  and  to  believe  that  they  were  derived 
from  John,  yet  of  late  (justified,  as  we  may  say,  by  the  earliest 
testimony,)  nearly  every  one  (Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Ewald,  Godet, 
Hengstenberg,  Luthardt  and  Weizsacker)  agrees  that  the  sy- 
noptic Gospels  were  at  his  command,  and  indeed  served  as  his 
foundation. t     It  is  a  proof  of  this,  that  he  only  aims  at  adding 

*  p.  142. 

t  Lijcke.  Conim.  iibcr  das  Ev.  dcs  Johannes  1810.  I,  l'J7:  tliat  he  lias  made 
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a  last  word  to  the  Gospels  which  were  already  read  in  the 
Church,  and  again  that  he  retains  the  general  classification  of 
the  earlier  Gospels,  (Galilee,  Jerusalem,  the  ministry,  the  pas- 
sion, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  passion  beginning  in  Galilee,)  as 
well  as  a  great  number  of  short,  incisive  sayings,  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  much  enlarged,  besides  many  stories,  and  the 
larger  number  of  miracles,  adding  in  particular  passages,  espe- 
cially in  the  saying  about  John's  imprisonment,  (iii.  24,)  the 
careful  comparison  with  the  tradition  as  it  then  existed,  and  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  our  synoptic  Gospels.* 

We  are  particularly  reminded  of  Matthew  in  many  sayings, 
enumerated  by  Baur,  in  the  honourable  distinction  of  Peter,  the 
peaceful  animal  on  which  he  rode,  the  sword-scene  in  Gethse- 
mane,  Mary  at  the  grave,  the  ruler's  son,  and  others  besides. 
Much  is  derived  from  the  later  Gospels,  especially  from  Luke. 
Thus,  the  anointing  by  Mary,  the  service  of  Martha,  the  smiting 
off  the  right  ear  with  a  sword  at  Gethsemane,  the  meetings  with 
Peter  in  the  hall,  the  three  sayings  of  the  cross,  the  new  grave, 
the  two  angels  and  Peter  at  the  grave,  the  prints  of  the  nails, 
the  touching,  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit,  (instead  of  merely 
the  promise  of  it,)  the  ascension,  at  least  predicted.f  So  again 
the  preference  given  to  the  work  in  Samaria,  with  a  view  to 
the  later  Samaritan  Church,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and,  finally  and  chiefly,  the  mysteriousness  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  his  miraculous  discernment,  his  miraculous  dis- 
appearance, his  temptation  by  the  devil  in  his  passion,  and  the 
entering  of  the  devil  into  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve.  The  refer- 
ences to  Mark  are  to  be  found  in  the  200  pennyworth  at  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves,  in  the  walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea,  the 

use  of  the  synoptic  authors  is  very  problematical.  On  the  other  hand,  Weizsacker, 
p.  270:  the  synoptic  account  served  as  the  foundation  on  which  the  characteristic 
form  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  based.     Godet,  p.  94. 

*  Comp.  Hilgcnfeld,.Evangelien,  .325. 

t  The  three  sayings  of  the  cross  are  not  generally  found  at  Luke  xxiii,  38,  but 
they  are  strongly  attested  by  Sin.,  and  can  hardly  have  been  inserted  from  John, 
who  has  inaccurately  reversed  the  sequence  of  cveutr;.  (xix.  20.)     Ascension,  vi.  G2. 
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description  of  the  ointment  of  spikenard  as  being  of  tlic  value 
of  300  pence ;  and,  generally,  in  the  "  new "  doctrine,  the 
equality  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  subjection  to  a  higher  law, 
and  notably  again  the  growing  mysteriousness  of  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  misunderstood  by  men, 
even  by  the  disciples,  the  delay  about  his  miracles,  the  mani- 
pulation which  they  required,  the  amount  that  was  unintelli- 
gible, the  indifference  about  food,  the  heroism,  the  withdrawal 
of  himself.*  That  the  dependence  in  these  points  of  likeness 
rests  with  the  fourth  Gospel  and  is  not  to  be  reversed,  is 
throughout  apparent  from  the  amplifying  touches  added  by  it : 
thus,  the  young  man  mentioned  by  Lute,  who  smote  with  the 
sword,  has  become  Peter,  the  man  who  was  smitten  Malchus, 
the  disciple  who  took  account  of  the  loaves  in  Mark  is  Philip, 
and  at  the  supper  at  Bethany  it  is  Judas, — names  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  withheld  by  Mark  and  Luke,  if  they 
had  been  at  their  command.  Nor  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
Luke  would  not  have  noticed  the  manner  of  the  deviFs  en- 
trance into  Judas,  if  the  exhaustive  account  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  had  been  at  hand. 

However  accurate  this  conclusion  may  be,  the  use  made  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels  has  occasionally  been  very  free.  While 
the  author  has  sought  to  retain  the  same  points  of  contact  and 
their  tone  of  feeling,  he  has  at  the  same  time  not  avoided  a 
hundred  deviations  both  in  general  and  in  detail,  which  are 
excused  by  their  freshness  and  general  consistency.  In  the 
first  place  he  has  made  a  very  free  use  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  ; 
in  the  other  Gospels  also  their  connection  was  to  some  extent 
varied.  The  saying  against  the  love  of  life  appears  in  Jeru- 
salem, together  with  the  homage  of  the  Greeks,  the  saying  of 
the  servant  in  connection  with  the  master's  washing  of  their 
feet,  the  foretelling  of  persecutions  in  his  words  of  final  fare- 
well.    The  saying  about  the  prophet  in  his  own  country  is  only 

*  Comp.  also  Strausti,  p.  133. 
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casually  mentioned,  the  doubt  whicL.  arose  at  the  same  time  as 
to  the  man  being  without  learning  is  assigned  to  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.*  But  the  history  also  is  placed  in  a  different  order  : 
the  purifying  of  the  temple,  the  saying  about  its  destruction, 
the  naming  of  Peter, — all  come  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at 
the  end ;  the  man  which  had  the  palsy  is  in  Jerusalem,  the 
agony  of  Jesus  in  the  town,  not  at  Gethsemane,  the  sayings 
about  the  last  supper  are  at  Galilee,  instead  of  in  the  last  days 
in  Jerusalem.  We  can  also  observe  an  inward  transformation 
in  many  ways.  The  addition  of  names  which  are  wanting  else- 
where, is  the  most  decided,  in  one  place  Andrew  and  Philip,  in 
another  Peter  and  John,  in  another  Judas.  Martha  and  Mary, 
and  Malchus.  Then  again  the  description,  at  once  intensi- 
fied and  more  careful,  of  the  double  controversies,  because 
the  disputes  about  the  Sabbath  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
predecessors,  are  coupled  with  the  great  miracles  of  healing 
the  paralytic  man  and  the  man  who  was  born  blind.  But  how 
much  more  artificial,  and  even  legendary  and-  displeasing,  the 
stories  of  the  ruler,  the  centurion,  the  paralytic  man,  and  the 
walking  on  the .  sea  have  become, — the  last  ending  not  merely 
with  the  calming  of  the  waters,  but  with  the  mythical  and 
sudden  arrival  at  the  shore. f  In  some  instances  again  we  find 
that  an  allusion  in  the  earlier  Gospels  has  become  a  graphic  and 
long  history.  These  earlier  Gospels  apply  the  words  of  the 
prophet  to  the  Baptist  : — the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  is  now  his  own  assertion :  Luke  causes  him  to  dis- 
claim the  Messiahship,  and  this  now  becomes  a  point  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  Sanhedrim.  Luke,  favourable  to  the 
Gentiles,  relates,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  record,  a  final 
journey  through  Samaria,  with  a  few  slight  traces  of  believing 
Samaritans  :  the  fourth  Gospel  knows  of  a  mission  to  Samaria 
at  the  very  beginning,  of  the  gaining  of  the  chief  city,  and  a 
further  prospect  of  success  throughout  the  land.     Luke  gives 

*  xii.  25,  xiii.  16,  xv.  20,  xvi.  1,  iv.  44,  vii.  15. 

t  iv.  47  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  5),  v.  1  (Matt.  ix.  1),  vi.  16  (Matt.  xiv.  ^22). 
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tlie  saying  of  Jesus  on  the  last  holy  evening,  concerning  his 
serving  the  disciples  who  are  lying  at  supper,  and  the  story  of 
his  washing  their  feet  follows  from  this.*  Luke,  again,  gives 
the  parable  of  the  poor  man  Lazarus,  who  attains  after  his 
death  to  life  and  glory,  ending  with  the  unbelief  of  Israel, 
which  would  not  be  overcome  by  the  plainest  appearance  of 
one  risen  from  the  dead :  the  fourth  Gospel  knows  of  a  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  the  last  and  greatest  miracle,  which  instead 
of  breaking  down  the  national  unbelief,  only  brings  it  to  an 
issue.f 

There  is  neither  sufficient  certainty  about  other  Christian 
sources,  nor  can  they  be  pointed  out  in  any  comprehensive  way. 
It  is  most  probable  that  there  was  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
appeal  to  the  story  of  the  adulteress  (viii.  8,  &c.)  which,  as  it 
appears,  is  a  later  insertion  into  the  Gospel,  and  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  a  sinful  woman  which  Papias  relates, 
and  which  Eusebius  ascribed  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.^  But 
the  saying  about  the  necessity  of  being  bom  again  from  above, 
which  is  contained  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  clearly 
shows  such  an  original  form,  that  as  it  is  not  in  our  earlier  Gos- 
pels, it  was  very  probably  taken  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  a  quotation  about  the  new  birth  is  preserved  by 
Justin  and  by  the  Clementine  homilies. §  No  stress  need  be 
laid  on  the  occasional  resemblance  to  the  later  Ebionite  Gos- 
pel, j]  Credner  has  already  remarked  on  the  manifold  resem- 
blance of  the  fundamental  conceptions  in  John,  with  the  sermon 
of  Peter  as  it  originated  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury :  other  similar  expressions  iu  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 


*  Comp:  Luke  xxii.  24.  j  Luke  xvi.  19,  and  John  xi.  1. 

X  Eus.  3,  39.  §  Just.  ap.  i.  24.     Clem,  Horn.  xi.  26. 

II  I  mean  the  reference  of  Jesus  to  the  election  of  the  twelve  apostles,  ri.  70,  xt. 
16,  19,  comp.  with  the  Ebionile  Gospel  :  avrbe  iStXs^arw  >//xac.— tltXt^d/ijjv 
lwdi'V)]v*Kcn  luKuiftoi:    But  also  Luke  vi.  13.     Ker.  Tetr.  ap.  CI.  Strom.  6.  6,  48. 
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nabas,  can  bo  easily  noted.*  The  question  only  remains  open 
as  to  whicli  of  the  two  depended  on  the  other,  and  on  this 
point  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  literary  fragment  which  came 
nearest  to  it,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  is  to  be  counted  among 
the  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  Justin 
Martyr  also  belongs,  although  he  has  of  late  been  considered 
by  Volkmar  as  a  writer  who  prepared  the  way  for  John. 

The  search  for  sources  finally  leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
startling  novelties  and  rash  variations  of  the  Gospel.  Can  the 
living  stream  of  oral  tradition,  or  the  eye-witness  of  the  author 
himself  justify  or  excuse  him,  or  must  we  not  pause  in  many 
points  at  the  belief  that  he  has  freely  modified  and  composed 
his  history  on  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and  philosophic 
ideas  which  he  wished  to  serve  by  his  personal  testimony. 
It  is  the  frank  enquiry  as  to  the  historical  value  which  we  ought 
not,  after  so  many  tormenting  difficulties,  to  parry  any  longer : 
we  can  set  aside  the  question  as  to  the  eye-witness  with  greater 
assurance,  since  it  is  not  seriously  affirmed  in  the  Gospel, 
and  will  be  decided  by  the  historical  estimate  of  the  book 
itself. 

f.     Historical   Value. 

Among  the  false  blandishments  which  an  untrue  theology  is 
accustomed  to  use  with  diligence  and  success,  we  find  the  easy 
assertion  that  Baur's  doubts  about  the  fourth  Gospel  are  obso- 
lete, and  we  now  hear  this  from  many  professors  of  German 
universities,  and  we  see  it  accepted  as  golden  truth  in  the  cir- 
cles which  are  wonderfully  nourished  by  belief  in  words  and 
men.  All  is  in  fact  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  the  illusion 
supposes,  and  Baur  has  chiefly  failed  by  not  sufficiently  proving 
the  unhistorical  chai'acter  of  this  Gospel,  since  he  speaks  more 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  than  of  the  facts  of  the  history. 

*  Comp.  1  Peter  i.  23  :  then  the  theory  of  the  incarnation  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  and  of  Barnabas:  comp.  on  this  subject  infra.  As  to  the  Ktpvyfia  of  Peter, 
comp.  Clem.  Strom.  1.  29,  181.  6,  5.  39-41,  6.  6,  48,  6. 15,  128.  Fragm.  58.  Credner, 
BcitriJge,  1.  351.  Comp.  1.  29  and  Fragm.  58.  Xpiarbc  vofiog  /cat  Xoyos.  5,  39: 
TU  EWijviov  Krti  lovSaiiov  TraXaia. 
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The  question  as  to  the  historical  value  divides  into  three 
main  points  : — the  Gofepel  as  it  stands  ;  next,  in  comparison  with 
Paul  j   and,  finally,  with  the  synoptic  Gospels. 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  "enquiry  whether  the  Gospel  ac- 
knowledges its  historical  purpose,  or  not.  More  modern  re- 
search has  shown  that  the  means  are  historical,  but  not  the 
aim,  and  that  pure  history  is  probably  obscured  by  this  unhis- 
torical  aim.  Therefore  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  book  is 
really  unhistorical.  On  the  other  hand,  we  come  from  another 
point,  already  mentioned  and  nearly  connected  at  the  outset 
with  the  object  of  enquiry,  to  the  assumption  that  the  book  is, 
at  least  in  part,  unhistorical.  The  Gospel  of  selection  is  a  one- 
sided Gospel.  Since  it  altogether  omits  many  parts  of  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  treats  of  another  part  with  an  almost  exclusive 
tenacity,  it  gives  in  any  case  a  one-sided  picture  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  in  which  there  is  only  half  the  truth.  This  is  also 
frankly  admitted  by  Weizsacker,  while  Ewald^s  satisfaction  in 
the  favourable  and  reassuring  silence  of  John  as  to  the  synoptic 
Gospels  cannot  be  accepted.  For  the  Gospel,  self-contained 
as  it  is,  makes  an  impression  as  a  whole  which  would  not  admit 
of  amplifications.  To  interpolate  foreign  material  would  be  too 
difficult  even  for  the  most  laborious  and  keen-sighted  art  of 
our  day.  To  introduce  the  material,  and  yet  more,  the  spirit 
of  the  sayings  and  acts  of  Jesus  from  the  other  Gospels,  would 
be  a  phantom,  an  unnatural  compound  of  contradictions.  A 
Gospel  which  not  only  dispenses  with  a  long  series  of  correct 
traditions,  but  carefully  excludes  them,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
a  one-sided  Gospel. 

But  we  must  look  at  it  more  closely.  The  book  is  not  only  very 
one-sided,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  subjective,  that  is,  arbi-  '  V. 
trary  in  its  history.  The  most  favourable  readers  have  already 
asked  themselves  how  the  writer  could  have  retained  in  his 
memory  these  long  and  even  interminable  utterances  of  Jesus, 
which  are  often  without  those  resting-points  of  the  historical 
situation,  the  pearls  of  the  parables,  and  all  conception  of  a 
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strict  argumentative  progress.  And  after  every  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  intuition  of  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  Jesus,  Liicke, 
Luthardt^  Bwald,  and  WeizsJicker  must  admit  the  subjective 
freedom  of  the  author  in  these  long-drawn  compositions.  We 
see,  as  it  has  already  been  observed  by  Bretschneider,  that  this 
freedom  is  confirmed,  both  in  the  form  and  in  the  contents,  by 
the  complete  agreement  of  the  words  and  statements  spoken 
by  the  evangelist  himself,  (compare  i.  1-18)  as  vfell  as  by  the 
author  of  the  epistle,  with  the  utterances  which  are  ascribed  to 
Jesus,  and  the  impression  that  it  is  not  Jesus  himself,  but  the 
writer  who  speaks,  gains  upon  us  the  more,  because  in  some 
places  the  words  of  Jesus  are  obscurely  mingled  with  the  words 
of  the  evangelist,  in  others  again  the  evangelist's  reflections 
fall  into  the  words  of  Jesus.*  It  may  be  said,  that  the  writer 
has  so  merged  himself  in  the  expressions  of  Jesus  that  he  has 
at  last  spoken  one  language  with  him  :  but  who  is  to  distinguish 
between  them,  especially  when  the  author  is  ingenious  and 
bold  enough  to  be  himself  a  person  and  not  a  shadow.  But, 
finally,  when  not  only  the  author,  not  only  the  self-reliant  pro- 
phet, the  Baptist,  but  also  the  man  who  was  born  blind  speaks 
with  the  language  and  the  irony  of  Jesus,  is  it  more  credible 
that  Jesus  should  have  spoken  in  John  and  in  the  blind  man, 
or  that  the  evangelist  used  one  speech  for  himself  and  for 
Jesus,  for  John  as  well  as  for  the  blind  man — his  speech  and 
sphere  of  thought  as  an  author  ?t  The  artificial  mysticism  of 
the  threefold  form  in  which  not  only  a  few  lesser  scenes,  but  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  is  throughout  woven,  are  another  sign  of  the 
author's  subjective  freedom.  Who  is  daring  enough  to  believe 
that  the  history  of  Jesus  was  by  his  ordinance  or  foresight 
split  ofi"  into  these  exact,  clear-cut,  ornate,  and  in  fact  purely 
mechanical  frames,  as  in  the  carefully  planned  and  considered 
sheets  of  books  or  drawings  ?  Who  is  responsible  for  the  six 
feasts,   the  three  passovers,  for   Galilee   and  Jerusalem   with 

*  Comp.  for  the  first,  iii.  16;  for  the  second,  xii.  37,  44. 
t  Comp.  especially  iii.  27-36.     Also  ix.  27,  30,  33. 
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tlieir  threefold  jouruies  and  miracles  ?  It  is  the  author,  who 
has  so  smoothly  polished  the  history  of  Jesus,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  called  an  ingenious  work  of  art,  rather  than  the  most 
solemn  act  of  history.  And  who  cannot  see  that  the  writer  has 
not  arranged  the  history  in  accordance  with  its  strict  reality, 
but  at  his  desk  and  in  accordance  with  the  fair  order  of  his 
pages,  when  Jesus  at  various  times,  in  various  places,  in  the 
presence  of  various  men,  falls  back  on  former  assertions  con- 
cerning himself  or  his  adversaries,  in  a  manner  which  was  only 
■  intelligible  to  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  but  not  to 
his  hearers  ?* 

The  subjective  freedom  of  the  writer  has  thus  far  appeared 
as  freedom  extended  even  to  the  pith  of  the  narrated  his- 
.  tories  and  sayings.  But  it  is  also  shown  more  exactly  by  the 
nature  of  his  consciousness  as  a  writer,  and  the  effect  of  this 
nature  on  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  this  makes  it  quite  possible 
to  establish  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  historical  value  of 
the  most  important  of  the  sayings  and  acts  of  Jesus.  The 
author  has  not  in  the  very  beginning  kept  silence  concerning 
the  sphere  of  thought  which  he  with  earnest  conviction,  and 
indeed  with  energetic  pathos,  brought  with.  him.  It  is  note- 
worthy, that  before  he  comes  to  that  history  of  Jesus  he  gives 
a  philosophic  view  of  the  universe,  the  view  of  the  theology  of 
Philo,  which  has  adopted  Christianity  as  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  ways  of  God.f  Whoever  sees  a  historian  begin  with  his 
philosophy,  may  with  good  reason  feel  convinced,  that  he  has 
before  him  a  writer  whose  starting-point  and  deepest  sympathies 
consist  in  philosophic  studies,  whose  study  of  history  is  a  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  who,  in  imparting  it,  may  adapt  that  which 
actually  happened,  not  always  faithfully,  to  suit  the  points  of 
view  of  his    exalted  contemplation    of   the  universe.      Wliat 

*  Comp.  vii.  19,  xiii.  33. 

t  i.  11-18.  Langen,  Judenth.  in  Pales,  z.  Zeifc  Christi.  1866,  p.  279,  and  also 
Riggenbach,  d.  Zeugniss  f.  Job.  Progr.  1866,  19,  observe  nothing  of  the  philosophy. 
Yet  the  Catholic  admits  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos  had  Us  origin  in 
Alexandiia. 
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must  always  occur  to  us  with  respect  to  such  a  historian^  must 
in  this  case  be  confirmed^  or  can  at  least  only  be  denied  by  an 
abyss  of  un-reason.  He  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  world,  with  the  Logos  who  was  before  the 
world,  the  mediator  between  it  and  God,  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  the  writer  takes  his  starting-point  from  his  entrance 
into  the  world  of  darkness,  down  from  the  creation,  through 
universal  and  sacred  histoiy.  He  finds  the  work  of  the  Logos 
in  the  souls  of  men,  even  of  the  Gentiles,  he  finds  him  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel,  he  specially  recognizes  him  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  conflict  with  darkness,  which  has  at  one 
point  been  pierced  by  the  Logos,  at  another  called  forth : 
he  has  accepted  it  as  his  vocation  to  represent  from  this 
exalted  watch-tower  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  the  illuminating 
and  awakening  entrance  of  light  into  darkness,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  all  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  world  of  wicked- 
ness. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  wi'iter  has  carried  out  these  ideas  in 
his  life  of  Jesus  with  mathematical  exactness.  This  striking 
relation  between  the  Ideal  and  the  Real  is  for  evident  reasons 
inconvenient ;  but  the  most  energetic  and  unprejudiced  search 
after  a  definition  at  any  price,  after  a  real  history,  which  does 
not  rely  upon  ideas,  is  in  a  high  degree  rewarded  by  the  per- 
ception that  the  writer  speaks  in  his  preface  of  a  Logos,  but 
that  Jesus  never  uses  the  word ;  evidently  because  the  writer 
had  tact  enough  not  to  force  the  technical  word  of  his  philoso- 
phy upon  the  history,  but  only  gently  to  intimate  that  it  is 
there.  In  fact,  the  material  part  of  this  history  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  philosophy.  It  is  now  intelligible  how 
this  Christ,  since  he  is  the  Logos,  beams  with  purely  divine 
majesty,  and  again  and  again  voluntarily  speaks  of  his  exist- 
ence before  the  worlds  and  his  equality  with  God,  as  well  as  of 
his  subjection  to  God :  how  he  knows  all  from  the  beginning, 
foretells  all,  can   do  all  things,   how  he  was  born,  baptized. 
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wrestled  and  suffered^  not  as  the  Logos  of  Philo,  wliich  dis- 
dained ^'earthly  necessities  ;^^  how  he  stood  far  above  Moses, 
and  John,  the  country  and  the  nation :  he  was  the  one  man  in 
the  capital  city,  and  in  the  world,  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  world,  not  for  a  day  nor  for  a  year,  especially  since  his 
childhood  and  youth  are  wanting,  but  for  three  years  a  person  • 
of  mighty  woi-ks,  and  everlasting  as  the  Spirit :  finally,  he  has 
declared  on  the  one  hand  that  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
belief,  which  with  the  first  glance  of  light  called  him  by  the 
mouth  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  "  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;"  and  on 
the  other  by  the  want  of  understanding  and  by  the  unbelief, 
which  set  forth  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  world  by  foolish- 
ness in  word  and  wickedness  in  act,  and  the  revolt  of  the  whole 
people  which  led  to  the  crucifixion. 

It  may  be  thought  possible  that  the  author  found  this  actual 
and  historical  appearance  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  which  corres- 
ponded wholly  with  his  Idea,  and  not  only  in  part,  and  that 
this  Idea  was  conscientiously  endowed  with  every  particular  of 
his  historical  being.  But  is  the  identity  of  the  Ideal  and  the  ^j 
Eeal  ever  probable  ?  Is  not  the  development  of  the  facts  out  ^n 
of  the  Idea  at  least  equally  possible  ?  Is  it  not  consistent  with, 
the  notorious  freedom  of  the  writer  ?  And  indeed,  before 
adducing  historical  proofs,  the  fact  that  the  real  history  was 
idealized,  can  be  shown  from  the  book  itself.  Of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt :  this  image  of  Christ  only  corresponds  to 
the  requirements  of  a  human  being  in  the  narrowest  sense ; 
it  belies  our  own  view  of  human  nature,  of  its  restric- 
tions as  a  created  thing,  of  its  slow  growth,  its  need  of 
teaching,  and  its  struggles,  and  it  allies  in  an  inconceivable 
manner  the  majesty  of  God  and  the  limits  of  man :  who  can 
harmonize  these  facts,  of  one  who  wanders  from  place  to 
place,  and  is  weary,  and  can  at  the  same  time  vanish,  or 
move  the  world :  of  one  who  at  the  same  time  is  really 
an-hungered  and  a-thirst,  and  can  create  food  and  drink  out  of 
nothing,  of  one  for  whom  men  lie  in  wait,  and  yet  who  dies 
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only  by  his  own  will  (a  new  form  of  self-cliosen  death),  and 
who  again  can  rise  again  by  his  own  will  from  death.  And  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  further  considered,  this  is  undoubted :  he 
could  not  have  spoken  and  acted  as  he  did,  in  inexplicable  rid- 
dles, which  involved  a  contradiction,  to  the  destruction  of  reli- 
,  gious  faith,  unless  the  foundation  had  been  carefully  considered, 
which  was  to  heal  unbelief,  and  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  the  relations  of  the  world  and  of  man.  And  again, 
neither  the  disciples,  who  had  distinctly  believed  in  him  from 
the  first,  nor  Nicoderans  could  have  answered  with  such  want 
of  discernment,  nor  yet  the  people  have  answered  so  foolishly, 
however  shallow  their  ideas  may  have  been.  It  was  not  the 
actual  history,  but  the  conception,  the  abstract  idea,  the 
Logos  on  the  one  side,  the  darkness  of  the  world  on  the  other, 
which  led  to  such  conversations.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the 
actual  history  occasionally  asserts  itself  in  the  book,  repelling 
with  harsh  rigour  the  over-mastering  Idea  to  which  it  is  in  this 
case  inapplicable.*  This  Christ  knows  from  the  beginning 
what  is  in  man,  and  yet  has  chosen  Judas,  who  betrays  him,  for 
his  apostle.  He  knows  of  himself  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and 
yet  has,  on  the  other  hand,  heard  of  his  sickness  through 
messengers. t  He  is  exalted  above  every  attack,  and  yet  is 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  bomid  and  slain.  Is  all  this  to  be  ex- 
plained from  the  knowledge  and  will  of  Jesus  ?  Or  has  he 
declared,  continued  and  closed  his  career  in  Jerusalem,  so  that 
Galilee  first  learns  to  believe  from  Jerusalem,  and  yet  he  is 
called  the  prophet  of  Galilee  ?J 

But  the  objections  which  the  earlier  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
in  Paul  and  the  three  evangelists,  offer  to  the  historical  character 
of  this  book  are  far  more  important.     If  we  abide  by  Paul,  we 

*  It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  those  particulars  of  the  life  of  Jesus  which  reveal 
his  dependence  and  suffering  are  altered  or  omitted;  his  birth,  his  education,  his 
baptism,  his  inward  conflicts,  the  choice  of  the  traitor,  Gethsemane,  Golgotha. 

]   Comp.  vi.  70,  xi.  3,  4,  11. 

J  vii.  52.  That  he  issued  from  Galilee  is  also  admilled,  iv.  44:  for  his  "own 
country  "  cannot  mean  Judea;  rather  Jesus  obtains  entrance  into  his  country  Galilee 
after  he  has  been  recognized  in  Jerusalem. 
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oauiiofc  fail  to  see  that  the  writer,  is  essentially  connected  with 
the  Pauline  ideas,  giving  a  further  development  of  them  which  is 
beyond  the  province  of  history.  With  Paul  also  the  person  of 
Jesus  stands  as  the  centre  point  (only  not  with  this  suppression 
of  the  real  benefits  of  the  kingdom  of  God),  with  him  also  the 
person  of  Jesus,  in  accordance  with  the  speculations  of  Philo, 
in  which  both  Paul  and  John  took  part,  was  in  existence  before 
the  worlds,  and  with  him  again  the  law  is  abolished,  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  rule  of  love,  and  the  era  of  the  Spirit  inserted  in 
its  place,  and  the  Gentiles  are  csjlled.  Many  of  these  state- 
ments are  more  forcibly,  and  indeed  harshly  asserted  by  John, 
than  even  by  Paul,  as  well  in  his  Christology,  as  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  law,  which  Paul  in  his  reverence  would  never  call 
the  Jewish  law,  your  law.*  It  is  worth  while  to  observe,  that 
the  Jesus  of  John  goes  beyond  Paul  in  the  stern  logic  which 
found  in  its  revolutionary  tendency  so  little  support  in  the 
community  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.  But  further  : 
we  are  not  concerned  with  what  Paul  taught  of  himself,  but 
with  what  he  taught  of  Jesus.  Paul  knew  nothing  of  Jesus 
having  declared  his  existence  before  the  worlds,  still  less  that 
he  while  on  earth  abolished  the  law,  and  called  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews.  Had  he  known  all  this,  he  would  have  declared 
it,  and  not  the  exact  opposite,  he  would  have  had  peace  instead 
of  war  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  church  would 
have  said  Yea  and  Amen  to  the  Pauline  abolition  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  national  limits.  The  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  in  John  are  unhistorical,  since  they  make  the  history, 
the  great  and  earnest  controversies  of  the  apostolic  age,  into  ai 
phantom,  a  dream  and  a  folly.  On  another  main  point  Paul 
contradicts  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  John.  According  to  the 
word  of  Jesus  himself,  to  which  he  appeals,  Paul  places  the 

*  viii.  17,  X.  34,  xv.  25.  Comp.  v.  39,  viii.  54,  56.  Paul  says  simply,  6  vofiog, 
never  6  vofiog  lovSaiujv.  Comp.  also  my  Geschtl.  Christus.  p.  14.  Those  who  will  to 
smooth  over  difficulties  will  never  succeed  in  removing  these  objections,  at  any  rate 
by  asserting  that  the  ojjposition  to  the  O.  T.  is  only  an  ap2>earance.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  Riggenbach's  somewhat  shallow  justification  of  the  expres- 
sions in  John.  (Zeugniss  f.  Johannes,  p.  1 1.) 
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kingdom  of  God  essentially  in  the  future,  even  if  it  shines  upon 
the  present,  he  sighs  after  the  returning  Lord,  whom  he,  with 
all  the  church  on  earth,  may  live  to  see :  the  Christ  of  John 
preaches  of  the  divine  fulness  of  the  blessed  present,  which 
takes  no  thought  of  time,  because  it  is  above  all  time ;  he 
preaches  that  if  the  future  is  for  ever  and  ever,  it  has  come  in 
full  earnest,  when  instead  of  the  returning  Christ,  the  Spirit  has 
appeared,  and  instead  of  the  kingdom  upon  earth,  the  true 
kingdom  of  heaven,  a  future  in  the  stars.*  Paul  also  corrects 
the  fourth  Gospel  on  one  important  matter  of  detail.  John  is 
I  wholly  silent  as  to  the  institution  of  the  last  supper,  and  Paul 
on  the  other  hand,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  whole 
transaction,  has  given  the  most  exact  account  of  it.  And,  which 
is  equally  significant,  he  has  described  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
essentia]  forms  of  the  Passover  meal,  clearly  showing  by  this, 
that  its  solemn  institution  fell '  on  the  day  of  the  Jewish  pass- 
over,  which  was  held  on  the  14th,  and  only  on  the  14th  Nisan. 
By  this  information  he  not  only  proves  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
account  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  found  room  for  all  in  the 
last  evening,  except  for  this  sacred  act  of  Jesus,  but  also  the 
complete  want  of  historical  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  died  on  the  14th  Nisan,  that  is,  on  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. Paul  himself  gave  cause  for  the  incorrect  account  in 
John,  when  he  spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  Passover  lamb  which 
was  slain  for  us  :  but  he  has  not  said  that  Jesus  died  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Passover  lamb,  although  the  evangelist,  in  order 
that  the  legal  feast  might  give  place  to  Christianity,  sets 
forth  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  and  of  all  sacrifice,  who  ate 
no  passover    lamb   on  the  appointed  day,  and"  instituted  no 

•  The  present  kingdom  is  to  some  extent  mentioned  by  Paul,  I  Cor.  iv,  20,  Rom. 
xiv.  1 1 ;  elsewhere  it  is  to  come,  and  indeed  earnestly  expected.  The  eschatology 
of  the  future  is  on  the  other  hand  hardly  to  be  traced  in  John;  (v.  28;)  elsewhere 
it  is  only  the  historical  future,  (comp.  xiv.  17.)  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  xii.  32, 
xii.  26,  xiv.  1,  xvii.  24.  It  is  admitted  that  this  thought  is  scarcely  indicated  by 
Paul,  2  Cor.  v.  8,  Phil.  i.  23. 
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Slipper,  because  lie  was  himself  tlie  Passover  lamb,  whicli  was 
slain  on  the  14th,  and  not  on  the  15th  Nisan.* 

On  all  these  points,  and  on  others  besides,  the  synoptics  are 
arrayed  against  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  it  is  not  merely,  as 
Godet  rather  hastily  assures  his  readers,  that  every  historical 
difference  between  him  and  them  confirms  the  superiority  of 
John.f  Even  where  he  is  in  closer  agreement  with  the  details 
of  our  earlier  Gospels,  his  greater  adherence  to  their  later  form 
can  be  observed ;  as  in  the  removal  of  that  which  is  Jewish,  the 
favour  shown  to  the  Gentiles,  or  Samaritans ;  miracles  are  in- 
creased and  sayings  rendered  more  mysterious,  and  the  Christ 
of  John  shares,  with  Luke  and  Mark  especially,  a  tendency  to 
all  that  is  apocryphal,  and  goes  beyond  them.  But  upon  many 
points  he  has  all  three,  that  is,  the  whole  tradition  of  the 
Church  as  his  opponents.^  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  con- 
crete many-sidedness  which  is  more  true  to  tradition,  as  well  as 
the  homely  naturalness  of  the  way  of  life,  and  of  the  sayings  and 
acts  of  Jesus,  which  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  one-sided 
view  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted  in  John,  as  well  as 
with  the  monotony  of  the  argumentative  and  pointed  testimony 
to  himself,  which  is  admitted  by  Weizsacker,  after  every  attempt 
to  explain  it  away,  and  which  we  pronounce  to  be  the  most 
eminent  and  concrete  contradiction.  § 

Above  all,  the  synoptic  writers  differ  from  John  in  the  car- 
dinal point  of  their  christological  ideas.  While  the  Gospel  of 
John  not  only,  as  Godet  thinks,  records  the  great  days  on 
which  Jesus   bore  witness,  -especially  at  Jerusalem,  but  fills 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  Also  v.  7.  Besides  Paul  does  not  admit  the  insertion  of  the 
washing  of  the  disciples'  feet.     Comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  x.  1,  xii.  13. 

t  p.  61. 

J  The  assertion  of  Weizsacker  (p.  272)  that  our  three  Gospels  only  give  the  one- 
sided tradition  of  a  single  source,  can  be  disproved.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  synoptical  sources,  Luke  shows  in  his  preface  that  he  has  made  use  of  many 
sources,  and  has  given  a  careful  account,  founded  upon  all. 

§  Just.  Mart.  ap.  i.  14  :  /3pa;^jTc  tcai  avvTOixoi  nap'  aoToi  \6yoi  yiyuvairiT,  ov 
yap  (Toi)li<T7->;e  vTrTipxiv.  Tiiese  characteristics,  as  Volkmar  is  justified  in  maintain- 
ing, only  apply  to  the  synoptic  Gospels.  (Ursprung  unscrer  Evan.  p.  107.) 
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every  page  with  sayings  about  his  existence  before  the  worlds, 
and  his  equality  with  God,  the  older  Evangelists  do  not  give  a 
syllable  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  about  his  existence  before  the 
worlds ;  nor  is  his  consciousness  of  divinity  fit  for  every  day 
use,  but  only  for  the  isolated  and  supreme  moments  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.*  Clearly  therefore  the  exaltation  of  his  nature  is 
historically  more  doubtful,  but  very  easy  to  explain  on  the 
philosophic  foundation  of  the  Evangelist.  Who  will  venture 
at  this  day  to  assert  that  these  utterances  of  Jesus  have  gone 
too  far  in  the  other  Evangelists,  who  possess  some  of  the  same 
character,  but  indeed  more  moderate,  since  they  were  not 
merely  Jews,  but  altogether  of  a  liberal  spirit,  and  indeed 
Pauline.  These  Gospels  show  in  all  else  that  haman  nature 
and  naturalness  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  signs  of  his- 
torical reality,  and  that  which  is  postulated  by  our  reasonable 
suppositions.  We  find  in  them  a  growth,  a  knowledge  and  a 
want  of  knowledge,  a  leaning  to  the  independent  support  of 
others,  especially  of  his  predecessor,  who  is  not  merely  his 
forerunner,  a  progress  in  accordance  with  the  time  and  his 
relation  to  its  history,  a  moral  conflict  without  steadfast  excel- 
lence, extending  even  to  agitation  and  violent  excitement,  to 
wavering,  to  weakness,  even  to  helplessness,  facts  which  are 
unhesitatingly  struck  out  by  John.  The  same  amount  of  dif- 
ference appears  also  in  the  circumstances.  Belief  and  unbelief 
are  not  at  once  produced,  but  arise  in  slow  and  healthy  deve- 
lopment :  the  misconceptions  are  less  gross,  the  shadows  less 
black  against  the  light ;  human  nature  takes  part  in  the  work ; 
Jesus  does  not  only  require  a  John  in  order  to  be  himself,  but 
also  a  believing  people,  attracted  by  his  disposition,  instead  of 
merely  by  logic,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  miracles 
occur,  and  worshippers  come  to  his  feet,  so  that  he  rises  to  the 
full  heights  of  his  being.     This  is  nature  in  opposition  to  art.f 

*  Comp.  Matt.  xi.  27.  All  proofs  that  the  fundamental  conception  was  identical 
are  delusive.     Comp.  Godet,  p.  80. 

t  Comp.  Matt,  xi,  25,  xiii.  58,  Mark  vi.  5.  Comp.  Gesch.  Chr.  p.  80,  Schenckel 
Characterbild,  p.  25. 
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The  relation  of  Jesus  to  tlie  law  is  in  the  otlier  Gospels,  and 
especially  in  the  earliest,  marked  in  a  hundred  sayings  by  the 
deepest  reverence,  and  there  is  an  immense  ejBfort  to  maintain 
it  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  spiritual  meaning.  In  John  we  have 
another  world,  even  although  he  tells  of  journies  to  the  feasts, 
which  are  however  only  "feasts  of  the  Jews,^^  and  deserving  of 
the  depreciation  of  antiquity.*  In  opposition  to  this  rever- 
ence for  the  nation,  we  have  a  slow  and  unwilling  slackening  of 
its  bonds,  a  doubtful  understanding  with  the  Gentiles,  and  not 
even  in  Luke,  who  is  the  furthest  advanced,  any  great  con- 
quest of  the  Samaritans.  In  short,  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  is 
spiritualized  by  the  synoptic  writers,  yet  not  so  completely  as 
to  make  them  lose  the  most  lively  expectation  of  an  earthly 
kingdom  and  an  earthly  coming  again. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  work  of  Jesus  are  differently 
described.  The  other  Gospels  apparently  allow  space  for  only 
one  year  of  teaching  (which  it  is  hard  enough  to  deny)  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  gives  about  three  years. f  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  the  one  year  of  the  synoptic  writers,  on  which  they 
themselves  lay  no  stress,  is  in  artistic  connection  with  the 
passage  in  the  prophets  about  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord, 
or  to  affirm  that  the  wealth  of  sayings  and  acts  could  not  have 
been  poured  forth  in  one  year.  The  artistic  motive  for  the 
three  years  Ues  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  impossibility 
that  Jesus  could  have  asserted  himself  so  long  against  the 
arrogance  of  the  priesthood.  The  chronology,  even  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  ancient  church,  also  forbids  it.  The  place  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  is  in  the  earlier  Gospels  at  first  and  pre- 
eminently in  Galilee,  and  at  the  end  in  Jerusalem.     In  John  it 

*  Hilgenfeld,  Ev.  330.  Hilg.  and  Volkmar  have  overlooked  the  reference  to  the 
O.  T.  which  is  exaggerated  by  Weizsiicker,  and  still  more  by  Godet.  (p.  18.) 

f  Comp.  Gesch.  Chr.  p.  238.  Since  Riggenbach  has  of  late,  (Zeugniss  f. 
Johannes,  18(36,)  with  a  commendation  of  the  greater  impartiality  of  Strauss,  (p. 
9,)  insisted  that  Matt.  xii.  1  points  to  two  passovers  ;  he  does  not  observe  that 
the  history  intimates  May  or  June,  and  that  I  have  never  denied  the  two  passovers, 
since  I  reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  )>ear  34  to  April  35.  Further  proofs 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  itself. 
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is  at  first  and  at  last  and  preeminently  in  Jerusalem,  so  much 
so,  that  there  are  only  some  fleeting  excursions  into  Galilee,  and 
the  facts  which  he  gives  to  Jerusalem  form  the  virtual  ground- 
work of  the  Galilean  consciousness.*  For  the  last  ten  years 
men  have  been  apt  to  set  aside  the  synoptic  writers  with  the 
reproach  that  their  standpoint  is  one-sided  and  Galilean, 
and  with  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the  accuracy  which  is 
shown  in  single  passages  :  in  truth  these  passages  require  an 
altogether  diiferent  interpretation,  and  the  so-called  Galilean 
standpoint,  (which  cannot  be  affirmed  when  we  consider  the 
agreement  of  the  Gospels,  together  with  their  wealth  of  manu- 
scx'ipt  sources  and  their  access  to  the  first  Jerusalem  Gospel)  is 
a  much  more  faithful  narrator  of  the  history  ending  at  Jeru- 
salem, than  that  of  John  who  assumes  to  belong  to  Judea  and 
to  Jerusalem. t  Add  to  this,  that  the  sources  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  support  the  synoptic  writers,  that  even  in  John 
we  find  traces  of  the  ''  Galilean "  prophet,  that  the  joyous 
and  undisturbed  ministry  of  Jesus  is  only  observable  in  that 
province,  and  finally  that  no  human  art  can  explain  the  trans- 
planting of  the  life  of  Jesus  from  the  holy  city  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee,  but  can  indeed  account  for  the  adoption  of 
the  despised  Galilean,  who  was  the  Logos,  into  the  city  of  God.  J 
The  fall  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  is  described  by  the  synoptic 
writers  quite  otherwise  than  by  John.  It  is  brought  about  by  his 
entrance  into  Jerusalem  as  the  Messiah,  by  his  act  of  zeal  in  the 
Temple,  by  the  weighty  controversies  with  the  ruling  sects  on 
those  grave  moral  questions  which  were  at  issue  between  them. 
It  is  an  incomprehensible  assertion  of  Weizsacker  that  in  these 
Gospels  the  fate  of  Jesus  falls  on  him  without  preparation : 
they  in  truth  contain  a  drama  which  is  unequalled  in  grandeur 
and  perfection  of  inward  development.     It  is   otherwise  with 

*  iv.  44,  45. 

t  Gesch.  Chr.  p.  19.     Comp.  Schenkel,  Chai-acterbikl.  Jesu.  p.  18. 

X  Acts  X.  37,  John  vii.  52.  Ewald,  p.  13,  has  also  involuntarily  betrayed  the 
theory  of  the  Gospel:  it  prefers  to  relate  the  ministry  of  Judea,  lest  it  be  supposed 
that  Jesus  has  only  worked  in  a  corner  of  Galilee. 
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John.  All  the  motives  for  tlie  fall  of  Jesus  liave  lon^been  ex- 
hausted. For  a  long  while  and  indeed  always  Jesus  has  been 
at  Jei'usalem,  so  that  his  solemn  entry  cannot  be  understood ; 
he  has  in  the  outset  violently  purified  the  Temple,  he  has  long 
before  been  at  strife  with  ''  the  Jews/'  both  with  the  leaders  and 
the  people,  he  has  unfolded  all  his  full  and  continual  witness 
to  his  divine  Sonship,  and  there  can  be  no  further  controversies 
concerning  the  law,  since  he  has  overthrown  it  long  before. 
Yet  the  fall  must  come,  and  must  be  introduced  by  the  his- 
torical entrance  of  Jesus  as  a  Messiah,  and  by  his  triumphant 
reception  by  the  people.  Some  fresh  occurrence  must  make 
his  entry,  his  reception,  his  arrest,  imprisonment  and  death, 
intelligible  :  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Bethany  is  this  perfectly  fresh  occurrence.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  mighty  deed  that  the  people  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  the  cry  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  he  himself  gives 
consequence  by  mounting  the  ass,  and  on  the  other  hand  his 
adversaries,  considering  the  miracle  and  the  people,  prepare 
their  deadly  weapons.*  Ths  death  of  Jesus  therefore  is  the 
result  of  the  miracle  at  Bethany,  or  in  other  words  it  is  without 
connection.  The  earlier  Gospels  keep  a  fatal  silence  as  to  this 
greatest  miracle,  the  motive  and  cause  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
those  very  Gospels,  which  by  their  concrete  faithfulness  to  the 
record  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  record  of  his'  death,  have 
far  excelled  John.  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  have  slept 
with  Lazarus,  overlooking  this  main  fact,  the  most  splendid 
miracle,  the  mightiest  offence  ?  This  silence  has  hitherto  been 
explained  by  absurd  reasons,  except  when  it  is  thought  better 
to  admit  with  pious  resignation  that  it  is  inexplicable.  John 
again  has  so  related  this  greatest  of  miracles  that  no  one  can 
believe  it  in  its  literal  sense.  The  miracle,  this  help  in  need, 
is  not  only  too  great,  since  the  resurrection  of  a  main  who  has 
been  dead  for  four  days  is   related  nowhere  else,  but  the   de- 

*  Chaps,  xi.  xii,  particularly  xii.  9. 
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meanour  of  Jesus  both  before  and  during  the  act,  is  strange  and 
repelling,  and  the  purely  ideal  character  of  the  transaction  is 
apparent  throughout :  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  whether 
it  be  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  or  Jesus  him- 
self, cannot  conquer  the  unbelief  of  the  world  :  again,  the  life, 
the  resurrection  in  each  case  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  first 
and  last  token  of  the  Lord,  who  awakens  Lazarus,  in  order  that 
he  himself  and  his  own  people  may  arise  eternally.  And  if  the 
fact  is  correct,  does  such  a  fact  explain  the  solemn  entry  of 
Jesus,  which  was  otherwise  not  made  ?  Above  all,  could  he 
enter  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  in  the  spirit  of  this  Gospel  ?  could 
he  enter,  challenging  the  order  for  his  imprisonment  ?  Could  the 
offence  given  by  the  miracle  suffice  to  explain  his  death,  which 
is  explained  so  differently  and  so  much  more  earnestly  in  the 
other  Gospels  ? 

The  last  scene  calls  for  further  doubt.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  solemnity  of  the  last  supper,  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  omitted,  on  account  of  another 
transaction  for  which  we  have  ho  other  evidence,  and  which, 
as  Weizsacker  himself  admits,  could  scarcely  have  occurred, 
at  least  on  this  evening,  and  it  is  replaced  by  long  farewell 
orations,  of  which  the  length  and  tone  are  psychologically  and 
startlingly  at  variance  with  the  stately  and  reserved  bearing  of 
Jesus  according  to  the  synoptic  Gospels.  The  intelligibly  human 
features  of  Gethsemane  and  of  Golgotha  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  condemnation  is,  with  all  its  details,  obscure  and  confused  in 
the  main  points,  since  neither  the  grounds  of  accupation  against 
Jesus  are  clearly  stated,  nor  the  behaviour  of  Pilate  is  by  any 
means  intelligible,  since,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to  save 
Jesus,  he  abandons  him  to  the  utmost  scorn  and  mockery  and 
taunts  of  the  Jews.  Finally,  the  day  of  death  itself  is  changed 
to  favour  an  idea,  the  idea  of  the  lamb  sacrificed  at  the  Passover, 
and  altered  from  the  15th  to  the  14th  Nisan:  and  the  objections 
of  the  enemies,  that  Jesus  could  not  be  executed  on  a  feast  day, 
contradict  all  probabilities,  and  are  suicidal,  as  Block's  learned 
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argument  shows  to  his  own  injury,  since  the  rehgious  idea  of 
the  Jews,  as  IMatthew  has  already  shown,  was  different,  and  the 
same  reverence  was  shown  to  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  as  to  the 
feast  itself.*  Hence  comes  the  costly  zeal  to  win  the  coveted 
day  for  John  against  the  other  evangelists,  f 

This  may  suffice,  and  we  pass  over  other  things  in  silence. 
We  have  not  included  the  list  of  general  historical  or  geogra- 
phical errors,  which  may  be  established  by  reference  to  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  Josephus,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  The  assumed  errors  as  to  Bethany  and  Bethesda, 
Cana  and  Kedron,  Salem  and  Sychar,  as  to  the  high  priest  for 
that  year,  as  to  the  distance  from  Cana  and  Capernaum,  Beth- 
any and  Perea  are  the  less  believed,  because  the  author  shows 
otherwise  a  tolerably  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and 
also  because  the  most  difficult  of  these  can  be  explained  from  a 
special  point  of  view.  The  high  priest  of  "  the  year  of  death  " 
is  significant,  and  does  not  imply  the  belief  that  there  was  an 
annual  change.  Sychar  is  familiarly  or  contemptuously  Sichem, 
Salem  and  Ain  (^Enon)  are  in  Judea,  or  perhaps  rather  in  Sa- 
maria, into  the  confines  of  which  John  the  Baptist  entered,  the 
exaggeration  of  distances  is  subservient  to  the  exaggeration  of 
miracles.  If  we  were  to  mention  a  contradiction  of  sources 
which  are  not  biblical,  in  addition  to  the  divergence  from  Paul 
and  the  other  Grospels,  we  should  simply  say  that  the  mystical 
and  mysterious  Baptist  who  proclaims  in  the  fourth  Gospel  the 
secret  of  existence  before  the  world,  and  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
perfected  Christ  not  only  absolutely  contradicts  the  synoptic 
writers,  but  also  the  prophet  of  Josephus,  who  was  mighty  in 
deed,  practical,  and  restricted  to  his  nation.  J 

The  historical  weakness  of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  every  day 
more   decidedly,   and   also   more   universally  admitted.     Yet 

*  Bleek,  Beitrage,  p.  139.     Einleitung  iu's.  N.  T.  p.  181. 

t  Comp.  the  detailed  proofs  in  Schenkel,  p.  355.  The  more  modern  reaction  in 
favom-of  the  Synoptics,  by  Wieseler.  (comp.  Balimlein.  Hengstenberg,  Tholuk) 
down  to  Riggenbach.  Zeugniss  f.  das  Ev.  Joh.  1866,  37. 

X  The  foregoing  points  will  also  be  discussed  in  the  histoiy  of  Jesus. 

N  2 
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minds  are  again  so  dazzled  by  the  incontestable  splendours  of 
the  Gospel^  that  men  are  zealous  to  snatch  away  the  wonderful 
work  of  art  from  the  scorching  fire  of  criticism,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  save  its  head  and  members.  The  attempts  made 
(by  Paulus,  Weisse  and  Schweizer)  to  save,  at  one  time,  the 
sayings  as  valid,  genuine,  apostolic  and  historical,  at  another  the 
histories,  have  scarcely  been  exposed,  and  an  attempt  which 
has  been  too  late  renewed  by  Renan  ;  while  Al.  Schweizer  has 
at  the  same  time  openly  admitted  its  fruitlessness,  when  in  our 
day  a  fresh  compromise  has  been  attempted,  only  in  a  less 
defined  and  less  special  manner,  since  on  the  one  hand  this 
enigmatical  book  has  been  found  less  historical,  on  the  other 
very  faithful  to  history.  This  remarkable  thesis  of  the  ''  double 
face  "  has  lately  been  advocated  by  Liicke,  together  with  many 
others,  as  well  as  by  Ewald,  Weizsacker  and  Bruckner.  The 
deficiency  of  a  strictly  historical  interest  is  admitted,  the  pre- 
dominance of  ideas,  a  great  distance  from  the  events,  a  certain 
flightiness,  airiness,  as  Godet  says,  and  a  one-sidedness  which 
goes  far  in  the  treatment  of  facts  which  are  coloured  to  suit  points 
of  view  and  degraded  into  suitable  material, — fundamental  and 
abstract  ideas,  which  are  not  clearly  conceived,  centralization 
without  definite  limits  and  without  historical  development,  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  which,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
the  other  Gospels,  is  uniform,  confused  and  almost  misty,  and 
then  again  full  of  philosophic  hardness  and  coldness ;  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus  receive  a  subjective  colouring  in  their  expression, 
in  their  thoughts  and  circumstances,  even  (according  to  Weiz- 
sacker) in  the  Christological  ideas  introduced  on  the  basis  of 
the  preface  : — but,  beside  all  this,  there  is  found,  according  to 
Briickner,  a  certain  objectivity,  or,  according  to  Weizsacker,  a 
good  foundation  and  the  rescue  of  some  real  recollections,  and 
according  to  Ewald  and  Godet,  there  is  the  purest  history  and 
most  amazing  conscientiousness  of  the  truth-loving  Apostle, 
even  when  the  history  is  rather  "  airily  "  handled,  or,  as  it  is 
remarked  in  passing,  the  words  of  the  Lord  are  embelhshed 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  How  then  may 
contradictions,  and  the  sound  remnant  of  belief  which  is  left,  be 
proved  ?  Much  is  necessarily  set  down  in  general  statements  : 
the  sayings  have  had  their  origin  in  intuitions,  not  in  concep- 
tions (Luthardt)  from  a  more  than  earthly  meteoric  fire  (De 
Wette),  from  a  Christ  idealized  after  the  manner  of  Xenophon 
or  of  Plato  (Liicke)  from  the  Galilean  standpoint  of  the  synop- 
tic Gospels,  from  the  impossibility  of  considerable  variations 
from  those  Gospels  without  due  cause,  without  eye-witness,  on 
the  strength  of  mere  invention.   (Bleek,  Weizsacker.) 

The  proper  proof  consists  in  trifles  :  the  Gospel  gives  accident- 
ally very  serviceable  notices,  or  proves  the  strictest  conscien- 
tiousness by  not  introducing  the  name  of  the  Logos  into  the 
histoi-y,  by  correction  of  particular  assertions  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  by  a  distinction  between  the  history  and  the  later 
reflections  of  the  disciples.  A  wonderful  value  of  faithfulness 
in  trifles  when  it  is  wanting  in  larger  matters,  and  perverse 
also  on  this  point,  because,  for  example,  the  motive  for  these 
distinctions  and  those  corrections  is  altogether  different.t  Fi- 
nally, it  was  natural  that  so  many  bleeding  wounds  in  the 
Gospel  should  be  duly  bound  up,  the  tokens  of  apostolic  and 
post-apostolic  times  confused  as  far  as  possible,  the  synoptic 
Gospels  reconciled  in  one  case,  and  in  another  corrected  : 
either  John  gives  the  same,  or  gives  a  better  version':  but  justice 
and  truth  do  not  consist  with  this  harmonizing,  and  Ewald  and 
Weizsacker  are  imprisoned  in  its  bonds.  The  latter  goes  so 
far  as  to  reconcile  the  sixth  chapter  with  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
to  explain  the  opposition  of  Jesus  to  the  law  in  John,  the  simply 
Galilean  ministry  of  one  year  in  the  other  Gospels  as  a  mere 

*  Comp.  Ewald,  pp.  2,  14,  33.     Weizsacker,  pp.  221,  224.     Godet,  10,  23. 

f  Very  recently  Riggenbach,  p.  7,  has  wished  us  to  believe  that  it  is  only  the 
palm-branches  of  John  xii.  13,  which  explain  the  cries  of  Hosanna  on  entering 
Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Delitzsch  in  Rud.  Zeitschr.  1855,  653.)  As  if  the  branches  of 
trees  and  the  garments.  Matt.  xxi.  8,  were  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  (Comp. 
Lightfoot  on  this  passage.)  The  correction,  iii.  24,  is  only  made  in  order  to  give 
room  for  the  swan-like  song  of  the  prophet,  which  is  to  introduce  Jesus:  the  dis- 
tinction between  facts  and  comments,  ii.  19,  vii.  38,  in  order  to  show  the  weakness 
and  the  mystery. 
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appearance  whicli  means  nothing,  and  to  find  that  the  Jewish, 
aspect  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  question  as  to  the  Messiah,  and 
the  history  of  his  fall  in  Jerusalem,  are  best  related  by  John. 
I  much  prefer  the  round  decision  of  Luthardt  to  this  attempt : — 
this  history  is  possible ;  therefore  it  actually  took  place. 

Burdened  with  a  want  of  logic  and  of  criticism,  incapable  of 
giving  any  support  which  can  be  maintained  to  the  supposition 
that  there  were  two  writers,  an  Apostle  and  one  of  his  disciples 
(as  Paulus,  Ewald  and  Weizsacker  prefer  to  think),  these  opi- 
nions have  no  prospect  of  remaining  long  in  the  field.  Whoever 
will  maintain  the  historical  character  of  the  author  in  spite  of 
his  evident  want  of  history,  must  maintain  it  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent way,  not  in  trifles,  but  in  grand  style.  It  may  be  that  in 
trifles  this  writer  has  here  and  there  borrowed  a  valuable 
touch  from  the  written  and  oral  tradition  which  flowed  to  him, 
and  whicli  we  cannot  estimate,  as  possibly  about  Perea,  Cana 
and  Ephraim,  or  about  Nicodemus  and  Nathanael,  history  must 
weigh  such  things,  not  without  mistrust,  since  it  has  more 
trustworthy  sources,  and  it  may  in  the  "  accidental "  notes  find 
here  and  there  a  borrowed  design,  or  perhaps  a  reminiscence 
worth  consideration.  But  it  is  important  that  in  greater 
matters  we  find  the  good  ground  which  Weizsacker  wished  to 
find,  quite  otherwise  than  it  appeared  to  him  while  he  was 
weighing  trifles.  This  ground  is  not  immediately,  nor  literally 
historical  :  how  can  it  be  so  when  it  is  admitted  that  a  new 
centre  is  introduced,  the  Christological  idea  ?  But  on  many 
points  it  is  deduced  partly  by  dogma,  partly  as  a  matter  of 
history,  out  of  the  narrative.  Jesus  has  by  no  means  claimed 
the  equality  with  God  which  the  Gospel  gives  him,  but  he  was 
assured  that  he  was  one  with  God,  and  of  this  belief  a  later 
school  of  thought,  in  order  to  avert  the  later  separation  between 
God  and  the  world,  has  sought  to  find  the  roots  in  an  essential 
equality  between  God  and  Jesus.  He  by  no  means  abolished 
the  law,  building  his  new  religion  on  the  ruins  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Temple,  but  his  deepest  thoughts  were  really  above  the 
law,  and  led  up  to  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
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Ho  by  no  means  appealed  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the 
beginning-,  without  distinction,  nor  again  foretold  his  death 
from  the  first,  but  in  the  midst  and  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
he  attained  to  this  height.  Finally,  he  by  no  means  possessed 
perfect  wisdom  and  virtue  from  the  first,  and  neither  at  the 
beginning  nor  end  was  he  all-knowing  and  all-mighty,  but  he 
was  the  marvellous  man  of  God,  with  exceeding  and  divine 
powers,  and  became  when  he  was  perfected  the  exponent  of  the 
supreme  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  purest  expression  of  victorious 
human  virtue.  The  ideal  conception  of  the  Gospel  flows 
throughout  into  the  historical :  only  it  is  grasped  amid  exagge- 
rations of  many  different  kinds,  both  of  the  tendency  and  the 
bearing  of  facts ;  the  end  put  in  the  place  of  the  beginning, 
completeness  in  the  place  of  incompleteness,  that  which  was 
to  endure  eternally  in  the  person  of  Jesus  in  the  place  of  that 
which  was  ti^ansitory  and  temporal.*  The  Church  lived,,  and 
still  lives,  in  dependence  on  the  Eternal,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  made.  The  history  depends  on  both,  only  reaching  the 
one  by  means  of  the  other,  reaching  John  by  means  of  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  and  it  declares  to  the  modern  Church  that 
without  the  one,  it  loses  the  assurance  and  the  comfort  of  the 
other. 

Z.     The  Date. 

The  signs  of  a  late  date,  and  of  an  author  who  lived  some 
time  after  the  apostolic  age,  are  of  material  service  in  coming 
to  these  conclusions. 

The  traces  of  its  date,  independent  of  the  work  itself — that 
is,  the  external  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Church — have  been  sought  for  in  modern  times  with  keen- 
sighted  endeavours  which  are  constantly  renewed ;  Baur  and 
teller  taking  an  exemplary  precedence  among  the  critics,  and 
these  traces,  in  some  cases  sought  for  with  zeal  which  was  not 

*  Thus  Strauss,  p.  140:  he  has  however  abandoned  too  much  of  the  concrete 
faithfulness  to  history  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  when  he  is  able  to  say  that  it  must 
be  a  great  question  which  of  the  two  positions  is  to  be  considered  the  nearest  to  the 
historical  Jesus,  the  standpoint  of  Matthew  with  the  continuance  of  the  letter  of 
the  law,  or  the  standpoint  of  the  adoration  of  spirit  and  truth. 
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dispassionate,  have  been  found  and  again  lost  after  premature 
triumph.* 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  signs  of  the  fourth  Gospel  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  extend  nearly  as  far  back  as  those  of  its 
predecessors,  the  earlier  Gospels,  which  therefore  allow  us  at 
the  outset  to  reckon  that  this  Gospel  appeared,  at  earliest, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.f  The  name  of  the 
Gospel,  ascribing  it  to  John,  only  appears  somewhat  later  than 
the  first  traces  of  the  names  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  in  Papia.s 
and  Justin,  namely,  about  the  year  170-180,  in  the  fragment  of 
Muratori  and  in  Theophilus  (180) ;  and  our  Gospels  appear  at 
the  same  time,  placed  in  proper  order  and  classification,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Catholic  age,  in  the  above-named  fragment, 
and  in  the  great  doctors  of  the  Church.  But  the  Gospel  was 
in  use  in  the  aforesaid  literatui-e  before  it  is  spoken  of  by  name, 
in  as.  early  use  as  the  synoptic  Gospels.  This  statement  has 
indeed  been  warmly  contested  by  the  school  of  Baur  up  to 
this  day.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Gospel  was  in  use  about 
A.D.  160-70  by  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  in  all  the  spurious  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  by  Melito,  Apollinaris,  and  Theophilus,  and  even 
by  the  heathen  Celsus,  who  about  the  time  of  the  apology 
of  Athenagoras  before  the  imperial  throne  wrote  his  letter  of 
peace  to  the  Christians  (176-7)  ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
lately  discovered  conclasiou  to  the  Clementine  Homilies,  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  born  blind, 

*  Comp.  (in  addition  to  well-known  and  longer  works)  respecting  the  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  Baur,  theolog.  Jahrb.  1857,  209,  Volkmar, 
the  same,  1854,  446,  and  Ursprung  uns.  Ev.  1866.  On  the  other  side,  Bleek,  Bei- 
irtige,  p.  200,  Jacobi,  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  1851,  No.  28,  Schneider,  iiberdie  Aechtheit 
des  Joh.  Ev.  1854,  Ewald,  Jahrb.  v.  178,  and  lastly  Tischendorf :  Wann  wurdcn 
uns.  Evan,  verfasst.  1865.  Also  Riggenbach,  Programm.  1866  :  Die  Zeugniss  f. 
d.  Ev.  Joh.  neu  untersucht. 

t  Other  writings  in  the  N.  T.  have  something  in  common  with  it:  Eph.  v.  11-13, 
(John  iii.  20,)  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  James  i.  17,  iii.  15,  iv.  4,  17,  1  Peter  i.  23.  So  again, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  research  into  priority  would  carry  us  too  far, 
especially  since  the  date  of  these  writings  is  not  established.  John  xxi.  is  an  old 
proof,  a  spurious  appendix  which  can  hardly  have  been  made  long  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century.     Comp.  2  Peter  i.  14. 
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the  author  of  this  work  has  also,  after  long  opposition,  been 
admitted  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  Gospel ;  but  we 
have,  thus  far,  no  sufficient  grounds  for  putting  the  date  earlier 
than  the  year  160.  It  is  the  more  emphatically  denied  by 
Zeller,  and  indeed  even  by  Ewald,  that  Justin  Martyr  was 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  Logos,  a  denial  so  stead- 
fastly maintained  by  Volkmar,  iu  opposition  to  Liicke,  Tischeu- 
dorf,  and  Weizsiicker,  that,  out  of  consideration  for  the 
incontestable  coincidences,  he  reverses  the  sequence  and  has 
even  ascribed  the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  Martyr,  just  as  he 
assigned  the  authorship  of  the  first  Epistle  of  John  to  Polycarp.* 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  chronology  comes  to  aid  the 
assumption  of  the  Martyr's  dependence  upon  John.  Let  us 
grant  that  he  had  not,  as  Semisch  and  Otto  suppose,  written 
his  first  Apology  about  the  year  138-9,  at  which  time  he  was 
at  any  rate  a  Christian ;  nor,  as  Volkmar  asserts  in  his  acute 
treatise  concerning  the  date  of  Justin,  about  a.d.  147,  but  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  zenith  of 
the  fame  of  Marcion,  a.d.  1 55-60. f  At  that  time  the  Clementine 

*  D.  Urspr.  uns.  Ev.  1866,  p.  91.  The  proof  that  the  first  Epistle  is  derived  from 
the  Epistle  of  PolyCcarp  is  not  successful.  Eor  the  positive  statement  of  the  first 
Epistle  (iv.  2.)  is  at  least  as  original  as  that  which  is  negative  in  the  Epistle  of 
Polycarp:  it  is  also  not  without  meaning,  since  the  "  Eb ion ites  "  would  certainly 
not  subscribe  to  this  statement.  In  particular,  the  conception  of  "an  Antichrist" 
shows  a  further  development  in  the  letter  of  Polycarp,  since  the  former  assumes 
that  there  was  but  one.  (1  John  iv.  3.)  Moreover,  the  authenticity  even  of  the 
pith  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  which  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  Epistle  of  Igna- 
tius, is  somewhat  questionable. 

t  The  chronology  of  the  persecutions,  which  first  began  to  be  hot  about  a.d.  155 
(comp.  letters  of  Antoninus)  is  in  favour  of  a  later  date,  the  closing  year  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  and  also  that  Justin  in  his  last  important  work,  expected  that 
the  Roman  Emperor's  bloody  work  would  be  crowned  by  the  Antichrist :  (Tryph. 
39:)  the  quotation  of  Marcion,  ap.  i.  26,  is  also  strongly  in  favour  of  it:  os  Kal  vvv 
tri  tffTi  Si5d(JK0)v — og  Kara  irdv  yevog  dvOpujTrujv  ttoWovq  TriiroajKi  fiXaa^tjfjiiaQ 
Xevfiv.  I.  58:  Kai  vvv  Si5d(T^ti,  q)  noXXoi  TruSrkvTeg,  k.  t.  X.  Marcion  shows  all 
this  in  the  height  of  a  very  long  ministry  which  extended  to  the  west,  and  even  to 
Rome  (where  was  Justin  himself,  c.  26,  56.).  But  this  ministry,  and  especially  in 
the  west,  according  to  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  Irenseus,  which  is  not  gainsaid 
by  Clement,  (Strom.  7,  17,  106,)  first  occurred  under  Bishop  Anicetus:  (according 
to  the  most  tenable  chronology  of  Euscbius,  a.d.  158-168:)  Marcion  illi  succedcns 
invaliiit  sub  Aidccto,  hacr.  3, 4.  3.    So  that  he  is  iu  fact  the  Autonianus  hacreticus 
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Homilies  had  already  made  use  of  the  fonrth  Gospel.  It  is 
also  very  remarkable  that  Justin^s  scholar,  Tatian,  has  made 
use  of  the  Gospel  of  John  with  special  preference.  But  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  Martyr  himself  had  a  series  of  passages 
from  John  in  his  mind,  however  much  we  may  with  Zeller 
withdraw  from  the  "  cloud  of  witnesses."  He  has  the  saying 
of  the  Baptist,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  John,  he  describes 
the  birth  of  Christ  with  the  dogmatic  formula  from  John  of  the 
seed  of  the  flesh  and  the  Divine  will,  he  gives  the  saying 
about  the  new  birth  with  the  original  misunderstanding  by 
Nicodemus,  and  the  assertion  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  not  made  known  by  means  of  the  Jews  ;  not  to  speak  of 
lesser  coincidences  on  which  Riggenbach  might  still  rely.*  In 
those  passages  we  have  a  resemblance  in  the  quotation  of  the 
Gospel  histories  for  which  Justin  needed  a  source ;  we  have  a 
lively   agreement  with  the    manner  of  contemplation  and  of 

of  Tertullian,  (c.  Marc.  1.  19,)  since  he  was  acti-ve  throughout  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, 138-161.  The  date  ap.  I.  46  (a.d.  150)  does  not  contradict  this,  still  less  the 
increased  distance  from  the  Jewish  -war  under  Hadrian,  (not  that  of  Antoninus 
Capit.  Ant.  Pius,  c.  5,)  which  appears  to  be  very  lately  over,  from  the  Apology  (I.  31 ) 
and  from  the  dialogue  with  Tryphon  (later  than  the  Apology,  Tryph.  120,  1,  9,  16, 
52,  92,  108,):  since  this  war  was  so  far  past,  that  even  the  recollection  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  circumcision,  given  by  Hadrian,  and  removed  by  Antoninus,  is  wholly  past 
(comp.  Tryph.  8,  10,  16,  92.).  It  is  also  self-evident  that  oral  communication  and 
its  report  might,  in  spite  of  c.  80,  lie  far  apart. 

*  (a)  Tryph.  88.  ovk  ti'/xi  6  Xpitrroe,  aWa  (pwvi)  fSouvrog  =  John  i.  21,  23,  which 
Volkmar  suggests  to  be  an  "amplification  "  of  Acts  xiii.  25  !  (h)  Tryph.  63:  roD 
a'lfiaroQ  uvrov  ovk  i^  dvOpwTTtiov  (TTvigfiaroQ  yiyevrifxkvov  dX\'  tK  OeXrjfiarog  Qtov 
=  John  i.  13.  (c)  Ap.  i.  61,  the  well-known  passage  as  to  being  born  again,  and 
the  impossibility  of  returning  to  the  mother's  womb  =  John  iii.  4.  (d)  Ap.  i.  63: 
ovre  Tov  Trarepa  ovre  rbv  vibv  iyvisxrav  =  John  xvi.  3,  viii.  19.  No  doubt  Justin 
had  only  got  Matt.  xi.  27,  actually  before  him,  but  it  is  evident  that  John  here 
serves  as  a  commentaiy  on  Matt.  Other  quotations  are  not  convincing,  such  as  ap. 
i.  22.  Tryph.  69,  tK  ytvETrjc  (not  precisely  a  blind  man  !)  Tryph.  69,  XaoTrXdvog, 
comp.  together  with  John  vii.  12,  Matt,  xxvii.  63  :  also  the  quotation  from  Zech. 
xii.  10  =  John  xix.  37,  in  Tryph.  14,  32,  ap.  i.  52,  since  it  is  sufficiently  explained 
from  Kev.  i.  7,  or  indeed  the  passage  about  the  incarnation,  Tryph.  105,  on  which 
Riggenbach  (together  with  Tryph.  100,  ap.  i.  32,  66)  lays  stress.  These  passages 
win  however  more  credence  when  taken  with  the  form,  and  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  belief  in  their  composition  by  the  Apostle  John.  (ap.  i.  66,  Tryph.  103;  Apostle 
and  companion  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel  as  in  our  Gospel.) 
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representation  which  is  pecuHar  to  John,  in  which  also  we 
must  reckon  the  system  of  misunderstanding ;  we  have  points 
of  agreement  which  must  rank  with  those  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  and  to  recognize  them  in  the  one  case  and  deny  them 
in  the  other  would  be  to  incur  the  reproof  of  want  of  logic.  In 
particular  instances  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the 
ideas  of  Justin  are  on  the  whole  far  more  advanced,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  derived  from  those  of  John,  as  Weizsacker  has 
lately  shown,  and  Volkmar  has  unfortunately  denied,  in  a 
single  instance.  And  finally,  who  can  in  earnest  believe  that, 
either  in  general  or  in  particular,  the  original  and  spiritual 
author  of  the  Gospel  was  the  scholar  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 
was  notoriously  a  man  whose  powers  of  mind  were  moderate, 
dependent  upon  what  he  gleaned  from  others,  and  ineloquent.* 
But  if  Justin^s  references  to  the  fourth  Gospel  are  admitted, 
which  do  not  however  imply  his  undivided  assent,  since  this 
Gospel  is  at  issue  with  tradition,  as  well  as  with  the  orthodox 
belief  in  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  endure 
a  thousand  years,  we  may  deduce  from  this  some  further  con- 
sequences.f  We  see  the  less  reason  to  doubt  with  Zeller  and 
with  Volkmar  that  the  famous  Bishop  Papias  of  Hierapolis, 
the  most  orthodox  of  Chiliasts,  made  no  use  of  the  Gospel, 

•  Comp.  only  (Tryph.  34,  61,  128)  Justin's  theory  as  to  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Logos  (the  Svvame  XoyiKi),  described  in  such  various  names):  without  mutilation, 
without  diminution,  (=  Word,  Fire,)  yet  with  special  qualities,  no  mere  nominal 
distinction,  as  in  Sun,  and  sunlight,  another  in  number,  no  cTanescent  appearance, 
&c.  comp.  Weizsacker,  Joh.  Logoslehre,  Jahrb.  deutsch.  Theol.  1862,  703.  In  the 
passage  as  to  being  born  again,  Volkmar  has  been  forced  to  admit  there  is  a 
quotation,  but  it  is  John  who  has  quoted  !  (97)  But  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  John 
has  changed  Justin  Martyr's  baptism  with  water  into  a  higher  baptism  by  the 
Spirit.  In  the  first  place,  Justin's  theory  of  baptism  is  far  more  artificial.  And  in 
the  illumination  {(purianbe  Siavoiag)  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  expressly,  and  repeat- 
edly named  ?  Moreover  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  Justin's  whole  tone  of 
thought  is  not  the  source  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

t  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  Gospel's  breach  with  the  Chiliastic  teaching 
which  repelled  Justin.  Tryph.  80,  is  very  instructive  on  this  point.  However 
mildly  he  expresses  himself  against  those  who  are  not  Chiliast,  he  says  finally:  tyw 
Ci  Kai  I'i  riviQ  liaiv  6pOoyvii)fi€VtQ  Kara  xfiiariapoi,  Kcii  aapKOQ  avacraaiv  yivi}- 
ataQai  iTnaraiitOa  Kai  x'^'«  ^rt]  iv  'lipovaaXfiiiP,  k.  t,  X. 
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(and  this  is  not  disputed  by  TiecHendorf,)  but  did,  as  Eusebius 
asserts,  make  use  of  the  first  epistle  of  John,  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  same  author,  since  Papias  was  not,  as  Volkmar  also  sees, 
the  original  old  writer,  but  flourished  about  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  A.D.  160.*  It  occurs  to  us  here  to  receive  with  grave 
doubts  the  information  of  Tertullian,  that  Marcion  rejected  the 
Gospels  of  the  Apostles,  that  is,  of  Matthew  and  John.f  Mar- 
cion, as  Irenseus  distinctly  says,  was  at  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cess and  strength  under  Bishop  Anicetus ;  that  is,  a.d.  158-168, 
at  a  time  therefore  when  the  Gospel  was  already  widely  used. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  another  Gnostic,  Valentinus.  Ire- 
naeus  asserts  that  the  Gospel  was  in  full  use  in  the  schools  of 
Valentinus.  Tertullian  mentions  that  their  founder  appeared 
to  make  use  of  the  whole  and  complete  Testament,  and  the 
Philosophoumeua  ascribe  the  use  of  the  saying,  John  x.  8,  to 
Valentinus.J  In  answer  to  this,  we  are  told  of  a  confusion 
between  the  scholars  and  their  teacher,  and  it  is  partly  proved; 
but  these  facts  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Gospel  has  served  for 
the  teacher  as  well  as  for  his  scholars,  and  that  the  teacher, 
appearing  under  Bishop  Hyginus,  flourished  under  the  Bishops 
Pius  and  Anicetus,  a.d.  168,  or,  as  Tertullian  says,  even  down 
to  Eleutlierus,  a.d.  177-190,  times  when  the  Gospel  had  long 
been  in  ciixulation.§ 

Unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken,  the  Gospel  can  be  traced 
for  a  full  generation  back  from  the  year  160.  Since  the  time 
of  Liicke,  men  have  been  disinclined  to  believe  that  it  was  quoted 
in  the  earliest  records  by  the  so-called  apostolic  fathers,  in 

*  Eus.  3,  39.  Comp.  Volkmar,  p.  60.  It  is  indeed  unnecessary  (as  for  example, 
Zahn,  Abhdlg.  iiber  Papias.  Jahrb.  dentsch.  Theol.  1866)  should  explain  the 
remark  of  Papias  as  to  the  want  of  arrangement  in  Mark  by  comparison  with 
John,  instead  of  with  Matthew. 

t  C.  Marc.  4,  2,  d.  earn.  Clir.  3. 

X  Iren.  haer.  3,  11,  7:  hi  autem,  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo  quod  est  sec.  Joh. 
evangelio  plenissime  utentes  ad  ostensionem  conjugatiouum  suarum  ex  ipso  dete- 
gentur  nihil  recte  dicentes.  Tert.  pracser.  38.  Valentinus  intcgro  instrumento  uti 
videtur.     Philos.  6,  35. 

§  Date  of  Valentinus,  Iren.  3,  4,  3.  Tcrt.  adv.  Val.  4.  Eus.  4,  10. 
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the  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  tlic  first  of  Clement,  and  the  Slieplicrd 
of  Hermas.  "Even  slight  allusions  cannot  be  traced  in  a 
single  instance/'  Volkmar  has  recently  said  that  it  was  in- 
contestable that  Barnabas  did  not  recognize  the  Gospel  of  the 
Logos,  declaring  that  the  early  date  given  to  his  letter  by 
Ewald  and  Weizsacker,  and  now  also  by  Eiggenbach,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  embarrassment  at  finding  in  it  no  trace  of 
John.*  But  on  this  point  it  is  possible  to  be  of  a  different 
Qpinion.  However  clearly  it  may  be  shown  that  the  letter  of 
Barnabas  does  not  give  a  history,  nor  a  single  word  of  the 
Gospel,  is  not  acquainted  with  its  conception  of  the  Logos,  the 
watchwords  of  the  Water  and  the  Blood,  or  the  types  of  Christ 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and,  above  all,  that  it  makes  an  inde- 
pendent use  of  the  serpent  which  was  set  up  for  the  believers 
in  the  wilderness,  yet  the  inmost  sphere  of  thought  of  this 
epistle  corresponds  with  the  Gospel  in  so  many  ways,  both  in 
general  and  in  detail,  that  criticism  must  declare  their  connec- 
tion, or,  if  it  leaves  the  enigma  unexplained,  renounce  its 
calling.f  "  The  Son  of  God  "  must  be  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
manifested  in  suffering,  must  be  glorified  through  death  and 
the  cross,  must  bring  life  and  the  abiding  presence  of  God : 
such  is  in  both  the  prevailing  and  fundamental  thought. J 
Existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  Lord  of  the 
world,  the  sender  of  the  prophets,  and  the  object  of  their 
predictions,  seen  by  Abraham,  typified  in  the  person  of  Moses, 
as  he  who  could  alone  redeem  Israel,  revealed  and  glorified  by 
types  before  his  incarnation,  he  must  at  last  appear,  dwell 
among  us,  and  be  seen,  not  as  the  Son  of  David,  but  as  the 
Son  of  God  in  a  garment  of  flesh,  by  those  who  could  not  even 


*  Volkmar.  Urspr.  uns.  Ev.  p.  65.  Zeller  did  not  concern  himself  with  Barnabas. 
I  myself  admit  that  the  traces  in  the  first  of  Clement  are  unimportant.  Comp. 
fiovog  Kal  d\i]6ivb£  Otb^,  c.  43. 

t  Trepl  Tov  vSarog  k.  tov  aravpov.     Barn.  11,  bfiq  tvttoq  Xpiffrou,  c.  12. 

X  vwQ  9(ov,  significant,  c.  .5.  7.  t(pavtpbi6>],  14.  y\9tv  iv  aapKl,  5.  tfitWiv  iv 
aaoKi  (pavipoiiQai,  jj.iWati'  <p.  iv  aapKi.  ib.  co^a  XpiCTOv,  Kwt),  C.  12. 
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endure  the  rays  of  his  earthly  sun.*  Thus  he  came,  and  thus 
died,  that  he  might  fulfil  the  promises,  that  he  might  diffuse 
purification,  forgiveness  and  life  by  his  apparent  failure,  that 
he  might  destroy  death,  vanquish  the  devil,  and  set  forth  the 
resurrection,  and  with  the  resun-ection  the  right  of  judgment 
to  come :  that  moreover  he  might  fill  up  the  measure  of  the 
sins  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  loved  exceedingly,  and  to  whom 
he  had  shown  so  great  signs  and  wonders,  and  again,  that  he 
might  make  ready  a  people  for  himself,  who  should  keep  his 
commandments,  his  new  law.f  He  has  accomplished  that 
which  his  Father  gave  him  to  do,  freely  and  for  our  sakes  he 
accepted  the  sufferings  which  are  the  true  explanation  of  his 
death.  J  "  The  Jews  "  did  not  set  their  hopes  upon  him,  how- 
ever much  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Moses  himself 
had  declared  him,  and  led  astray  into  carnal  desires  by  the 
devil,  in  opposition  to  the  spirituality  of  Moses,  they  have 
placed  their  trust  and  hopes  in  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  material  house  of  God,  instead  of  upon  God,  they  have 
worshipped  the  Lord  in  the  temple  almost  as  the  Gentiles  do.§ 
But  Christ  was  exalted  above  the  flesh  and  its  lusts,  which 
obscures  the  perception  as  well  as  the  will,  into  the  spirit  and 
spiritual  worship,  above  the  ways  of  darkness  into  the  ways  of 
light ;  he  constrains  men  to  believe  in  him,  and  by  faith  to 
attain  perfect  knowledge,  as  one  who  is  born  again,  who  is  full 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  whom  God  is  abiding,  and  prophesying, 
although  unseen  and  unheard,  telling  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future,  taught  of  God,  and  fulfilling  the  commandments  of  the 
new  law  of  the  Lord,  a  lover  of  the  brethren,  and  a  child  of  peace, 

*  Revealed  in  the  0.  T.  c.  5,  12.  Abraham:  iv  irviviian  7rpo(i\c\l/ag  tig  avrov, 
c.  9.  Prse-existence,  5,  6,  12.  and  Karal3.  Koff/iov.  5.  Not  the  son  of  David,  12- 
^av.  Kal  kv  rifiiv  kutoiksIv.  6.    Necessity  of  concealment,  5. 

t  Purpose  of  his  death,  particularly,  c.  5,  6:  'iva  ayviaQwfisv.  (Joh.  xi.  55),  c.5: 
7rpo(T£^6|0£  Ti^v  odpKa  vTrep  a/iapTiwv  Xaov  kulvov.  7.     Comp.  Joh.  xi.  52. 

t  kirou)cTEV  ivToXrjv.  6.  vntfiitvt  irapaSovvai  ttjv  adpKa.  6.  avrog  i^d'eXijaev 
ovTti)  TraGtXv.     Love.  1,  7. 

§  Hope  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  (Comp.  John  v.  39,  45.)  6.  9,  19,  16.  19. 
Sensuality,  imOvfiia  aapKog.  10. 
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of  joy  and  love.*  Paul„and  even  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
have  no  analogy  with  this  sphere  of  ideas,  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  this  Gospel,  however  much  this  connection  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked.  And  if  it  can  be  disputed  on  which  side  the 
dependence  lies,  (it  may  be  discovered  that  the  ideas  are  due 
to  Barnabas,  their  application  and  the  perfect  conception  of  the 
Logos  to  John,)  in  any  case,  the  Gospel  had  its  origin  very 
near  the  time  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  It  may  be  more 
justly  said,  that  in  the  Epistle  of  Bai'nabas  we  find  a  rigid  and 
scholastic  theory,  more  stress  laid  on  types,  and  an  over-refined 
view  of  Judaism ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  points  of  view 
appear  to  have  been  given  and  not  invented ;  the  water  and 
blood,  the  new  law,  the  new  people,  and  the  solemn  revelation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  disciples, 
and  the  great  miracles  and  proofs  of  love  which  are  fruitlessly 
set  before  Israel,  are  evidently  allusions  to  history,  that  is,  to 
the  second  and  twelfth  chapters  of  John.f  But  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  according  to  the  clear  proof  of  Volkmar,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Hilgenfeld  and  Weizsacher,  and  now  indeed  to 
Riggenbach,  was  written  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
new  temple  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  about  a.d.  120  (ac- 
cording to  Volkmar,  at  the  earliest  118-119,  at  latest  130). f 

•  Spirit,  1.  5,  16.  Gnosis,  1.  10.  Way  of  light,  19.  New  birth,  16.  Taught 
of  God,  21.  Temple  of  God,  vad^  ay.  reXtiog,  KaroiKijrrjpiov,  OtoQ  kotoikwv  iv 
vfi'iv,  4.  6,  16,  Kaivog  vofioQ.  2.  ivroXy,  9.  19,  21.  Love  of  the  brethren,  1.  4. 
Joy,  7.  21. 

*  Cap.  5,  OTe  Tovg  iSiovQ  ctTToffToXovg  i^tXkKaro,  rort  i<pavipcjffiv  tavrbv  vibv 
Oeov  dvai.  This  is  tolerably  consistent  with  John  i.  35.  ii.  11.  Comp.  vi.  70,  cap. 
5:  SiSdcKwv  rbv  lapatjX  Kai  TtjXiKavra  Ttpara  Kai  ffijutla  iroiijjv  tKqpv^e  Kai 
virigriya.Tn]<siv  avTov.  But  want  of  faith  !  (it  follows  in  the  same  cap.  and  also 
in  0.  19.)  Comp.  John  xii.  37,  xiii.  1.  No  doubt  the  Sin.  admits  virtprjydirtjfftv. 
But  it  does  not  suit  the  whole  conception. 

%  Barn.  c.  4,  16.  Comp.  Volkmar,  Theol.  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  351.  Urspr.  uns.  Ev. 
p.  65,  110,  140.  Weizsacker,  zur  Kritik  des  Bamabasbriefs,  Progr.  1863:  In  the 
time  of  Vespasian:  Riggenbach:  Nerva,  Hilgenfeld:  before  Trajan,  or  the  beginning 
of  Trajan's  reign:  Hefele,  Trajan.  The  main  proof  is  found  in  c.l6.  The  enemies 
who,  according  to  Is.  xlix.  17,  and  yet  in  opposition  to  the  divine  will,  were  now  to 
rebuild  the  wasted  temple,  and  together  with  these,  the  servants  of  the  enemies  (oi  rwv 
ixQpiiv  uTTjjptrai)  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted,  as  is  done  by  Hilgenfeld,  as  the 
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So  mucli  detail  must  be  excused  by  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Between  Barnabas  and  Justin  stands  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  (cir.  a.d.  140-150_,  under  Bishop  Pius,  accord- 
ing to  Schwegler,  ten  years  earher  according  to  Yolkmar  and 
Hilgenfeld),  and  he  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  first 
epistle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  whole  terminology  often 
reminds  us  of  the  Gospel.*  This  also  is  forgotten.  And  yet 
the  admonition  to  keep  the  commandments  is  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  epistle^  the  declaration  that  the  command- 
ments are  easy,  the  belief  that  they  can  be  kept,  even  so  as  to 
be  free  from  sin,  the  faith  in  the  victory  over  Satan,  who  no 
longer  finds  any  place  in  believers,  the  abiding  presence  of 
God,  or  of  His  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit,  which  makes  all  things 
possible  to  the  elect,  and  brings  to  pass  the  one  body  of  the 
Church.f  Not  only  the  images  of  the  Shepherd  remind  us  of 
the  Gospel,  such  as  the  flock,  the  door,  the  food  of  the  word, 
or  the  contrasts  of  life  and  death,  truth  and  falsehood,  or  the 
admonition,  Sin  no  more :  but  more  particularly  the  historical 

Clmstians.evcn  if  they  are  afterwards  ingeniously  introduced  as  spiritual  restorers. 
It  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  after  Hadrian's  time,  in  117.  The  cschato- 
logy  in  c.  iv.  points  first  to  Nerva,  but  includes  his  immediate  successors.  (Trajan, 
Hadrian.)  Weizsacker  and  Volkmar  have  here,  as  may  be  easily  proved,  made  a 
false  and  forced  calculation.  The  ten  Kings  are  simply  Empei-ors,  down  to 
Vespasian  and  Domitian:  the  "  small  one "  who  follows  them  (o7riff0£v,  and  not 
strictly  t?  avToJp)  who  degraded  three  great  kings  at  once,  is  the  old,  weak  Nerva 
(comp.  only  Aur.  Vict.  Ca3s.  12),  who  made  an  end  of  the  three  dreaded  Flavii.  In 
the  dynasty  begun  by  him,  which  was  itself  threefold,  later  in  Hadrian's  time  the 
building  of  the  temple  (2.  Caligula?)  came  to  an  end. 

*  I  only  judge  from  the  Frag,  of  Muratori:  pastorem  nuperrime  (this  indeed  does 
not  only  apply  to  the  relation  to  the  0.  T.)  temporibus  nostris  in  urbe  Roma  Henna 
conscripsit  sedente  cathedra  urbis  Romae  ecclesire  Pio  Episcopo  fratre  ejus,  143-158. 
The  persecution  of  the  Christians,  as  in  Justin,  yet  the  pressura  magna  was  still 
expected,  1.  4,  2.  1,  2,  3.  Schwegler  suggests  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hilgenfeld  that 
of  Trajan.     Volkmar,  130-135. 

f  Custodite  mandata  neque  deinceps  peccetis  (John  v.  4.):  hsec  mandata  facile 
custodies  et  non  erunt  dura  (2.  12,  3);  intelligetis,  quod  nihil  facilius  est  his  man- 
datis,  neque  dulcius,  neque  mansuetius,  neque  sanctius,  2.  12,  4.  Corap.  1  John  v. 
3.  Nothing  more  easy  when  God  is  in  the  heart;  id.  and  1  John  iii.  6,  9.  Against 
this  indwelling  presence  the  devil  has  no  power,  nor  any  entrance,  2.  5,  2.  12,  4. 
5,  2,  7.     Comp.  1  John  iv.  4,  v.  18,  John  xiii.  27,  xiv.  30. 
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statement :  Christ  has  shown  us  the  way  of  life,  in  giving  us  a 
law  which  he  I'eceived  from  the  Father.*  We  must  again  de- 
duce the  result  of  these  facts.  One  of  the  first  great  Gnostics, 
Basilides,  who,  according  to  Eusebius,  lived  under  Hadrian 
(]  17-138),  has,  according  to  the  Philosophoumena,  made  use  of 
the  preface  in  John,  and  of  the  wedding  at  Cana,  and  this 
discovery  has  been  as  eagerly  asserted  from  Jacobi  to  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Weizsacker,  as  it  has  been  contested  from  Zeller  to 
Volkmar.  It  is  certain  that  this  treatise  repeatedly  and  dis- 
tinctly introduces  quotations  from  John  by  Basilides  and  no 
other  man  ;  "  he  says,"  is  used,  not  "  they  say,'*  as  if  it  were 
Isidore  and  his  chorus  of  followers  :  and  even  if  the  possibility 
of  some  confusion  is  admitted,  with  however  slight  justification, 
yet  the  fact  must  add  to  the  weight  of  testimony  that  John  was 
actually  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Basilides,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  Gnostic  tendency  of  masters  and  scholars  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  his  book.f 

Thus  far,  we  have  become  almost  the  warmest  defenders  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel :  our  testimony  goes  back  to  Jus- 
tin, to  Barnabas,  to  the  year  120  :  what  older  and  better  wit- 
ness have  we  for  the  synoptic  Gospels  ?  Let  us  now,  however, 
consider  the  distinction.  The  use  made  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
was  for  a  long  while  slighter  and  more  cautious  than  that  made 
of  the  earlier  Gospels.  Volkmar  goes  too  far  indeed,  when  ho 
says  that  the  new  Gospel  was  considered  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting, but  that  it  was  without  authority,  for  the  Clementine 
Homilies  quote  John  with  high  honour,  and  the  addition  :  The 
teacher,  the  prophet,  has  thus  spoken  :  but  we  do  not  fail  to 
observe  a  certain  anxiety  in  making  use  of  fresh  sources,  which 
requires  explanation.     The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  delights  in  this 

*  3,  5,  6;  monstravit  itinera  vitse  data  eis  lege,  quam  a  patre  acceperat,  com- 
pletely the  standpoint  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 

t  Philosoph.  7.  22.  27.  Eus.  4,  6.  Comp.  Weizsacker,  p.  232.  Volkmar,  p.  71, 
finds  that  the  remark,  iv  toXq  evayysXioiQ,  clearly  shows  that  the  Canon  was  com- 
plete from  the  end  of  the  century:  but  is  not  the  same  expression  to  be  found  in 
Justin,  and  had  they  not  Gosjiels  in  Hadrian's  time  ? 

0 
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sphere  of  tliouglit,  to  wliich  lie  everywhere  alludes^  but  he  does 
not  venture  on  direct  and  frank  quotation  :  he  makes  shght  use 
of  particulars  and  avoids  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  of  the  kingdom  that  has  come.  Justin  Martyr 
and  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  used  other  sources  far  more 
freely,  including  our  synoptic  Gospels,  even  where  John  almost 
puts  himself  forward,  and  in  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  they  take  no  notice  of  the  contradictions  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  as  for  example  concerning  the  time  of  his 
ministry,  and  his  manner  of  teaching  in  short  parables.  Papias 
is  silent  as  to  the  Gospel,  or  possibly  has  openly  blamed  it, 
however  much  he  may  have  prized  the  epistle.*  The  interest 
in  the  Gospel,  which  is  at  this  day  so  highly  estimated,  increased 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and,  which  is  remax-kable, 
not  without  the  lively  support  of  the  condemned  Gnosticism, 
and  its  equal  rank  and  indeed  superiority  to  the  earlier  sources 
was  established,  as  we  may  find  in  Tatian  the  scholar  of  Justin 
(171-175),  as  well  as  in  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  (cir.  180),  in 
Theophilus,  Irenseus  and  the  other  fathers,  +  The  reasons  for 
this  delay  in  the  acceptance  of  the  fourth  Gospel  lay  chiefly  in 
its  later  origin,  and  it  very  slowly  bi'oke  a  path  for  itself  beside 
the  records  which  were  already  loved  and  in  earlier  use,  more 
slowly  indeed  than  did  Luke  or  Mark  in  comparison  with  Mat- 
thew. The  oldest  fathers  have,  without  exception,  admitted 
this  later  origin,  even  if  they  do  not  precisely  fix  it  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  J     In  addition  to  its  later  origin  there 

*  Comp.  Justin,  ApoL  i.  63,  the  ignorance  of  the  Jews  from  Matt,  ii,  instead 
of  first-hand  from  John  viii.  19,  xvi.  3.  The  single  year  of  office  :  Clem.  Ilom.  17, 
19:  the  short  parables:  Justin,  p.  128.  Papias,  Eus.  3,  39:  ov  yap  rolg  rd  ttoXXu 
Xkyovaiv  l^""?"''  w<7;r£p  ol  ttoWoi,  aXXa  Totg  dXi]9ii  SiddffKovai,  ovSi  Toig  Tag 
dXXorpiag  ivToXdg  fivrj^iovtvovat,  k.  t.  X.  Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  that  these 
•words  only  refer  to  the  Gnosis. 

f  Tatian  wrote  his  Xoyog  ■7rpbg"EXX7]vag,  which  shows  a  great  preference  for  the 
use  of  this  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  Justin  (cir.  166)  and  at  a  time  when  the  state 
was  urged  by  the  populace  to  a  fresh  persecution  of  the  Chi-istians  (c.  4)  before  176, 
and  under  the  sole  rule  of  M.  Aurelius,  i.e.  171-175. 

X  It  is  indeed  the  last  Gospel,  'Iwdvvtjg  tax^'oe,  Clem.  a.  Eus.  G,  14.  (Ilier.  cat. 
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was  the  difference  of  its  contents^  its  Cliristology,  and  yet 
more,  as  we  can  see  from  Justin  and  Papias,  its  eschatology 
in  comparison  with  all  the  synoptic  Gospels  :  finally,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  Irenajus,  a  repulsion  from. the  new  "spirit,"  which 
seemed  to  be  caricatured  in  the  new  revelations  of  the  Mon- 
tanists.  The  first  controversy  about  the  Passover  mentions 
tfie  doubts  about  the  Gospel,  and  so  especially  does  Irenteus, 
and  Epiphanius  knows  later  of  the  hot  opposition  of  the 
Alogi  against  the  "  lying  Gospel ; "  we  can  see  still 
more  clearly  how  many  objections  it  was  necessaiy  to 
obviate  from  the  numerous  justifications  and  explanations 
respecting  its  origin,  as  well  as  its  agreement  with  the 
synoptic  Gospels,  in  the  Fragment  of  Muratori,  in  Irenteus, 
Clement,  and  down  to  Eusebius  and  his  successors.*  The 
most  interesting  is  indeed  the  long  digression  in  the  Frag- 
ment of  Muratori,  which  ventured  to  defend  the  book  as  the 
work  of  an  eye-witness,  and  to  extol  it  as  the  universal  Gospel 
(which  shows  indeed  the  bias  of  an  advocate)  declaring  that  it 
was  all-sided  in  contrast  to  those  that  were  one-sided,  and 
that  it  was  accepted  by  all  the  Apostles,  or,  as  was  asserted 

9,  novissimum  omnium.)  Irena?us  only  says  more  exactly,  that  John  lived  until 
Trajan's  time  in  Ephesus,  but  not  when  he  wrote  the  Gosi^cl,  (5,  30,  3,)  whctlier 
before  or  after  the  Apocalypse,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
Domitian's  reign.  Moreover  he  points  to  a  late  time,  3,  11,  1,  in  his  remark  that 
the  Gospel  was  directed  against  Cerinthus  and  the  earlier  Nicolaitans. 

*  Comp.  controversy  of  Passover.  Apoll.  in  Chron.  pasch.  Dind.  1,  13.  f.  Iren. 
haer.  3,  11 ,  9 :  alii  ut  donum  spir.  frustrentur,  illam  sjicciem  non  adniittunt,  quae  est 
sec.  Joannis  ev.  in  qua  Paracletum  se  missurum  dominus  promisit.  Sed  simul  et 
cvangelium  et  prophet.  repcUunt  spiritum.  Infelices  vere,  qui  pseudoprophetas 
quideni  esse  volunt,  proph.vero  gratiam  repellunt  ab  ccclcsia,  siinilia  patientcs  his,  (lui 
propter  eos,  qui  in  hypocrisi  vcniunt,  etiam  a  fratrum  coinmunione  abstinent.  When 
logically  considered  it  is,  as  Bleek  and  Ritschl  also  observe,  unquestional)le  tliat 
instead  of  text.  rec.  pseudo-propheta;  prophetas  must  be  read:  and  thereby  the 
empty  hypotheses  as  to  Montanist  opponents  must  fall  to  the  ground:  it  is  not,  that 
many  rejected  the  spiritual  Gospel  on  account  of  the  misuse  of  the  Montanists.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  the  Montanists  appealed  to  synoptic  passages  for  their  projihets, 
especially  to  Matthew  xxiii.  34,  (anon.  ap.  Eus.  5,  16,)  as  also  did  their  o])ponents 
to  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  although  they  appear  also  to  have  made  use  of  John  (xvi.  8)  in 
their  conception  of  the  nvivjia  tXiyKTiKur.  Epijih.  haer.  51,  3,  (comp.  De  VVctte 
Einl.  p.  -227,)  Eus.  3,  24. 

0  2 
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later,  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  those  who  were  sent  to 
receive  it.* 

These  external  signs  declare  that  the  fourth  Gospel  had  its 
origin  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  certainly  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  between  a.d.  100-11 7,  so  much  after 
the  synoptic  Gospels,  as  well  as  after  their  primary  source,  that 
great  exertions  were  necessary  to  break  a  path  for  itself  beside 
those  whose  authority  was  already  established  in  the  churches. 

The  book  itself  gives  several  internal  signs  of  its  date : 
such  as  the  position  of  Christianity,  as  it  can  here  and  there 
be  traced,  and  the  ideas  peculiar  to  the  book,  which  permit 
us  to  observe  its  date. 

The  Church  no  longer  consists  of  the  generation  of  the 
apostolic  age.  The  way  in  which  the  sayings  of  Jesus  as  to 
his  coming  again  are  thoroughly  melted  down,  the  change  of 
his  return  into  a  coming  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  reception  in 
heaven,  plainly  point  to  a  later  age,  which  could  no  longer  use 
and  apply  the  old  sayings,  and  comforted  itself  with  the 
spiritual  benefits  and  a  heavenly  inheritance.  The  waning 
belief  in  the  second  coming,  in  which  Justin  found  himself 
alone,  can  be  traced  in  the  second  century  as  early  as  in  the 
first  epistle  of  Clement,  the  epistle  of  Polycarp,  and  even  in  a 
book  of  the  New  Testament  (2  Peter  iii.  4).  Luke  and  Mark 
ofiered  the  first  consolation,  and  the  second  is  to  be  found  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  first  epistle  of  Clement,t 
which  is  contemporary  with  Barnabas.  The  Apostles,  there- 
fore, have  naturally  disappeared  from  the  scene.  They  appear 
as  slain  by  the  Jews,  summoned  by  their  Lord,  and  the  word 
and  prayer  of  Jesus  extends,  as  in  Mark,  beyond  them  to  the 

*  Ut  reoognoscentibus  cunctis  (apostolis)  Johannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describe- 
ret,  &c. 

t  Justin,  p.  140.  Polyc.  ad  Philipp.  7:  og  av  \iyy.  iitjrt  avaaraoiv  fiTjTe  Kpiaiv 
tivai,ovTOQ  Trpoirorococ;  sort  tov  aaTava.  1  Clem.  23:  Troppw  ycviaOw  a(p^  i)fiwvri 
ypa(pi)  avrt],  oirov  Xtyn.  TaXaiirupoi  ilaiv  o\  Si\pV)(oi  o'l  Xkyoirtg.  raiira  rfKovaafxtv 
Kai  irri  riov  irarkpwv  >//xa5v  Kai  iSov  yiyr)pdicr}iJ,tv  Kal  ovStv  rjfilv  tovtwv  avfifii- 
/3»;icf.     Heavenly  home:  comp.  1.  Clem.  5,  ep.  ad  Diogn.  5. 
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Churclij  wliich  tliey  have  brought  into  the  faith.*  The  spurious 
addition  to  the  Gospel  (oh.  xxi.)  does  not  only  declare  that 
Peter,  and  even  the  disciple  who  was  to  stay  till  the  Lord 
came,  was  gone.f  Jerusalem  is  also  no  more ;  the  prophecy 
of  Jesus  that  prayer  should  cease  to  be  offered  in  tlie  Temple, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  that  the  Romans 
should  come  to  take  away  their  place  and  nation,  was  signifi- 
cant to  the  author  because  he  had  seen  their  fulfilment.^ 
Chi'istianity  is  widely  diffused,  reaping  rich  harvests  in  the 
world  and  among  the  Greeks,  since  Philip  can  appear  as  their 
representative  (perhaps  because  of  the  confusion  which  had 
already  taken  place  between  him  and  the  deacon  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles). §  Yet  the  distress  was  not  wanting  which  Mark 
had  already  foreseen  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  only  it  comes 
rather  from  the  Jews  than  the  Gentiles.  1|  The  Church  is  com- 
posed at  once  of  Greeks  and  of  Jews,  whose  future  union  had 
been  foreseen  by  Jesus ;  but,  as  the  Greeks  are  the  most 
numerous,  their  principles  are  also  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
Church  worships  the  Father  spiritually,  without  a  law,  and 
without  a  Temple,  and  no  longer  eats  the  Jewish  Passover 
with  the  people.lj  Yet  Judaism  is  tolerated,  and  a  higher 
union  of  the  conflicting  churclies  is  attained.  There  is  no 
more  trace  of  the  Apostle  Paul  nor  of  the  twelve,  and  the 
spiritual  ordinances  of  Christianity  receive  the  Jewish  name  of 
a  new  commandment,  a  new  law.** 

All  these  features  correspond  with  the  second  century,  and 
indeed  with  its  beginning.  The  time  of  Trajan  appears  most 
probable,  considering  the  information  of  Hegesippus  as  to  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  old  witnesses  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  the  great  diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  heathen  persecution,  which  had  then  scarcely  bcgun.f-j- 

*  xvi.  2,  xiv.  3,  xvii.  20.  f  xxi.  22,  23.  X  iv.  21,  xi.  48. 

§  iv.  35,  xii.  20.    Acts  viii.  5.  ||  ix.  34,  xvi.  2. 

^  Corap.  iv.  21,  X.  16,  xviii.  28. 

■^*  Comp.  vi.  70  {ol  l(n5iKa);  xiii,  34;  ivTo\t]v  Kaivtjv. 

tt  Heges.  a.  Eus.  3,  32.    Conversions  under  Trajan,  also  Jews,  Eus.  3,  35.  Plin. 
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To  tliis  may  be  added  the  beginning  of  the  union  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  old  law  having  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  new  law  being  proclaimed,  as  it  appears  in 
striking  agreement  with  the  old  records  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  including  Barnabas  and  the  first  of 
Clement,  and  with  some  further  support  from  the  Apostle 
Paul.* 

The  sphere  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Gospel  adds  fresh  light, 
which  enables  us  to  look  more  deeply  into  the  situation  of  the 
time.  We  need  only  grasp  its  centre  point,  which  lies  within 
the  range  of  its  Christology.  Jesus,  the  true  Son  of  God, 
glorified  and  existing  before  the  world,  the  Logos  of  God  ;  this 
fundamental  conception  of  the  Gospel  has  indeed  its  roots  in  the 
apostolic  age,  with  Paul,  but  the  strong  advocacy  of  its  meta- 
physical importance,  the  union  of  the  metaphysical  and  the 
historical,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the  incarnation,  as  if  it  were 
God  contained  in  the  appearance  of  a  man,  remind  us  of  a 
more  advanced  standpoint,  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  has  a  much  later  date  than  is  usually  supposed,  of  the 
sermon  of  Peter,  the  first  epistle  of  Clement,  and  most  of  all, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  compared 
with  which  the  theories  of  the  expounders  of  the  Logos, 
Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  even  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  are  evidently  much  later,  and  especially  in  their 
confutation  of  the  apparent  humanity.t     But  the  clearest  light 

ad.  Traj.  (10,  97);  nequc  enim  civitates  tantum,  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros  super- 
stitionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est.     Comp.  Joh.  iv.  35. 

*  KaivoQ  vofioQ,  Barn.  2  =  evroX?)  KUivi],  Joh.  xiii.  34.  XaoQ  kuivoq.  Barn.  7. 
Comp.  Joh.  X.  16,  xi.  52.  As  to  1  Clement,  comp.  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  Viiter,  1853, 
p.  80.     Comp.  especially  Eitschl.  Altkath.  Kirche,  2  Ed.  p.  274. 

t  The  apparent  existence  of  the  temple  rites  in  the  Epist.  to  Heb.  (as  it  appears 
also  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1,  7;  2,  23;  in  the  Epist.  of  Barnab.c.  7. 1.  Clem.  40.  Just.  Tiyph. 
107),  is  of  itself  no  reason  for  retrograding  its  advanced  and  cultivated  dogmatism, 
which  is  supported  by  so  many  other  signs,  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  Epist.  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epist.  to  Bamab.,  and  the  Gospel  of  John, 
stand  in  the  same  series  of  Alexandrian  development.  The  preaching  of  Peter: 
iv  T<i>  n,  K.  tvpoi£  CIV  vofiov  KaiXoyov Tov Kvpiov  Trpoffayoptvofiivov.  Clem.  Strom. 
1,  29.    Eragm.  58.    The  controversy  of  Docctism  in  Ignatius  is  much  more  de- 
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is  thro-wn  upon  the  date,  if  we  consider  more  exactly  the 
motive,  aim,  and  meaning  of  this  higher  Christology.  The  first 
epistle  of  John  can  throw  light  on  this  point.  Whether  we 
suppose  it  to  be  earlier  or  later  than  the  Gospel — and  we  hold 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  earliest  critic,  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria, that  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  same  author — in  any 
case  it  is  allied  with  the  time  and  was  composed  in  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which  it  fully  recognises.  We 
must  believe  that  there  was  one  motive  for  the  origin  of  both.* 
The  Gospel  is  content  to  establish  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  as  the  matter  which  most  deeply  concerns  his  readers. 
The  epistle  contains  the  reasons  for  this  solemn  declaration  of 
the  great  confession,  it  sets  forth  the  danger,  the  seething  and 
brooding  of  the  time,  which  on  the  one  side  is  in  revolt  against 
the  Son  of  God,  and  on  the  other  cleaves  to  him,  lest  it  should 
lose  the  blessing  of  Christianity,  the  communion  with  God, 
and  life  and  heaven.  There  is  not  an  iota  of  this  doctrine  to 
erase  (as  Godet  also  admits)  in  spite  of  all  the  empty  assur- 
ances of  commentators,  which  assert  the  truth  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  epistle  in  contradiction  to  the  thesis  of  the  Gospel.f 
Which  is  the  truth,  which  the  denial  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
time  of  the  great  apologist  ?  The  epistle  speaks  plainly.  The 
spirit  of  error  is  abroad  in  the  world,  spirits  have  gone  forth 
from  the  Church,  bom,  not  of  God  but  of  the  wo'rld  and  the 
devil,  since  they  are  of  the  world  and  speak  worldly  things, 
cast  down  and  shunned  by  the  believers,  and  the  most 
perilous  deceivers,  even  Antichrists,  many  Antichrists,  a  sign 
of  the  supreme  crisis,  the  last  hour.  They  deny  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  is  the  most  solemn  confession 
of  the  Gospel;  and  again,  they  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 

veloped:  Jesus  was  really  bom  of  Mary,  of  the  family  of  David,  had  eaten  aad 
drunk,  was  baptized,  and  really  suffered.     Comp.  ad  Trail.  9.     Smyrn.  2,  3,  7. 

*  The  distinctions  (comp.  Baur,  Hilgenfeld),  can  be  reconciled:  since  from  the 
more  idealized  standpoint  of  the  Evangelist,  the  sliglit  shades  of  eschatology  are  not 
wanting.    The  conception  and  the  language  are  too  similar.    Dion.  a.  Eus.  7,  25. 
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in  the  flesh.*  This  is  therefore  a  twofold  denial,  both  of  that 
which  is  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  of  the  historical  and  of  the 
metaphysical ;  the  historical  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
is  not  a  divine  and  eternal  being,  and  the  divine  eternal  being, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  higher  Christ  from  above,  has  not  become 
flesh  nor  an  earthly  man.  It  is  therefore  no  debasing  Christo- 
logy,  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  exalted  although  divided  and 
dualistic,  a  severing  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  a  man  who  may  not  be  God,  a  God  who  fears  to  be  man. 
We  cannot  doubt  what  to  call  this  historical  phenomenon. 
We  cannot  (with  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  recently  with  De 
Wette,  Liicke,  and  Bleek)by  any  means  suppose  that  it  is  merely 
Ebionite  doctrine,  with  an  unworthy  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
since  the  contested  Christology  was  humiliating  only  in  one 
aspect,  and  again  since  Ebionite  doctrine,  with  its  truly  Jewish 
and  human  Christ,  had,  as  Justin  and  Irenseus  show,  a  harmless 
and  peaceable  existence  in  the  Church,  until,  with  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  theoretic  school  of  the  Theodotians  began, 
which  was  more  aggressive  and  of  greater  worldly  culture.f 
Yet  the  epistle  itself  says  it :  whoever  does  not  of  himself  find 
this  dualistic  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  him  the  epistle  appeals  : 
"  Whosoever  saith,  I  hioiv  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  command- 
ments, the  same  is  a  liar."  These  are  the  "  Gnostics  "  of  the 
second  century,  this  is  the  mighty  phenomenon  which  so 
threatened  the  Church,  the  Gnosis  which  had  diverged  from 
Paul,  as  well  as- from  Jewish  Christianity.  J  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder,  but  everything  to  favour  the  supposition  that  it  was 

*  1  Joh.  iv.  3,  ii.  18.  The  denial:  Jesus  not  Christ  nor  the  Son  of  God,  ii.  22, 
V.  1,  iv.  15,  V.  5,  10.  Or:  Christ  has  not  appeared  in  the  flesh:  iii.  1,  iv.  2.  2  Joh. 
7.  The  world,  iv.  4.  iii.  7,  v.  5.  Danger,  iv.  4,  ii.  26,  iii.  7,  iv.  1.  Licence,  iii.  7, 
ir.  4,  V.  5.  Comp,  Bruckner,  Com.  De  Wette's,  p.  xviii:  all  polemic  tendencies  are 
imaginary. 

t  Hieron.  catal.  9.  Joannes  novissimus  omnium  scripsit  evangelium:  adversus 
Cerinthum  aliosque  hcreticos,  et  maxime  time  Ebionitarum  dogma  consurgens. 
Comp.  Credner,  Einl.  p.  244.  Interesting  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Arte- 
monites  and  Theodotians,  Eus.  5,  28.    Comp.  also  for  the  P-bionites,  Fhilos,  7,  34. 

t  ii.  4,  iv.  8. 
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in  its  earliest  dcvolopmeut.  For  the  statements  in  opposition 
to  it,  which  became  diffuse  in  later  times,  are  still  plain  and 
simple,  the  epistle  itself  shows  the  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stances and  the  phenomena  of  both  sides  are  in  agreement.* 
Gnosticism  appeared,  according  to  Hegesippus,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  under 
Hadrian,  and  one  of  its  most  influential  leaders,  according  to 
Irengeus,  was  Cerinthus,  who,  as  Jerome  and  other  later  writers 
have  maintained,  was  at  that  time  active  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Ephesus-t  Cerinthus  taught,  on  the  Alexandrian  premisses,  a 
dualistic  God,  a  dualistic  Christ :  the  world  was  not  made  by 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  power  :  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  like  other  men,  raised  above 
them  by  his  righteousness  and  wisdom.  At  his  baptism,  the 
Christ,  the  spiritual  and  the  passionless  descended  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  from  the  Most  High  God,  empowering  him  to 
proclaim  the  unknown  God,  and  to  work  miracles,  but  depart- 
ing from  him  in  his  passion,  so  that  it  was  only  Jesus,  and 
not  Christ,  who  suffered  and  rose  again.  J  Together  with  the 
stress  laid  on  the  spiritual  Christ,  Cerinthus,  as  a  true  Jewish 
Christian,  asserted  his  belief  in  the  millennium  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  Jerusalem,  which  should  be  filled  with  bridal  joy : 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  has,  in  his  speculations,  declared  that 
he  was  himself  exceedingly  "  carnal,"  and  has  sought  the  de- 
ceitful power  of  his  doctrine  in  this  fleshliness.§  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  Epistle  and  to  the  Gospel.  They  are  the  evident, 
acute  and  comprehensive  answer  to  this  Cerinthus  :   Jesus  is 

*  Now  is  the  Antichrist,  they  have  gone  ont  from  us.  1  Joh.  ii.  19. 

t  Heges.  a.  Eus.  3,  32.  Iren.  3,  11,  1:  Joanni  domini  discipulus  volens  per  cv. 
annunciationem  aufcrre  eura,  qui  a  Cerintho  inseminatus  erat  hominibus  errorem,  et 
prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntur  Nicolaitae,  &c.     Conip.  Hicr.  cat.  9. 

t  Iren.  1,26,  1.  Philos.  7.  7,  33.10,21.  Egyptian  culture  (thrice).  Against 
Lipsius,  Gnosis,  Ersch  and  Grubcr.  Against  the  revolans  iu  fine  Christus  de  Jesu 
it  may  be  thought  that  Joh.  xii.  28,  is  directed:  the  do^a  Otov  appears  also  in  the 
passion. 

§  Dion.  Alex.  a.  Eus.  3,  28:  tji'  aurbi;  wpiytro  ^tXoffw/iarof  uv  Kai  ndint 
aapKtPos. 
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Christ,  Clirist  is  Jesus  :  Christ  from  above  possesses  the  divine 
glory,  and  is  as  such  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  Christ  from 
above  cannot  be  distinguished  from  him  who  was  on  earth ;  he 
is  not  distinct  from  Jesus,  but  one  and  the  same,  not  fleeting 
hither  and  thither,  but  walking  and  dwelling  in  the  flesh ;  he 
went  even  unto  death,  but  he  fills  the  earth,  the  flesh  and 
blood,  the  whole  person  of  Jesus,  whom  he  himself  is  :  and  not 
only  the  person  of  Jesus  but  the  believers,  who  are  born  of 
God,  not  of  the  lust  of  the  world,  are  filled  in  life  and  death 
and  resurrection  with  divine  life  and  glory.  The  Gospel  there- 
fore is  finally  illuminated  with  purpose  and  meaning  from  this 
confutation  of  the  dualism  of  Cerinthus,  and  of  his  own  spirit- 
ualism which  has  been  turned  to  carnality  :  the  evangelist  also 
"  knoweth "  and  is  a  "  Gnostic,"  who  willingly  admits  the 
highest,  boldest  speculations  concerning  the  Christ  which  is 
above,  the  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God,  but  will  destroy 
the  false  distinction,  the  Gnostic  docetism,  (apparent  humanity) 
which  is  perilous  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  to  the  union  of 
God  and  the  world,  which  deprive  the  world  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  :  he  as  an  Alexandrine  disputes  against  the  Alexandrine, 
he  is  closely  connected  with  Philo,  and  even  goes  beyond  him, 
since  he  preaches  the  perfect,  indwelling  God,  whom  his  reli- 
gion preaches  to  him,  even  if  his  knowledge  can  only  modify, 
not  solve  the  contradictions.  This  assumption  is  confirmed  by 
the  application  which  Irena3us  makes  of  this  Gospel  against  Ce- 
rinthus (and  at  the  same  time  against  the  legendary  Nicolaitans), 
as  well  as  by  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Church  connects  the 
names  of  Cerinthus  and  of  John.* 

Some  of  the  later  school  of  critics  have  indeed  not  only 
admitted  the  reference  to  Cerinthus,  or,  as  Baur  will  have  it,  to 
Gnosticism  in  general,  but  to  the  later  and  more  important  forms 

*  Comp.  not  only  the  story  of  the  meeting  between  John  and  Cerinthus  in  the 
baths  at  Ephesus  (Iren.  3,  3,  4),  but  also  the  legend  mentioned  by  Dionis.  Alex,  in 
the  third  century,  that  Cerinthus  was  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  and  had  affixed 
John's  name  to  it.  (Eus.  3,  28.)  In  the  same  manner  the  so-called  Alogi  of  Epiph. 
ascribed  the  writings  of  John  to  Cerinthus. 
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of  the  doctrine,  as  it  was  taught  by  Valentinus  and  Marcion. 
Hilgenfeld  declares  that  the  Gospel  had  its  origin  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  passing  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Valentinus  to  that  of  Marcion,  Volkmar  connects  it  with 
both  schools,  but  especially  with  Marcion.*  These  surmises  are 
overthrown  by  the  chronology.  Valentinus  flourished,  as  we 
have  seen,  between  140-160,  Marcion  was  in  his  zenith  towards 
160,  and  by  that  time  the  Gospel  was,  according  to  all  appear-^ 
ances,  already  current.  If  then,  in  order  to  make  the  reference 
to  Valentinus  credible,  we  must  bear  in  mind  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  what  were  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  Only -begotten, 
the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Paraclete,  and  some  other  similar 
terms,  the  means  by  which  the  world  passed  over  to  God,  and 
the  apparent  humanity  of  Christ,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  palpably 
clear  how  far  John  is  removed  from  this  metaphysical  dualism, 
the  root  of  this  lofty  and  yet  visionary  scheme  of  doctrine,  as  well 
as  from  its  result  in  the  endless  elaborations  of  the  emanations, 
since  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Pleroma,  the  ^ons,  and  the  herma- 
phrodite pairs,  nor  yet  of  the  slow  machinery  of  the  entrance  of 
God  into  the  finite  which  is  full  of  contradictions,  so  that  he  is  un- 
doubtedly much  more  ancient,  and  himself,  as  Ireneeus  intimates, 
the  foundation  of  such  a  scheme :  if  we  were  to  say  with  Hilgenfeld 
that  he  had  set  about  the  work  of  simplifying  this  Gnosticism, 
as  it  was  first  apparent  in  its  decline,  and  therefore  much  later, 
he  must  Ijave  set  about  it  in  a  wholly  different  way,  since  the 
conception  of  the  Logos  in  the  Valentinian  sect  had  not  in  any 
point  of  view  the  same  meaning  which  is  to  be  found  in  John.f 

*  Comp.  Hilgenfeld,  das  Ev.und  die  Briefe  Johannes  nach  ihrem  LehrbcgrifF,  1849. 
Die  Evangelien,  1854,  p.  332.  Volkmar,  Religion  Jesu,  1857,  p.  433.  Origin,  p.  153. 

f  Irenteus  has  akeady  to  some  extent  called  our  attention  to  this,  since  he  says 
(as  to  the  Gnostics) :  initium  quidem  esse  Monogenem,  Logon  autem  verura  filium 
Unigeniti,  3,  11,  I.  Iren.  has  found  that  Val.  was  objectively  confuted  hy  the 
Gospel,  but  there  is  nothing  said  of  direct  reference.  Contrary  to  Volkmar,  152. 
Ou  the  subject  of  the  Monistic  development  of  Gnosticism,  comp.  Marcion,  compared 
with  the  earlier  Gnosticism,  Apclles  in  comparison  with  Marcion,  the  book  of  Tistis 
Sophia  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  Ophitism.  Comp.  Kostlin,  Das  Gnost. 
System  dca  Buches  Pistis  Sophia.    Thcol.  Jahrb.  1834. 
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On  this  point  the  later  Marcion  would  be  more  possible^  since  lie 
cub  off  the  endless  births  of  the  ^ons,  but  established  the  two- 
fold nature  of  a  good  and  a  righteous  God  as  the  divine  powers 
of  the  world,  and  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  first  over  the 
second,  over  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  his  limited  law.  Tet 
where  does  John  set  forth  only  the  opposition  between  the  good 
and  the  righteous  God,  where  does  he  set  forth,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  Judaism  as  for  the  most  part  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, since  he  has  rather  declared  that  the  one  God,  and  even 
the  Logos  himself,  sent  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  but  the 
nation,  contrary  to  the  eternal  plan  of  the  only  God,  had 
blinded  itself?  This  theory  is  proved  to  be  untenable,  when 
single  passages,  such  as  the  famous  one  in  John  viii.  44,  is 
interpreted  in  the  Gnostic  sense,  as  it  was  taught  by  Valentinus 
and  Marcion.  If  Jesus  had  then  declared  that  the'  Jews  were 
of  their  father  the  devil,  meaning  the  Gnostic  demiurgus, 
whose  lusts  they  were  desirous  to  follow,  the  demiurgus  would 
not  only  have  been  introduced  in  a  surprising  manner,  he 
would  also  apppear  in  a  character  which  is  opposed  to  all  the 
definitions  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  since  he  was  in  their 
view  not  the  lustful,  lying  and  murderous  colleague  of  the  devil, 
but  his  opposite,  the  advocate  of  justice  and  order.  The  opponent 
of  liberal  science  has  suggested  these  forced  and  artificial  expla- 
nations in  his  dread  of  modern  criticism.* 

These  were  however  sharp-sighted  endeavours,  such  as  we 
have  seldom  experienced  on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  which 
were  made  by  this  school  in  order  to  confuse  all  the  historical 
relations  of  the  last  Gospel,  the  meaning  of  which  Baur  wished 
to  estabhsh  by  proving  its  essential  connection  with  all  the 
great  phenomena  of  thought  in  the  second  century, — his  hunt 
after  four  or  five  hares,  as  Godet  was  pleased  to  say.f 
Schwegler,  following  the  suggestions  of  Baur,  has  pronounced 
the  Gospel  to  be  a  confutation  inspired  by  the  Montanist  move- 

*  Comp.  migenfeld,  Ev.  331.  t  1"-  ^9- 
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raent,  the  great  contemporary  of  Gnosticism  in  the  storm-and- 
stress  period  of  the  Church,  the  practical  beside  the  theoreti- 
cal. And  Volkmar  has  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Montanists  were  opposed  to  the  new  Gospel.*  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  inward  connection  between  the  Gospel  of  the  spirit 
and  those  who  spoke  with  the  divine  Spirit  of  prophecy  in 
Phrygia ;  and  it  also  became  external  through  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal suspicion  in  which  Montanism  involved  the  Gospel,  which 
was  in  some  agreement  with  it,  as  Irenseus  intimates. f  If  wo 
leave  undecided  many  points  of  resemblance,  which  are  first 
historically  shown  in  the  much  later  Montanism  of  Tertullian, 
A.D.  200,  yet  the  Spirit  which  was  equal  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  if  not  indeed  identical  with  them,  the  Judge  and  Comforter, 
(Paraclete),  the  revealer  of  the  future,  the  breach  with  the 
world,  the  virginity  which  opposed  the  world,  and  again  the 
name  of  Philip,  of  the  forerunner  in  the  spirit  and  purity  of 
the  world,  are  all  proclaimed  in  the  original  Montanism ;  and 
Maximilla,  the  prophetess,  has  spoken  in  sayings  which  remind 
us  of  John  :  I  am  as  it  were  a  wolf,  kept  back  from  the  sheep  : 
I  am  no  wolf,  I  am  the  word,  the  spirit,  and  the  might.  J 
Some  passages  of  John  (xv.  26,  27)  may  appear  to  show  cor- 
rections of  the  original  exaggerations.  But  chronology  has 
already  decided  this  point  also.  So  far  as  we  can  trace,  the 
obscure  beginnings  of  Montanism  first  appear  in  -the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  it  was  at  its  height,  and  aroused  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  world  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions  under 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  166-180),  at  the  end  of 
whose  reign  its  chief  leaders  depart  from  the  scene ;  in  which 
time  the  Gospel  was  already  in  existence,  and  in  which,  more- 
over, the  asceticism  of  Montanism  had  not  yet  arisen,  for  that, 

*  Comp.  Volkmar,  Rel.  J.  441.     Hippolytus,  p.  112. 

t  Comp.  Iren.  3,  11,9. 

%  Comp.  especially  the  old  records  in  Eus.  5,  14-19:  also  5,  1.  Tertullian  gives 
very  interesting  comments,  Tertull.  prtescr.  52.  Philos.  8,  19.  Epiph.  hacr.  48. 
Comp.  also  Kitschl.  Alt.  Kuth.  Kirche,  488.     Volkmar,  Hippolytus,  p.  45,  104. 
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as  can  be  proved,  only  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  century.* 
Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  conception  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  should  be  the  necessary  result  of  Mon- 
tanism,  in  which  there  is  little  that  is  theoretical,  but  it  is 
rather  wholly  and  rudely  practical.  Montanism  itself  points  to  its 
forerunners,  and  has  received  its  conceptions  from  this  Gospel, 
or  from  the  surrounding  churches,  which  had  already  been  in- 
fluenced by  it.  It  is,  finally,  most  improbable  that  a  Gospel 
which  is  in  its  spirituality  fundamentally  opposed  throughout 
to  Montanism,  in  its  marked  materialism  and  grossness,  both 
in  its  worship  and  its  expectation  of  the  future,  should  have 
received  its  inspiration  from  a  sect  which  met  with  vehement 
opposition  from  some  far  less  ideal  minds  in  the  Church.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  more  intelligible  that  the  Gospel  conception  of 
the  Spirit  should  be  connected  with  Paul  and  his  theories  of 
the  Church,  and  further  with  the  speculations  of  his  more  im- 
mediate contemporaries,  such  as  the  first  Epistles  of  Clement 
and  of  Barnabas,  and  that  the  conception  of  the  Paraclete 
should  have  more  to  do  with  its  great  teacher  Philo  than  with 
Gnosticism  or  Montanism. 

*  Schweglcr,  der  Montanismus,  1841,  places  its  origin  140-150;  Mosheim,  150; 
Walch,  170;  Cave,  180.  Ritschl  assents  to  the  Chronology  of  Schwegler,  although 
here  also  fresh  enquiry  is  necessary.  Schwegler  has,  for  example,  plainly  confused 
the  anti-Montanist  Apollonius  with  the  martyr  in  Rome  under  Commodus,  and  has 
deduced  conclusions  in  theology  from  this  reign.  The  oiscure  heginnings  may  be 
assigned  to  about  the  year  150  (or  with  Apollonius,  who  writes  between  170-180, 
and  knows  of  40  years),  as  early  as  140,  Ens.  5,  18.  Comp.  Epiph.  at  one  time  135, 
then  157.  It  is  in  favour  of  this  date  that  the  Montanists  claimed  the  succession  of 
the  Spirit  from  Quadratus  (5,  17),  in  Hadrian's  reign  (4,  3,  opp.  23).  But  its  full 
success  was  not  before  160-170.  Justin  is  not  acquainted  with  them  (Tryph. 
82,  87).  The  appearance  of  the  famous  prophetess  Maximilla  first  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  at  Smyrna  (5,  18,  24),  i.e.  166,  her  death,  according  to  the 
Anon.  Eus.  who  wrote  his  second  book  about  the  year  193,  about  180.  At  that  time 
Montanus  and  Priscilla  were  already  dead.  The  party  cry  appears  to  be  still  quite 
fresh  in  the  year  177  (dpri  toti  TrpiH-ov),  5,  3.  Miltiades  and  Apollinaris,  the 
apologists  before  Marcus  Aurelius,  together  with  MeUto  and  Athenagoras  (cir.  177), 
have  at  that  time  first  written  against  the  Montanists— just  beginning  to  flourish,  as 
Eusebius  says  (4,  26,  27),  also  Bishop  Soter  of  Rome  (170-171),  Pracdest.  haer. 
26,86.  Also  Celsus,  who  was  acquainted  with  them  (7,  9),  writes  about  177. 
Comp.  Eus.  Chron.  172. 
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In  like  manner  \vc  must  reject  the  connection  of  time  wlaich 
Baur  has  found,  between  the  day  which  John  assigns  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  the  controversies  about  Easter,  which  took 
place  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.* 
These  first  appear  about  the  year  160,  at  a  time  when  the 
Gospel  had  been  long  in  existence,  on  which  account  it  was 
itself  involved  in  the  prevailing  strife  about  the  year  1 70.  It 
must  first  be  shown  that  the  strife  began  much  earlier,  and 
that  the  assumption  of  the  Gospel,  which  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained from  Paul,  and  from  the  attraction  to  freedom  from  the 
law,  was  connected  with  such  a  controversy.  There  is  only 
this  connection,  that  the  ensuing  controversy  found  its  stand- 
point in  the  Gospel,  and  in  its  general  encouragement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians. 

While  therefore  the  ancients,  and  recently  Ewald  and  Weiz- 
sacker,  as  well  as  Tischendorf,  who  thinks  that  all  the  four 
Gospels  "  must "  have  been  extant  soon  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  have  fixed  the  origin  of  the  fourth  Gospel  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  the  Tubingen  school  has,  with  many 
variations,  supposed  that  it  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  160-]  70 ;  we  maintain  that  it  was,  according 
to  all  appearance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the 
time  of  that  Emperor  Trajan,  in  whose  reign  John,  according  to 
Iren£eus,  must  have  lived,  about  a.d.  110-115. f 
Tj.     The  Author. 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  has  almost  unanimously  named  the 
Apostle  John  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  this  assertion  first  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  (Theophilus,  cir.  a.d.  ISO),  and  that  the  first 
more  exact  account  of  this  authorship  which  was  made  at  that 
time  in  the  Fragment  of  Muratori  is  of  a  legendary  character. 

*  Hilgenfeld  also  firmly  maintains,  Kanon,  176:  the  Gospel  was  issued  on  account 
of  the  controversies  which  were  rife  about  a.d.  160.     Also  Volkmar,  Eel.  J.  445. 

t  Tischendorf:  Wann  wui-den  uns.  Ev.  verfasst  ?  1865,  p.  49.  Volkmar's  Confu- 
tation of  this  treatise  (.Urspr.  uns.  Ev.  1866),  is  striking  on  many  points.  lie  as- 
signs 150-lGU. 
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Much  may  appear  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  author  being  an 
Apostle,  and  also  of  his  being  John:  the  Hebrew  cast  of 
speech,  which  does  not,  as  Baur  and  his  successors  think,  show 
any  traces  of  a  Gentile  Christian,  the  author's  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  tongue,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Jewish  customs  and  places,  and  also  with  every  detail  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah,  which  Weizsacker  thought  particularly 
significant :  throughout  there  is  the  intimation  of  having  wit- 
nessed the  occurrences,  together  with  the  intuitive  knowledge 
of  facts  which  has  been  so  greatly  praised,  and  the  bold  and 
free  contradiction  of  other  traditions,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
fire  and  love,  seem  to  be  in  character  with  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  Son  of  Thunder.  Nor  are  points  wanting  in  the  Gospel 
which  agree  with  the  later  history  of  John,  as  it  has,  on  the 
authority  of  Irenasus,  been  commonly  related  since  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  as  to  his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Ephesus, 
which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  :  we  have 
here  the  Evangelist  of  the  Dispersion,  the  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  Greeks,  the  herald  of  the  abolition  of  the  law, 
the  opponent  of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  as  they  had  appeared 
in  the  church  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor. 

Our  belief  that  the  Apostle  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  is 
however  quite  destroyed  by  the  foregoing  discussion.  Could  an 
Apostle  who  succeeded  Luke  and  Mark  diverge  so  far  from  the 
correct  tradition  about  Jesus,  alter  it  so  arbiti-arily,  and  confuse 
the  memorials  of  him  like  a  chance  medley,  instead  of  maintain- 
ing those  which  were  most  faithful  ?  Could  an  Apostle  in  the 
second  century,  broken  down  by  age,  write  a  Gospel  which  is 
overflowing  with  life  and  spirit,  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  ?  Did  the  Apostle  still  survive,  since  the  Revelation  of 
John  which  was  written  about  the  year  70,  as  well  as  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke  and  Mark,  between  a.d.  80-100,  believe  that  the 
Apostles  were  dead  ?*     Add  to  this,  that  the  traces  of  an  eye- 

*  Rev.  xviii.  20,  xxi.  ^4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Hegesippus,  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Doniitian,  was  hardly  able  to  point  out  the  grandchild  of  Judas,  the 
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witness  and  of  John  in  the  Gospel,  are  very  faint.  This  has 
long  been  observed,  although  Godet  even  at  this  day  slurs 
lightly  over  it.  In  the  first  place,  that  'Svhich  our  own  eyes  have 
witnessed,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  of  the 
epistle,  is  just  what  any  Christian  might  assume.  But  where  the 
witness  is  one  individual,  (as  xix.  35)  it  is  remarkable  that  a  long- 
testimony  to  the  truth  is  set  forth,  and  that  in  the  spurious  addi- 
tion (xxi.  24)  by  a  third  person,  who  is  quite  distinct  from  the  eye- 
witness, this  testimony  is  repeated  :  and  for  this  reason,  after  the 
long  disputes  about  the  passage,  xix.  35,  Weizsacker  has  aban- 
doned this  proof,  and  even  Ewald  finds  in  this  important  passage 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  personal  testimony  of  John,  as  that  of 
his  secretary,  who  was  in  short  the  third  person.  This  reticence 
as  to  the  eye-witness,  which  has  been  already  noticed  by  Bret- 
schneider,  may  show  that  the  author  could  not  in  fact  boast  of 
the  full  testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  that  he  depended  on  one, 
or  pei'haps  merely  appealed  to  him,  in  order  to  be  supported 
by  a  great  name  in  bringing  forward  his  great  and  even 
life-like  view  of  the  entrance  of  God  into  the  world.*  This 
reticence  is  shown  as  to  the  mention  of  the  name  itself.  John 
is  no  where  openly  declared  to  be  the  author,  except  in  the 
appendix,  when  the  third  person  speaks  of  him  :  in  the  Gospel  ho 
is  only  lightly,  and  delicately  indicated,  and  on  this  the  Church 
was  afterwards  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  faith  in  estab- 
lishing  this    authorship.      Although    even    Luthardt,  after    a 

brother  of  Jesas  (and  that  indeed  as  a  remarkable  fact).  Eus.  3,  30,  speaks  against 
the  assertion  of  sun'iving  Apostles,  which  had  been  believed  since  the  time  of 
Irenieus.  At  the  same  time  he  undoubtedly  mentions  Simeon,  the  Bishop  in 
Jerusalem,  who,  as  well  as  the  grandchildren,  died  in  Trajan's  reign,  and  was  a 
cousin  of  Jesus,  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  surviving  Apostle:  the 
Apostles,  and  indeed  the  eye-witnesses  generally,  had  died  out  at  that  time,  and 
when  Gnosticism  was  beginning  to  flourish  in  Trajan's  time. 

*  Comp.  Ewald,  p.  48.  Weizsiicker,  p.  238.  The  passage,  xix.  35,  has  given 
occasion  to  a^'  interesting  dispute  as  to  the  use  of  the  pronoun  k-avoi;  (that  one!) 
chiefly  between  liilgenfeld,  together  with  A.  Buttmann  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1S59,  497, 
and  again,  1861).  Comp.  Ililg.  Zeitschr.  1859,414;  1800,505;  1801,313;  1802, 
204.     Also,  Ililg.  Kauou,  1863,  230. 
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critical  consideration,  snpposed  tliat  John  wished  to  conceal 
liimself,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  great  "  subjectivity,"  tliis 
"  modest "  reserve  of  the  author  has  at  this  day  been  prized 
as  a  sign  of  his  complete  and  genuine  antiquity :  a  pretender 
would  have  made  free  use  of  the  name  of  John.*  But  does 
Ewald  forget  that  one  passage  explains  the  other,  and  that  the 
third  person,  who  veils  the  author  in  his  most  important  pass- 
age, had  otherwise  reason  to  veil  him,  who  was  great  because 
unknown.  So  that  it  may  be  gravely  assumed,  that  John,  who 
is  in  one  or  tAvo  places  in  the  Gospel  slightly  introduced,  was 
not  so  introduced  by  a  third  person,  but  by  the  author  himself. 
In  that  case  he  has  represented  himself  in  a  surprising  manner, 
as  the  specially  beloved  disciple  of  Jesus,  preferred  even  before 
Peter,  and  acting  as  Peter's  patron  and  mediator,  and  as  the 
only  man  of  heroism  before  the  judgment  and  at  Golgotha. f 
The  veil  cast  oVer  the  connection  between  John  and  the  author 
is  only  modest  and  delicate  as  long  as  the  author  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  beloved  disciple,  who  is  sedulously  distinguished 
in  a  manner  at  variance  with  history.  If  they  are  both  one 
person,  we  have,  as  Weisse  has  also  observed,  a  specimen  of  the 
most  objectionable  self-glorification,  the  moral  condemnation 
of  the  vanity  of  an  Apostle. 

We  must  go  further,  and  ask  more  precisely  what  relation 
the  evangelist  bears  to  the  John  of  history.  The  Apostle  Paul 
is  the  most  certain  authority  for  that  which  concerns  the  Apos- 
tle John.  He  does  not  leave  it  doubtful,  that  John  as  the  third 
person  was,  together  with  Peter  and  James,  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  bias  in  favour  of  Jewish  Christianity  which  prevailed  at 
Jerusalem,  which  had  as  a  principle  of  religion,  and  more  or  less 
in  opposition  to  Paul,  preached  the  Gospel  of  circumcision,  that 
is,  in  the  forms  of  the  law,  and  the  national  privileges.  This 
division  in  the  apostolate  is  distinctly  defined  and  confirmed 
by  the  apostolic  council  of  about  the  year  53,  it  was  still  in 

*  Ewald,  p.  48.  f  Comp.  only  xiii.  23,  xviii.  15,  xix.  2G,  xx.  2. 
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existence  in  tlio  year  58,  at  the  time  of  the  epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, and  even  Paul's  later  epistles  show  that  it  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  ministry,  and  perhaps  became  more  acrid.* 
It  may  be  admitted  that  John  perhaps  shared  Peter's  gentler 
views,  and  yet  more,  that  in  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the 
apostolic  council,  he  left  Jerusalem  on  a  mission  to  the  scattered 
Jews,  and  perhaps  even  to  those  who  had  left  Palestine,  as  may 
appear  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  while  the 
latest  theology  blandly  dispenses  with  the  results  of  modern 
criticism,  which  they  call  antiquated  and  confuted,  although 
the  confuter  has  not  yet  appeared,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
contestable results  of  scientific  enquiry  into  the  apostolic  age, 
that  the  bearing  of  the  old  Apostles  continued  to  be  Jewish 
and  legal  in  its  Christianity,  and  among  them  John  and  even 
Peter  must  be  included,  who,  under  the  influences  of  the  Past 
and  of  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem,  underwent  a  reaction 
from  his  decided  adhesion  to  Pauline  doctrine,  and  this  is  ad- 
mitted by  Lechler  and  Pitschl,  together  with  their  unfortunate 
c^mp remises. t   • 

Is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Apostle  of  Jewish  Christianity 
should,  after  the  death  of  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, have  gone  over  to  the  Pauline  party,  with  sounding  music 
and  flying  colours  ?  that  he,  who  about  the  year  70  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  sixty  years  old,  should  have  broken  with  all  the 

*  Comp.  Gal.  ii.  9,  1  Cor.  i.  12,  ix.  2,  xv.  9.  Of  the  later  Epistles,  comp.  the 
Epis.  Phil.  A.D.  63-64,  which  represents  Paul  as  standing  alone  against  Jewisli- 
Christianity,  i.  15,  iii.  2.  I  must  also  observe  that  I  do  not  identify  this  Apostle 
with  those  who  were  pharisaically  zealous  at  Jerusalem,  nor  believe  tliat  they  were 
inclined  to  agree  with  Paul,  nor  do  I  refer  the  "  exceedingly  great  Apostles,"  and 
indeed  the  "false  Apostles"  of  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  to  them,  Ililg.  Zoitschr.  1862,  262, 
does  so  point  to  the  "  exceeding  great,"  and  speaiis,  p.  254,  of  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  at  any  tolerable  surmise. 

t  Bleek's  weak,  and  unhistorical  account  may  be  read  on  the  other  side.  Einl. 
121.  I  hope,  in  a  history  of  the  Apostolic  age,  to  justify  these  statements  with 
greater  exactness.  As  long  as  Ritschl  and  Lechler  advocate  statements  such  as 
these,  the  Apostles  were  on  principle  indifferent  to  the  law,  and  only  maintained  it 
as  an  external,  national  and  social  ordinance,  (comp.  Ritschl.  Altkath.  K.  1857,)  so 
long  they  are  not  only  in  the  track  of  Neander,  (Pflanzung.  ]i.  909,)  but  also  of 
Hoffmann,  N.  T.  I.  iii. 

]•  2 
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religious  principles  of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  ministry  ? 
that  in  the  rending  of  Jewish  bonds,  both  in  his  opposition 
to  the  Jews,  who  had  become  strangers  to  him,  and  indeed  to 
God,  and  to  ''  their  law,"  the  law  which  was  without  hope, 
he  should  have  gone  beyond  Paul  himself,  who  had  stood  alone, 
as  the  foremost  champion  of  freedom,  and  who,  while  regardless 
of  consequences,  was  yet  full  of  reverence  for  the  law  and  the 
nation  ?*  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  and  in 
this  saying  that  which  is  old  goes  round  once  more,  and  be- 
comes new :  but  a  greater  mockery  of  all  history,  and  of 
psychological  probability  was  never  found  than  this  opinion  of 
the  easy  conversion  of  one  who  had  grown  old  in  Judaism,  into 
an  Apostle  whose  freedom  excelled  that  of  Paul,  the  one  univer- 
sally known  asserter  of  that  principle;  this  is  an  opinion 
which  makes  light  of  facts,  and  dishonours  an  Apostle,  while  it 
I  stamps  the  instability  of  the  character  and  the  principles  of 
Cmodern  thought. 

If  we  add  the  evidence  of  the  Eevelation  of  John  and  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark  to  that  of  Paul,  they  conclusivehr 
prove  that  John  was  considered,  up  to  the  year  70  and  even  to 
the  year  100,  as  an  Apostle  whose  principles  were  those  of 
strict  Jewish  Christianity.  It  is  not,  indeed,  credible  that  the 
Revelation  was  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself,  so  that 
we  cannot,  with  the  school  of  Baur,  deduce  from  the  evident  and 
strict  Jewish  Christianity  of  this  authentic  work  of  John,  that 
the  Gospel  which  differs  from  it  so  much  is  spurious :  for  the 
Revelation  of  John,  the  work  of  the  "  prophet,"  forbids  us  in 
every  particular  to  consider  it  the  work  of  the  Apostle.f 
But  it  sets  forth  the  twelve,  an^  therefore  also  John,  as  united 

*  Even  Godet.  p.  17:  complete  fi'eedom  from  legal  forms  and  a  univcrsalism, 
Mhich  is  in  nothino-  inferior  to  that  of  Paul.     In  like  manner  Risgcnbach,  p.  17. 

t  Bleek,  Liicke,  Ewald,  have  also  accepted  this.  The  author  calls  liimsclf  onf?/  a 
servant,  i.  1 ,  xxii.  6 :  a  fellow-worker,  i.  9 :  a  prophet  of  the  Church  with  the  spirit  of 
the  prophets,  xxii.  6,  ix.  10.  He  speaks  objectively  of  the  Apostles,  and  indeed  of 
the  holy  Apostles,  those  who  had  died,  and  were  condemned  to  death  by  Rome, 
(only  not  precisely  Peter  and  Paul,)  xviii.  20,  xxi.  14. 
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in  thought,  and  as  pillai^s  of  the  Jewish  Jerusalem  of  the 
future,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  evidently  opposed  to  the 
position  of  Paul,  which  it  shakes  and  contradicts.*  But  Luke 
and  Mark  have  in  two  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  name  "  Sons 
of  Thuuder,^^  pointed  out  the  stormy  spirit  of  a  Jewish  zealot  in 
John,  without  being  impelled,  on  the  strength  of  a  so-called 
conversion,  which  they  must  have  survived  and  observed,  to 
seek  for  an  explanation,  modification  and  adjustment,  or  to  in- 
terpolate a  passage  which  might  supply  other  matter,  as  they 
well  understood  how  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  although  they 
were  nob  inserted  in  the  oldest  Gospel,  they  have  given  just 
thosp  histories  which  were  wholly  characteristic  of  the  Apostle 
in  the  memory  of  thb  time,  and  while  they  evidently  declare 
the  death  of  the  Apostles,  they  have  not  even  left  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  development  in  the  future. f 

But  in  defiance  of  these  authorities,  the  Apostle  must  "  in  the 
crisis  of  the  apostolic  faith,"  as  Reville  has  at  one  time  sup- 
posed, and  then  again  denied,  have  so  far  developed  as  to  be- 
come the  Apostle  of  the  Gospel. {  It  has  been  possible  with 
Liicke  to  consider  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  entrance 
into  the  bereaved  churches  which  had  been  planted  by  Paul,  even 
into  the  highly  cultivated  Greek  Ephesus,  in  spite  of  Rev.  ii.  2, 
had  purified  John  from  Jewish  dross  into  Pauline,  and  ^  super- 
Pauline  doctrine,  and  had  also  enriched  him  by  the  study  of 
Philo,  and  of  Gnostic  speculations.  Even  Schenkel  leaves  this 
explanation  open.  §  Let  us  no  longer  dispute  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible, but  only  as  a  compromise,  whether  it  was  actually  the  case. 
That  is  :  did  John  survive  the  end  of  the  first,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  was  he  in  Asia  Minor,  was  he  in 
Ephesus  ?  An  account  of  the  second  century  has  indeed  sup- 
plied  the     material   for    this    assumption,    and    has,   without 


•  We  cannot  indeed  go  as  far  as  Volkmar  in  seeking  Paul  in  the  false  prophet, 
c.  xiii,  which  is  very  arbitrary,  but  in  the  letters  sent,  especially  in  that  to  Ephesus, 
(ii.  2,)  the  reference  to  Paul  and  his  followers  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Comp.  1  Cor. 
ix.  12,  and  even  Acts  xv.  25.     As  to  the  disputes  in  Ephesus,  see  Horn  xvi.  17-20. 

t  Luke  ix.  49-51,  Mark  iii.  17,  ix.  38.        J  Comp.  Godet,  p.  55.        §  P.  33. 
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deducing  psychological  and  bold  conclusions  from  the  bare  fact 
of  his  residence  in  Ephesus,  given  unsought  the  explanation  of 
the  great  change,  the  solution  of  embarrassing  difficulties. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  be  exact.  Until  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  Apostle  John  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  New  Testament,  down  to  its  latest  contributors, 
and  primarily  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  was  written  long 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  wholly  silent  on  this  point, 
and  so  also  are  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  dating  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century,  both  the  three  and  the  seven  epistles, 
not  merely  the  epistle  to  Smyrna,  but  that  to  Polycarp  and 
Ephesus  :  Polycarp,  in  the  epistle  to  Philippi  is  also  silent,.and 
the  history  of  the  sufferings  in  Smyrna,  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  says  nothing  of  an  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor,  still  less  of 
an  Apostle  John,  who  became  later  the  dearest  possession  of  a 
church  which  had  formerly  (up  to  170)  cared  to  mention  and 
listen  to  the  name  of  Paul.* 

In  the  shorter  and  mythical  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Ignatius,  which  was  later  by  a  century,  we  first  find  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  who  were  of  Asia  Minor,  entitled  the  scholars 
of  the  Apostle  John,  an  error  which  Eusebius  himself  knew 
how  to  estimate.t  There  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
proof.  The  Bishop  Papias  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  near 
Ephesus,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Polycarp  of  Smyrna, 
who  was  born  about  a.d.  80-90,  and  lived  after  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  according  to  the  Alexandrine  record  of  martyrs,  to 
about  the  year  161-163,  a  relic  of  a  by-gone  age,  a  storehouse, 
and  a  zealous  collector  of  the  oldest  tradition,  had,  according  to 
his  own  saying,  which  defies  modern  misrepresentation,  neither 

*  Smyrn.  ep.  a.  Eus.  4,  15,  S.  Polyc.  ad  Philipp.  3.  9,  11.  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  12: 
only  Paul  above  all.  This  "  favourable ''  phenomenon  was  already  perceived  by 
Bleek,  (Beitriige,  pp.  89.  257,)  and  Grimm,  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Art.  John  ii.  sect. 
22,  Th.  1843,  but  are  content  with  the  argument,  ex  silentio  and  the  like.  Bleek 
appeals  to  the  genuine  Ignatius  of  Cureton,  where  Eph.  12  is  wanting.  This  is 
indeed  a  faint  support,  even  if  the  Cur.  Ignatius  could  be  confidently  maintained. 

T  Ignat.  Mart.  1,  3.  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  Viitcr,  212,  assigns  these  earlier 
shorter  acts  to  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius  in  the  Chron.  calls  Ignatius  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostle,  but  not  in  the  K.  G.  (.3,  22,  36.)    '"' 
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been  personally  acquainted  with  an  Apostle  John  in  Asia  Minor, 
nor  supposed  that  John  had  been  there  :  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  once  in  his  early  life  actually  connected  with  one  Aris- 
tion,  and  with  a  Presbyter  John,  who  had  been  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  and  witnesses  of  the  early  matters.*  From  these  men, 
who  had  themselves  been  connected  with  the  men  of  old,  ho 
had  received  information  as  to  what  Andrew  or  Peter,  Philip, 
Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Lord  had  said ;  as  well  as  what  Aristion,  and  the  Presbyter 
John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  had  said.  Therefore  he  had  not 
seen  an  Apostle,  he  had  only  spoken  with  the  disciples  and 
companions  of  the  men  of  old  (by  Avhom  he  here  means  the 
Apostles),  and  when  he  obtained  information  about  the 
Apostles,  John,  the  assumed  head  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  ^^^^  (Ut^/i 
Ephesus,  did  not  stand  first,  but  almost  last  in  the  series  of  '  ■  ^(  ^ 
Apostles,  as  far  removed  from  Asia  Minor  as  Matthew,  of  whose 
connection  with  that  place  the  Church  knows  nothings  The 
expression  of  the  passage  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
Papias  himself  had  not  personally  known  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  who  survived  to  his  time,  namely  Aristion  and  John  the 
old, — unquestionably  quite  another  man  from  the  Apostle,  and 
especially  since  he  appears  after  Aristion  :  but  Eusebius,  who   '' 


Miov 


was  acquainted  with  the  manuscript  of  Papias,  asserts  that  he 
often  appeals  to  them,  calling  himself  indeed  a  listener  to  both, 
but  this  is  perhaps  gathered  by  Eusebius  from  such  an  appeal. f 

*  Ircn.  hacr.  5,  33.  4.  Eus.  3,  36,  39.  In  both  apxnioc  av)'ip,  the  friend  of 
Polycarp.  Since  he  was  80  in  166,  (Hilg.  Paschastreit,  p.  241,)  Eus.  4,  15,  he 
must  be  reckoned  as  after  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Papias.  His  death.  Chi'on.  Pasch. 
ed.  Dind.  1.  481. 

t  Eus.  3,30:  ovk  okvii^u)  ct  aoc  Kai  cxra  voTt  Ttapa  tuv  Trptu^vTipuv  KaXwg 
ffiaQov — avyKaToXai.  Ei  ^k  ttov  kuI  7ra(iTjKo\ov9r}x<^Q  rig  toXq  irpsa^vropoig 
sXOoi,  Toig  TiHv  ■TrptffjS.  av'tKpivav  Xoyovg.  n  AvSpsag  ■>}  ri  Hsrpog  iintv  y  ti 
'PiXiTTTTog  1]  Ti  Oojfiag  i)  Iwdi'vtjg  y  MarOaiog  y  ng  erepog  riDv  rov  Kvpiov 
fia07]Ti7)v,  u .  7-£  ApiaTioiv  Kai  o  ivpta^uTipog  lix)dvvi]g,  o'i  tov  Kvpiov  fiaOyrai 
Xtyovai.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination.  But  where  there  is 
a  sense  of  truth,  it  has  been  found  since  the  time  of  P^usebius  that  there  were  two 
Johns,  both  disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  one  an  Apostle,  the  other  not,  the  one  dead, 
the  other  living  in  the  time  of  Pajiias.  Self-deceit  and  want  of  truth  have  cou- 
founded  the  two  into  one.     The  npiajSiiTtpoi  arc  clearly  as  with  Ircnaeus  (scniores) 


i^\-^J>^ 
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This  information  breaks  tlirougli  all  obscurity ;  it  shows  that 
the  Apostle  John  was  not  in  Asia  Minor^  and  it  also  allows  us 
to  anticipate,  that  in  later  times,  a  desire  which  was  common  to 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  to  Corinth  or  to  Rome,  to  possess  Apostles, 
who  handed  down  a  pure  tradition  in  opposition  to  Gnosticism, 
had  confounded  with  the  Apostle  John,  that  John,  who  evi- 
dently belonged  to  Asia  Minor,  "  the  old,"  or  "  the  presbyter," 
who  went  back  to  the  Apostles,  and  even  to  the  Lord  himself, 
and  came  down  to  the  second  century. 

It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  it  happened.  From  the  joint  effect 
of  misconceptions  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  time,  Irenaeus, 
who  was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  first  proclaimed  John  the 
Apostle  of  Asia  Minor,  about  a.d.  190,  in  his  treatise  against 
heresies,  written  in  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  bishop  Eleu- 
therus  (170-190),  in  his  epistle  to  the  Roman  bishop  Victor 
(129-200),  and  in  the  epistle  to  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the 
Gnostic  Florinus.*  From  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  (ob.  166),  and  many  elders,  who  were,  with  him,  con- 
nected with  John,  he  had  heard  as  a  boy,  about  a.d.  150-160, 
much  that  it  was  impossible  to  forget  about  John,  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord,  who  lived  in  Ephesus,  as  a  follower  of  Paul  in  Asia 
Minor,  wrote  the  Revelation  and  the  Gospel,  and  died  at  a 
very  great  age,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. f 

But  we  are  quickly  able  to  trace  the  delusion  of  Iren^eus, 
as  he  disastrously  transferred  it  from  his  youth  to  his  man- 
hood, and  as  it  has  imposed  upon  the  so-called  apologists  of 
modern   times  down  to   Tischendorf,  as   if  it  were  a  sacred 

the  men  old  in  Christianity,  among  whom  the  Apostles  and  the  Lord's  disciples 
must  be  reckoned:  hence  came  "  John  the  old." 

,  *  Haer.  3,  3,  4.  So  again  the  Fragment  ed.  Stieren  I.  822.  Maintained  by  Ens. 
5,  20,  24.  Date  of  Irenseus'  book,  Iren.  3,  3,  5.  Comp.  Eus.  5,  1,  22.  28.  The 
passage  haer.  3,  3,  4.  shows  that  since  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  (ob.  168)  had  already 
had  a  series  of  successors,  we  must  think  of  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Bishop 
Eleutherus. 

t  Comp.  only  haer.  2,  22,  5.  5,  30,  1.  33,  3.  Boy,  ad  Florin.  (vaXc  wv)  and 
haer.  3,  3.  4.  Ephesus,  2,  22,  5.  3,  3,  4.  Trajan,  ib.  Apocalypse,  5,  39,  3.  Gospel, 
3,1,1.3,11,1. 
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truth.*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Ircureus  liimsclf,  wliicli 
is  supported  by  Eusebius,  Polycarp  was  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Papias.t  Here  the  inquiry  may  at  once  bo  made  : 
Polycarp  was,  with  many  others,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  of  many  Apostles  besides,  down  to  the  days 
of  Iren£Bus  :  his  contemporary,  his  neighbour  and  friend  in 
Phrygia,  had  no  such  connection  with  this  Apostle  or  any  other 
Apostles;  and  without  regard  to  Polycarp,  who  was  a  near 
witness,  he  laboriously  collected  the  scattered  traditions  about 
the  Apostle.  This  is  a  ground-work  of  impossibilities.  Yet 
Irenaeus  explains  himself.  He  Kas  rightly  called  the  John  of 
Polycarp  only  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  not  an  Apostle,  just  as 
Papias  has  so  often  spoken  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  Lord^s 
disciple.J  And  he  goes  further,  calling  Papias,  as  well  as 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John,  who  was  again  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord.§  He  knows  nothing  of  a  second  John.  In  this  is  the 
explanation.  Papias  is  not  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle,  but  of 
another  John,  and  Polycarp  therefore  is  not  the  Apostle^s  dis- 
ciple, but  that  of  the  other  John,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord.  Eusebius  has  already  succeeded  in  tracing  the  illusion 
of  Irenseus,  which  he  himself  had  at  first  carelessly  shared. 
He  has  in  his  chronicle  called  Papias  and  Polycai'p  disciples  of 
the  Apostle,  but  in  his  church  history  he  has  shown  his  error 
in  the  case  of  Papias,  although  his  courage  has  failed  as  to  the 
correction  of  the  latter  error,  the  discipleship  of  Polycarp  under 
the  Apostle.  |1     But  Irenceus  himself  shows  how  far  we  are  jus- 

*  Tischendorf.  Ev.  7,  8. 

t  Iren.  5,  33,  4:  ravTa  Sk  Kai  IlaTj-iag,  Iwdvvov  fitv  aKovcry'/g,  TloXvicapTrov  ^t 
iraipoQ  yijovojg,  ap;^aToe  avi^p  iyypd<l>iiig  ini^aprvptT.  Eus.  h.  e.  3,  3G,  39. 
Chron.  Olymp.  220:  Joannem  ap.  usque  ad  Trajani  tempora  permansisse  Irenaus 
tradit.  Post  quern  ejusdem  auditores  agnoscebautur  Papias  Jeropolitauus  et  Poly- 
carpus. 

X  Jo.  discipulus  domini,  2,  22,  5.  5,  33,  3.     Ma6i;;r>}f,  Kvpiov,  3,1,  1.  3,  4.  11,  I. 
5,  26,  1,  Together  with  the  confusion,  e.g.  Epis.  to  Victor:  UoXiic.  art  fiird  Iwdvvov 
Tov  fiaGTjTov  rov  Kvpiov  rjrjwv  ical  tCjv  Xonriuv  aTToaToXwv,  olg  trvvcptirpixpiv,  dd 
TtTTip7]K<l)c.  haer.  2,  22,  5. 
§  5,  33,  4. 

II  S.  the  passages  of  the  Chron.  (p.  163,)  and  on  the  other  hand  Eui.  h.  c. 
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tified  in  untying  this  knot.  A  second  and  a  third  fundamental 
error  are  allied  with  the  first.  Eusebius  has  referred  the  apoca- 
lyptic and  chiliastic  dreams  of  Papias  to  Aristion  and  to  the 
presbyter  John ;  Irenasus  has,  on  his  side,  ascribed  these  same 
contemplations  and  sayings  in  Papias  to  the  Apostle  John. 
Eusebius  adds  that  Papias,  with  his  assumed  traditions  from 
John,  was  responsible  for  the  chihastic  errors  of  Irenseus  and 
others.*  We  can  see  that  the  relations  of  persons  and  things 
correspond:  the  chiliastic  John  of  Irenseus  is  completely  the  same 
with  the  chihastic  John  of  Papias.  Finally,  the  John  of  Papias, 
as  well  as  the  John  of  Polycarp,  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  survived  to 
be  an  old  man  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  until  the  end  of  the  first 
or  perhaps  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (for  how 
otherwise  could  Papias  have  been  his  hearer  ?),  so  that  the 
strange  pair  {Boppelgdnger)  coincide  so  entirely  in  name,  in 
title,  in  age,  in  locality,  and  in  principles,  that  the  question 
can  only  remain  open  to  stupidity  or  prejudice  whether  the 
pair  were  not  in  fact  one. 

After  Irenseus,  a  belief  in  the  Apostle  of  Asia  Minor  was  indeed 
quickly  diffused,  and  especially  outside  Asia  Minor.  We  need  only 
'mention  Tertullian,  Clement  and  Origen,  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
The  Revelation  of  John  (Easter.  69)  contributed  to  this  belief. 
Recognised  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  down  to  Irenseus 
and  the  greater  fathers  as  a  work  of  the  Apostle,  it  spoke 
plainly  enough  of  Asia.  Minor  and  Ephesus ;  and  ApoUonius 
(cir.  A.D.  170-180)  was  able  to  tell  of  a  man  in  Ephesus  whom 
John — not  indeed  defined  as  the  Apostle,  but  as  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypse — had  raised  from  the  dead.f  Asia  Minor  natur- 
ally favoured  the  belief,  and  Iren^us  was  not,  from  the  first, 

3, 39:  IlaTriaj  tovq  fiiv  tiLv  OTroffroXwvXoyouc  TTflpa  tCjv  avrolg  Tra(>t]Ko\ov9t]K6Tiov 
oftoXoytl  ■TraQii\r]<pivai  'Apicrriwvog  St  Kai  rod  Trpiff^vrepov  Iwdvvov  uvtjjkoov 
lavTov  ^T]ai  yiviaOai.  6voj.iaffTi  Y  ovv.  .  .  .  But  while  lie  clearly  recognizes  the 
error  of  Irenseus  as  to  Papias,  he  wrote,  satisfied  about  Polycarp  tup  cnroaroXiov 
o^u\r}Tr]Q.  Eus.  3.  36. 

*  Ireii.  hacr,  5.  33.  4.     Eus.  3,  39. 

t  Apollou.  ap.  Eus.  5,  IS.     The  date  of  the  Autimoutan.  authors,  154. 
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the  only  one  in  error.  Thus  PolycrateS;  the  Bishop  of  Ephcsus, 
among  the  foremost  of  the  men  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  seven  bishops,  in  the  controversy  about  the  Passover 
(a.d.  190-200)  tells  the  Roman  bishop  Victor  that  John  was 
among  the  great  lights  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  together 
with  Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples,  and  his  virgin 
daughters ;  and  that  this  John,  who  had  done  mighty  acts, 
and  had  died  at  Ephesus,  was  the  same  who  had  leaned  on  the 
Lord's  breast,  who  was  a  priest,  and  had  borne  the  sacerdotal 
frontlet,  and  became  a  martyr.*  But  it  is  not  difficult  for 
criticism  to  discover  the  great  historical  weakness  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  of  which  an  infatuated 
dogmatism  was  eager  to  drink,  as  if  it  were  a  stream  of  truth. 
What  he  gives  are  only  fantastic  pictures,  gleaned  out  of  the 
Revelation  and  the  Gospel.  He  has  made  Philip  into  an 
Apostle,  in  contradiction  of  the  earliest  testimony,  and  has 
assigned  a  grave  to  one  of  his  daughters  in  Ephesus,  although 
Philip  and  his  four  daughters  were,  according  to  Proclus,  buried 
in  Hierapolis.f  Finally,  he  has  not  ventured  to  call  John  an 
Apostle ;  he  has  strangely  ranked  him  below  Philip  and  his 
four  daughters,  and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  him  in  con- 
nection with  Polycarp,  Thraseas,  Sagaris,  Papirius,  Melito,  who 
were  of  a  later,  and  indeed  of  a  comparatively  late  date ;  on 
which  account  Hitzig  and  Wieseler  have  already  Suspected  that 
he  was  confounded  with  the  presbyter  John. J  It  is  really  most 
remarkable,  as  a  sign  of  the  tenacity  of  the  historical  existence 
of  the  presbyter  John,  that  the  recollection  of  his  ministry  con- 
tinued to  be  unshaken.     Irenasus  and  Polycrates  were  able  to 

*  Eus.  3,  31.  5,  24. 

t  The  names  remind  us  both  of  the  Gospel  (xii.  23),  and  of  the  Revelation, 
i.  6,  9,  vii.  3,  xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.  Philip  with  his  daughters,  not  the  Philip  of 
the  Acts,  viii.  1,  xxi.  8.  So  again,  Papias,  Eus.  3,  39,  Proclus,  3,  31.  Graves. 
Eus.  3,  61. 

I  Wieseler,  des  Papias  Zeugniss.  u.  d.  Prcsb.  Joh.  Thcolog.  Mitarbcitcn,  1840, 
113.  (comp.  Jachmann.  ib.  1839)  Ilitzig,  Joh.  Markus,  1813,  p.  5.  Otherwise 
comp.  Crcdncr,  Eiul.  Liitkc,  Comm.  John.  Guas.  Ap.  Johu.  I'rcbb.  in  Iki/og. 
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absorb  him  into  the  Apostle.  Later  writers,  incapable  of  esta- 
blishing their  precise  identity,  have  sought  to  distinguish  the 
two,  and  thus  to  solve  some  difficulties  in  the  New  Testament. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (in  the  middle  of  the  third  century) 
knows  of  distinct  Johns,  and  of  two  Ephesian  monuments. 
Eusebius  takes  up, the  account  afresh,  seeking  the  presbyter  in 
the  second  grave,  in  accordance  with  Papias,  and  indicating 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  and  Jerome  has  ex- 
pressed this  surmise  of  Eusebius  more  positively,  saying,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  that  some,  again  dispensing  with  the 
Presbyter,  take  the  two  graves  for  monuments  of  the  one 
Apostle.*  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  mention,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Aristion  (Ariston)  of  Papias,  a  "  John  who  was 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  a  follower  of  Timothy,  and  of  the  Apos- 
tles, especially  of  John,  who  was  selected  to  install  him  in 
his  office.t 

Until  to-day  this  has  been  the  double  course  of  the  two  who 
bore  one  name.  Only  the  attempt  of,  Liitzelberger,  which  was 
somewhat  too  stormy,  to  remove  the  Apostle  John  from  pro- 
consular Asia  (1840)  has  not  succeeded  in  calling  attention  to 
the  watchful  criticism  in  Eusebius :  on  the  contrary  one  member 
of  the  critical  school,  Schwegler,  has,  almost  as  earnestly  as 
Wihbald  Grimm,  who  is  on  this  occasion  hasty,  corrected  this 
inconsiderate  man,  and  his  infatuated  criticism.  J  The  critical 
school  has,  on  the  contrary,  down  to  Hilgenfeld  and  Volkmar, 
very  eagerly  maintained  that  the  Apostle  was  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  he  might  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  controversy  about  Easter  in  Asia  Minor,  have 
been  a  useful  ally  in  the  opposition  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  nebulous  presbyter  is  ridiculed  :  this  is 
indeed  no  sign  of  historical   criticism,  which  is  at  the  same 

•  Dion.  ap.  Ens.  7,  25.  Ens.  3,  39.     Hier.  cat.  9.  f  7,  46. 

t  Liitzelberger  die  kirchliche  Tradition  iiber  den  Apostel  Johannes  und  seine 
Schriften  in  ihrer  Grundlosigkeit  uachgcwicsen,  1840.  Comments  of  Schwegler's 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1842.  293.  Grimm. 
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time  exorcised  with  brilliant  learning  by  Baur  and  Ililgcnfeld  in 
their  opposition  to  the  apparent  proofs  of  Weitzel  and  Steitz  in 
the  controversy  about  the  passover,  which  are  also  accepted  by 
Bleek.*  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  weak  side  of  the  argument 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  Liicke,  Grimm, Wieseler  and  others: 
but  while  it  is  painfully  admitted  that  the  early  confusion  may 
have  attained  great  dimensions,  they  have,  in  their  attachment 
to  the  Gospel,  dwelt  on  the  "  most  certain  tradition "  of  the 
Ephesian  bishopric  with  a  rhetoric  and  persistence  whicli 
threatens  to  become  wearisome,  and  since  it  is  impossible,  with 
Guerike,  Hengstenberg  and  Lange,  and  of  late  with  Zahn  and 
Riggeubach,  to  extinguish  the  unwished  for  presbyter,  whose 
existence  however  is  admitted  by  Tischendorf,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Apostle,  the  enquiry  has  diverged  into  the  harmless 
question,  which  is  answered  in  very  different  ways,  as  to 
whether  the  presbyter  succeeded  the  Apostle  or  the  Apostle 
the  presbyter  in  the  stronghold  of  Ephesus.  We  have  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  dismissed  one  of  the  two  Johns,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  one  will  venture  to  resuscitate 
him,  and  to  make  fresh  misuse  of  the  text  of  Papias.f 


*  S.  Hilgenfeld,  Ev.  330.  Kanon.  229.  Zeitschrift,  1861,  312.  Remarks  of 
Ewald  in  lit.  Centralblatt,  1862.  Volkmar,  Comni.  Apoc.  39.  Passafeier,  the 
conclusive  work  of  Hilg.  Passastrcit,  1860.  Also  his  treatise:  JDer  Quarto  deci- 
manismus  Klein-Asieus  unddie  kanon.  Evangelien  in  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Theol.  1861. 
Even  Block  (Einl.  160),  cannot  assent  to  the  refinements  of  Weitzel  and  of 
Steitzen,  which  result  in  placing  the  John  of  Asia  Minor,  together  with  his 
Judaizing  feast  of  the  Passover  on  a  level  with  the  anti-judaiziug  evangelists. 

t  Zahn  has  in  Theol.  studien,  1866,  649,  repeated  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
lose  the  presbyter  in  the  Apostle.  He  might  have  spent  talents  and  diligence  to 
better  purpose.  He  slurs  over  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  well  as  over  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius.  He  finds  it  possible  that  the  Apostle  was  only  named 
twice,  once  in  the  number  of  the  Apostles,  the  second  time  as  surviving,  and  Papias 
still  accessible.  No  word  is  to  be  lost  here:  the  Apostle,  the  living  stronghold  of 
correct  tradition,  past  and  present  at  once,  John  and  jircsbyter,  among  the  Apostles 
at  the  close,  and  finally  mentioned  after  the  obscure  Aristion !  The  attempt  is  com- 
pletely futile,  on  the  strength  of  lute  tradition  and  doubtful  readings,  to  make  use 
of  Apollinarius  as  a  witness  for  the  Apostle's  presence  in  Asia  Minor,  and  finally 
not  even  to  know  whether  the  elder  or  the  younger  Apollinarius  of  the  4th  century, 
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Since  the  attempt  to  transplant  the  Apostle  John  to  Asia 
Minor  has,  according  to  all  historical  reasoning,  broken  down, 
which  is  indeed  decided  not  only  as  far  as  the  Gospel  is  con- 
cerned, but  also  as  to  the  Eevelation,  and  especially  as  to  the 
revelation  of  the  assumed  Apostle  concerning  Ephesus,  the 
last  support  for  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  by  the  son  of 
Zebedee  is  withdrawn.  There  is  no  proof  nor  indeed  any  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  great  conversion  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  and  of  Philo,for  the  connection  with  Gnosticism  in  the  form 
it  had  assumed  in  Asia  Minor  under  Cerinthus,  nor  finally  for 
such  an  infinitely  long  duration  of  life :  it  must  therefore  be 
said  that  the  world  is  great,  even  without  Ephesus,  and  the 
change,  (according  to  Luthardt's  statement),  possible,  and  there- 
fore that  it  actually  occurred. 

If  the  Gospel  was  not  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  it  would 
at  all  events  be  the  most  reasonable  deduction  to  think  that  it 
was  composed  by  men  of  his  society,  his  school  and  his  tra- 
dition, whether  they  are  to  be  called  as  in  old  times  pres- 
byters, or,  as  in  modern  phrase,  secretaries.  This  twofold 
form  would  explain  at  once  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  the 
Gospel:  on  which  account  Ewald  and  Weizsacker  have  recently 
revived  it ;  Renan,  and  even  Schenkel  know  that  there  was  an 
Ephesian  school  of  John's  disciples,  and  Nicolas  brings  his 
presbyter  John,  and  Tobler  his  Apollos,  as  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  into  connection  with  the  Apostle  John.*  But  these 
are  expedients,  and  the  "theory  of  secretaries  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  never  been  successful.  It  is  palpably  clear,  that  the 
men  who  received  the  tradition  from  John,  would  be  as  little 
able  as  himself  to  alter  so  radically  the  actual  history  and  its  real 
principles,  so  that  the  problem  is  presented  to  us  again,  only  in 
a  blunter  form.     But  is  not  its  solution  close  at  hand  ?     Since 

who,  as  a  Chiliast,  might  be  most  suitable,  but  on  account  of  his  century  will  not 
prove  that  the  tradition  is  covrect.  It  is  intelligible  that  Riggenbach  should  so  f-Av 
agree  with  Zahn. 

*  Comp.  Tobler.  Die  ev.  Frage.  1858.  Mich.  Nicolas.  Revue  german.  18G:}. 
April,  June.     Comp.  Godct  Comm.  zu  Joh.  Auszug  v.  Wirz.  1866.  p.  32. 
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the  Apostle  is  not  the  author,  why  not  John  the  presbyter, 
whom  we  can  really  grasp,  and  who  was  himself  in  some  sense  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  ?  How  much  is  suitable  :  his  abode,  his 
time,  perhaps  even  his  controvei'sy  with  Ccrinthus  :  and  does  \ 
not  the  New  Testament  itself  indicate  him,  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John,  with  the  title  of  presbyter,  and  the  appendix  i 
to  the  Gospel  with  its  testimony  to  his  gi-cat  age.  In  this 
manner  Nicolas  has  made  the  presbj^ter  into  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  who  has  since  Diouysius  and  again  since  Grotius 
been  applied  to  the  needs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  was, 
as  he  says,  the  disciple  of  John  the  Apostle.  Unfortunately  the 
confident  tradition  of  Papias  and  Irena3us,  as  to  the  simply  I 
material  Chiliastic  doctrine  of  the  presbyter  disturbs  this  con- 
jecture, and  so  do  several  other  circumstances :  the  presbyter 
would,  even  far  more  than  the  synoptic  writers,  have  written 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  spiritual  Gospel.  Besides  he,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Asia  Minor,  kept  the  passover  feast 
on  the  14  th  Nisan,  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  as  Baur  and 
Hilgenfeld  have  triumphantly  shown.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  names  :  Tobler  in  1858  suggested  Apollos,  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  Apostle 
at  Ephesus;  yet  the  supposed  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  does  not  wholly  agree  with  the  style  and  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  besides  Apollos  is  much  earlier,  is  no  eye- 
witness, and  could  scarcely  have  even  been  acquainted  with  an 
eye-witness,  since  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  living  in  Ephesus. 
Perhaps  Gaius  will  also  be  suggested,  who  appears  in  the  third 
Epistle,  and  whom  an  old  writer  has  caused  to  issue  the  Gospel 
in  Ephesus,  only  he  has  unfortunately  changed  a  Corinthian 
into  an  Ej)hesian.* 

Thej;esults  of  our  enquiry  only  declare  that  the  Gospel  was 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  under  the  name 
of  the  Apostle  John,  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy 

*  John  l.Comp.  Synop.  script,  s.  in  Dc  Wette,  Einl.  238. 
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Land,  but  wlio  was  a  liberal  Jewish  Christian,  favourable  to  the 
Gentiles,  probably  one  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  in  Asia  Minor.* 
Any  elaborate  additions  of  the  presbyter  are  as  little  credible  as 
his  personal  authorship  :  the  "Apostle,"  the  "beloved  disciple" 
is,  tog-ether  with  Peter,  the  mysterious  figure  of  the  Gospel,  yet 
every  sign,  every  probability,  is  wanting  that  apostle  and  pres- 
byter, the  latter  only  just  departed  from  the  scene,  should  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  second  century,  be  so  completely  confounded 
in  person  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the  century  by  Irenasus, 
Polycrates,  and  indeed  also  by  the  author  of  the  second  and 
third  epistles,  and  of  the  appendix.  What  induced  the  author 
to  give  the  name  of  the  Apostle  John  to  his  Gospel  can  be  con- 
jectured with  at  least  some  probability.  John  was  zealous 
against  the  false  doctrine,  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those 
beloved  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  whom  the  Church  very  early 
ascribed  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  Master,  and  whom 
the  author  wished  now  to  array  against  the  mighty  crisis  of  the 
day,  against  Gnosticism,  and  in  favour  of  the  united  Church 
which  was  formed  of  Jews  and.Gentiles.f  He  could  not  cause 
Paul  to  speak,  who  was  no  original  witness,  and  was  a  man  of 
controversy,  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  author's  con- 
sciousness of  unity.  Of  the  other  beloved  disciples  of  Jesus, 
James  had  died  too  early,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  Peter  long  before, 

*  Schenkel,  as  well  as  Baur,  have  supposed  that  he  was  neither  a  man  of  Pales- 
tine nor  a  Jew,  p.  353.  That  a  Jew  by  nation  was  dwelling  out  of  Palestine  is  not 
only  probable  from  such  passages  as  vii.  35,  xii.  20,  but  even  more  from  the  Hellenic 
culture,  and  especially  from  the  freedom  from  Christian  tradition.  The  condition 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  under  Trajan  is  sufficiently  shown  in  the  person  of 
the  Bishop  Simeon.  Eus.  3,  21,  32.  Comp.  c.  35,  4,  5,  6.  Irenseus,  Cerinthus  and 
the  Apocalypse  point  to  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  the  prominence  given  to  the  person 
of.  Philip,  comp.  i.  44.  vi.  7.  xii.  20.  xiv.  8.  Yet  the  confusion  with  the  deacon, 
which  is  not  in  Luke,  must  be  stated.  Otherwise  we  might  think  of  Egypt,  where 
the  epis.  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  Barnabas,  works  much  allied  to  this,  probably  had 
their  origin. 

t  Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  iii.  17.  Luke  ix.  49,  54.  Clem.  a.  Eus.  2.  1: 
laKu)fiiij  Tui  diicaliij  (brother  of  .Jesus)  icai  Iwavj'y  Kai  UfrfK^  juErd  ri^v  dvaffraffiv 
TTunfSuJKS  T))v  yi'uJatv  o  Ki'pioc. 
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was  pointedly  in  the  sense  of  a  strictly  Je^visll  partizan.*  John 
only  remained. t  It  is  also  possible  that  by  that  time  the 
belief  was  already  formed  that  the  Apostle  John  had  been  the 
author  of  the  Ephesian  Kevelation,  which  had  in  reality  come 
from  a  prophet  John  of  that  church,  perhaps  from  the  iden- 
tical chiliastic  presbyter.  For  the  Apostle  was  in  any  case 
confounded  with  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  before  the  con- 
fusion of  the  two  personalities,  the  Apostle  and  the  Presbyter, 
since  Justin  Martyr  in  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (cir.  160-166), 
some  time  before  Irena3as,  was  the  first  witness  to  this  error.f 
This  confusion  will  throw  fresh  light  on  the  enquu-y.  The  Apostle 
might  the  rather  be  the  rallying  word  in  Asia  Minor,  since  the 
Apostle  had  already  delivered  his  testimony  there,  hadproclaimed 
the  Lord,  had  opposed  false  doctrine,  and  had  indicated  the  Anti- 
christ. It  was  now  important  to  show  him  in  a  fresh  manner,  as 
the  age  demanded,  to  reject  the  hydra  of  Gnosticism  as  the  spirit 
of  Antichrist,  and  to  declare  the  mystery  of  darkness  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  majesty  of  Jesus.  But  if  an 
enigma  must  still  remain  in  the  remarkable  coincidence  that  a 
Gospel  should  have  been  written  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  district,  the  town,  the  time,  and  in  some  degree  in 
the  spirit,  in  which  the  presbyter  John  had  at  the  same  time,  or 
immediately  before,  exerted  his  admitted  influence,  and  that  on 
this  account  some  reference  of  the  author  to  the  presbyter  may 
still  be  suggested,  yet,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  is  possibly 
a  mere  accident,  need  not  invalidate  an  established  fact,  and 
next,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  activity  of  John  of  Ephesus 
against  Cerinthus  and  Gnosticism  is  in  any  way  certain,  and 
not  -rather  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Revelation  and  of  the 
Gospel.  And  finally,  we  may  assume  that  the  Presbyter  of 
history,  in  any  case  sympathising  with  the  Apostle  and  the 

*  Baur  anci  Schwegler  ascribe  an  anti-Petrine  tendency  to  the  Gospel.  Comp. 
also  Hilgenfeld,  p.  335,  and  Volkmar,  llel.  Jesu.  p,  443. 

t  Comp.  Baur.  Theol.  Jahrb.  1844.  p.  690. 

J  Dial.C.  Tryph  :  din)p  tis  V  ovofia  \(i)avvi]q  tig  rujv  anocrroXtDv  rov  XpiTrou 
ii>  airoKaXvtpn. 
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author  of  the  Apocalypse,  might  also  indeed  contribute  to  the 
fame  of  the  name  of  John,  the  apostolic  name  which  was  supe- 
rior to  his  own,  and  freely  sought  and  desired  that  it  should  shine 
forth  in  the  world  from  Asia  Minor  with  renewed  youth.* 

The  harsh  reproaches  which  have  been  hurled  against  the 
critical  school  up  3  this  day  because  they  represent  "  that  it  was 
fabricated  by  a  forger  "  will  be  borne  by  them  with  patience, 
since  they  are  the  result  of  ignorance,  accompanied  by  a  less 
refined  moral  sense.  The  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  if  we 
consider  the  second  Isaiah,  Daniel,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs, 
contain  holy  writings  which  are  greatly  read,  whose  authors  have 
assumed  the  name  of  a  great  man,  in  order  by  their  means  to 
advocate  principles  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  Out  of  their  love  to  holy  men  the  author  of  the 
story  of  Paul  and  Thekla  spoke,  as  well  as  the  Presbyter  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  they  have  done  it  also  out  of  love  for  the  holy 
cause.f  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  the  Church  had  even  at 
that  time  disclaimed  the  falsifying  Presbyter,  it  can  be  answered 
that  it  was  only  clone  because  the  Acts  of  Thekla,  her  teach- 
ing and  baptism  appear  to  infringe  the  precept  of  Paul,  Let 
your  women  keep  silence  in  the  Church,  and  yet  more 
episcopal  rights.  Together  with  this,  the  rigidly  ecclesiastical 
Eoman  of  the  so-called  Fragment  of  Muratori,  entirely  disagree- 
ing with  the  strict  judges  of  to-day,  quietly  permitted  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John, 
which  he  held  to  be  spurious,  to  be  used  by  the  "  Catholic 
Church"  because  they  were  written  "to  do  honour  to  the 


*  As  to  the  preference  for  the  names,  John,  Peter,  Paul,  Dion.  a.  Eiis.  7.  25. 
How  much  the  name  and  the  author  were  combined,  Dion,  shows.  (Also  Caj.  c. 
Procl.  Mout.  a,  Eus.  3.  28,  which  simply  illustrates  Dion.),  so  that  even  Cerinthas, 
who  took  pleasure  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  supposed  to  be  its  author,  although  he 
was  opposed  to  John. 

■j-  Tcrtull.  bapt.  17.  sciant  in  Asia  presbyterum,  qui  earn  scripturam  construxit, 
quasi  titulo  Paul  de  suo  cumulans,  convictum  atque  conf  essum,  id  se  amore  Pauli 
feeisse,  loco  decessisse. 
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Apostles."*  At  that  time  it  was  only  the  name  of  an  Apostlo 
which  had  any  effect,  and  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  which 
appealed  to  the  Church.  Kostliu  may  be  consulted  on  this 
point. t  Thus  the  fourth  Gospel  need  not  be  a  fabrication,  even 
though  it  made  an  artistic  use  of  the  Apostle's  name.  Its  beauty, 
its  edification,  and  its  sanctity,  even  the  exalted,  sweet,  and 
winning  impression  of  passages  such  as  John  iii.  16,  iv.  23, 
xiv.  2,  which  are  so  worthy  of  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  which 
John  might  have  heard  him  speak,  does  not  depend  merely  on 
the  name,  as  those  suppose,  who  can  allow  no  sanctity  to  that 
which  is  holy  when  the  name  is  wanting.  The  God  of  tho 
spirits  of  all  men,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Church  has,  out  of  his 
fulness,  not  merely  spoken  through  John,  nor  yet  even  through 
the  lips  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  rather  through  all  those  who  have 
loved  him  in  Jesus.  Our  author  has  also  written  with  tho 
just  conviction  that  the  Apostles  and  that  John  would  have 
thus  written  if  he  had  lived  at  that  time :  he  has  written  in 
fulfilment  of  his  calling  and  supported  by  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  truth,  in  which  he  believed,  and  which  he  zealously  pro- 
claimed. Besides,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  does  not 
once  give  the  name  plainly,  but  merely  disposes  his  reader  to 
accept  his  matter  as  if  it  came  from  the  Apostle :  and  again, 
that  he  by  no  means  undertakes  to  maintain  external  histories, 
of  which  he  has  made  such  free  use,  but  only  to  show  the  spirit 
which  ruled  every  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  has  written 
in  frank  and  holy  inspiration,  young  in  love  and  probably  in 
age,  and  no  doubt  a  ;  ong  the  most  excellent  of  those  who 
flourished  in  the  age  succeeding  to  the  Apostles  :  no  one  there- 
fore need  dishonour  his  gifts  and  knowledge  by  petty  strife  since 
they  have  been  honourably  recognized  by  religion,  even  while 


•  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  supcrscriptione  Johannis  duae  in  catholica.  (ecclcsia) 
habentur,  ut  sapientia  ab  amicis  Salomon  is  mi  honor  em  ipsius  scripta. 

t  Kdstlin,  Die  Pseudononync  Litcratiu-. 'ilicol.  Jahrb.  1851, 149.  Comp.  Schen- 
kel,  p.  32.  Strauss,  L.  J.  113. 
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we  hare  grave  reason  for  founding  the  history  of  Jesus  on  the 
most  certain  sources.* 

*  It  is  a  fixed  assumption  that  the  second  century  was  incapable  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Yet  wc  may  mention  one  pearl  of  this  literature,  the  Epist.  to  Diognetus, 
as  well  as  much  that  is  noble  in  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  Apologists  from 
Justin  to  Theophilus,  and  on  the  Roman  ground,  even  Minucius  Felix,  together  \yith 
the  splendid  scenery  of  his  beautiful  dialogues,  and  the  spiritual  compositions  in 
the  Clementine  Hom.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Minuc.  Felix  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  later  times  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  the  Epist.  to  Diognetus. 
(Tschirncr  against  INIangold.) 


PART    I. 
THE  SACRED  GROUND-WORK. 


FIRST  CLAUSE.— THE  POLITICAL  GROUND-WORK. 

Superficially  considered,  tlio  people  of  Israel  was  not  at  its 
worst  period  at  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  In  the  extent 
of  its  territory,  in  the  commanding  position  of  the  chain  of 
hills  extending  from  the  eastern  deserts  to  the  blue  waves  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  abundance  and  energy  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  religious  splendour,  and  indeed  in  the  artistic  adorning 
of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in  the  magnificence  of  the  court,  it 
might  seriously  vie  with  those  times  of  David  which  the  na- 
tional memory  had  for  a  thousand  years  named  as  their  period 
of  prosperity.*  Behind  this  new  prosperity  there  lay  indeed, 
not  only  the  history  of  sufferings  which  had  endured  a  hundred 
years,  of  the  Asiatic  exile,  and  of  the  alternations  of  servitude 
to  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  Syro-Greeks,  but  also  of  the 
shattered  dream  of  a  restoration  of  the  era  of  David,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  with  Judas  Maccabseus  (161-171)  who  had  de- 
livered them  from  the  arrogance  of  the  Greek  despots,  and  was 
for  half  a  century  the  approved  "  servant  of  God,"  together 

*  Comp.  generally  Eivald,  Gesch.  des  Volks.  Israel,  vol.  iv.  (1864),  v. 
Gesch.  Christus,  (1855,  1857),  'vi.  1858.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  des  Volks.  Israel 
von  Zerstorung  des  1.  Tempel  bis  zum  Mak.  Shimeon,  3  vols.  1847-1857.  Jost, 
Gesch.  des  Judenthum  und  s.  Secten  1  Pt.  1857.  Griltz,  Gesch.  dcr  Juden.  vol.  iii. 
1863.  Sclmechenhurger,  Vorl.  iibcr  N.  T.  Zeitgesch.  Oehlcr,  Art.  Volk  Gottes, 
Ilerzog's  Encycl.  vol.  xvii.  Also  Art.  Asmoncans,  Maccabees,  Ilcrod,  Romans,  in 
Winer  and  Herzog.  The  popular  power,  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  Frankf.  Ed.  p.  1023: 
rove  T')''  lovdaiav  KaroiKovvTaQ  aTTtipovg  re  tlvai  to  ■kXTjOoq  kciI  tu  awfiara 
ytvvaioraTovg  kcu  rag  ^vxug  lUToXnoraTOvg,  tj.  0.  p.  1.  870.  iroXvavOpoJiroTarov 
yivog  rwv  'lovcaiioi'. 
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with  his  brothers  Jonathan,  Simon,  and  his  son  John  Hyrcanus 
(died  B.  c.  107),  the  hero,  leader,  priest  and  prophet.  A  fresh 
half  century,  although  embellished  by  the  name  of  kingdom 
(Aristobulus  I.  died  b.  c.  106)  bringing  with  it  the  inevitable 
conflict  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  culture,  again  destroyed 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  Maccabaean  or  Asmoneean  house, 
until  the  fortunate  upstart  Herod  the  Great,  sprung  from  those 
adverse  sons  of  Esau  in  the  south,  the  Edomites,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  John  Hyrcanus,  and  had  even  submitted  to  circum- 
cision, obtained  the  kingdom  by  force,  by  subtilty  and  murder, 
and  raised  upon  its  ruins  the  new  edifice  of  seeming  splendour 
under  the  co-ver  and  shadow  of  which  Jesus  was  born.* 

His  father  was  Antipater,  son  of  a  ruler  or  strategos  of  Edom, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  and  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king  Alexander  Jannaeus,  a  native  of  Idumea,  whom  indeed 
Herod  proclaimed  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  original 
Jews  of  Babylon,  while  the  unfriendly  records  of  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  degraded  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest  called 
Herod  in  the  Gentile  temple  of  Apollo  at  Ascalon,  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  Idmmean  robbers.  This  Antipater,  who 
was  a  man,  not  merely  of  importance  from  his  possessions  and 
"  devoutness,"  but  also  from  an  energy  amounting  to  intrigue, 
had  arisen  from  his  position  as  a  friend  of  Hyrcanus  II.  (b.  c. 
70)  the  feeble  son  of  Salome  or  Alexandra,  Alexander's  widow, 
to  become,  by  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  those  fatal  early  friends 
of  the  Maccabasan  house,  Procurator  over  the  whole  of 
Judea.  Julius  Caesar  bestowed  this  dignity,  together  with 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  on  the  useful  Idumean,  b.  c.  47 
(707  A.  u.  c),  because  Antipater  had,  b.  c.  63  (691,  a.  u.  c),  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  betrayed  the  Holy  Laud  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  means  of  the  enmity  which  he  had  stirred  up  between 
Hyrcanus  and  his  more  able  brother  Aristobulus  II,  had  led 

*  Herod  the  Great,  Ant.  18,  5,  -4.  Comp.  Ewald,  iv.  546.  His  self-taxing,  see 
inf.  but  comp.  in  outset  Text,  pruescr.  45:  Herodiani,  qui  Christum  Herodem  esse 
dixeruut.  / 
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the  legions  of  Pompoy  (b.c.  63)  and  afterwards  of  Gabiuius  and 
CrassuSj  (e.g.  60-54)  on  to  the  devastated  soil  of  Jerusalem  and 
of  the  Temple,  and  had  robbed  the  country  of  its  freedom,  its 
honour,  its  boundaries,  and  even  of  the  name  of  king.*  After 
the  year  B.C.  47,  Hyrcanus,  called  by  the  Bomans  high-priest 
and  prince  of  the  people  (ethnarch)  sank  more  and  more  into 
insignificance  :  Antipater  ruled,  without  interfering  with  Hyr- 
canus ;  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
Phasael,  the  eldest  of  his  four  heroic  sons  (whose  mother  was 
Kypros,  an  Arabian),  to  be  ruler  of  the  district  of  the  holy  cityy 
and  Herod,  the  younger,  to  be  ruler  of  Galilee.f  This  young 
man,  who  was  at  that  time  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old,  was 
Boon  able  to  surpass  even  his  father.  He  owed  his  first  fame  to 
the  land,  in  which  another  should  succeed  to  him  with  a  different 
graildeur,  he  purified  Galilee  from  the  robber-bands,  of  which 
Hezekiah  was  the  most  dreaded  leader,  and  by  so  doing,  al- 
though he  was  already  a  mark  for  the  hatred  borne  by  the 
national  and  priestly  party  against  the  Edomites,  as  friends  of 
their  new  tyrants  the  Eomans,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
dealing  summarily  with  the  robbers,  without  appealing  to  the 
legal  authorities.    He  therefore  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim 

*  The  ancestor  Antipas,  Jos.  Ant.  14,  1,  3.  Antipater,  father  of  Herod  the  Gr. 
an  Idamean,  ib.  The  Jewish  (Lightf.  259),  and  Jewish-Christian  tradition  (even 
from  the  mouth  of  those  in  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  Jesus),  Just.  Trj'ph.  52. 
Jul.  Afric.  ap.  Eus.  1,  7.  Eus.  Chron.  Ewald,  iv.  518,  believes  that  Ascalon  was  the 
native  place  of  the  family.  Comp.  the  favour  shown  to  Ascalon  b}-^  Herod,  B.  J.  I , 
21,  11.  Also  comp.  2,  6,  3.  Ant.  14,  1,  3.  According  to  another  passage,  it  was 
only  the  mother  of  Herod,  who  was  Idumean  or  Arabian  (Ant.  14.  7,  3),  but  this 
appears  to  result  from  the  falsification  of  the  hist,  by  the  historiographer  Nicolaua 
of  Damascus  (iv.  1,  3),  which  traced  the  origin  of  the  race  to  the  noblest  Jews  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  order  to  conceal  his  origin,  Ilerod  was  said  to  have 
burned  the  genealogies,  Jul.  Afric.  a.  Eus.  1,  7.  The  Edomites  had  moreover  been 
judaized  by  Hyrcanus  (15,  7,  9).  Euler,  orparjjyof,  14,  1,  3.  ap^wi',  15,  9.  The 
conquest  by  Porapey,  14,  4.  Tac.  hist.  5,  9.  templum  jure  victoriae  ingressus  est. 
Muri  diruti,  delubrum  mansit.  C.  p.  Place.  28:  quam  cara  (gens)  Diis  immort. 
esset,  docuit  quod  est  victa,  quod  elocata.  Gabinius,  Crassus,  14,  5.  1 — 7,  1.  Ger- 
lach.  Kom.  Statthalter,  1S65,  p.  5.  Procurator  through  Caesar,  Ant.  14,  8,  5.  Year 
47,  also  Gerhich,  p.  7.     Comp.  also  Griitz.  Gesch.  der  Juden.  iii.  134. 

j   Ant.  14,  9.  1,  2.     Kypros.  Ant.  14.  7,  3.  15,  G,  5.  comp.  Grutz,  3,  i:.l. 
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of  Jerusalem^  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyrcanus,  with 
a  miHtary  escort^  wearing  purple,  with  his  head  g-nointed,  and 
bearing  a  letter  of  safe-conduct  from  his  patron,  Sextus  Csesar, 
the  ruler  of  Syria.  No  voice  was  openly  raised  against  him, 
in  the  tribunal  which  had  just  before  been  hot  against  him, 
except  that  of  Schemaiah  (Sameas)  a  teacher  of  the  law,  and 
Hyrcanus  allowed  him  to  withdraw  in  defiance :  he  hastened 
to  Syria,  bought  the  governments  of  Coele-Syria  and  Samaria, 
(B.C.  46)  marched  thence  with  an  army  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  when  he  had  with  diflBculty  been  persuaded  by  his  father 
and  brother  to  return,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  at  least  menaced 
the  country.* 

Neither  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar  (b.  c.  March  44),  the  civil 
war  at  Rome,  nor  the  poisoning  of  his  father  Antipater  at  the 
table  of  Hyrcanus  in  the  year  43,  interfered  with  Herod^s  suc- 
cess. He  bought  the  favour  of  Caesar^s  murderers  by  the  unex- 
ampled haste  with  which  he  brought  in  large  contributions, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  talents  (more  than  £20,000)  from 
Galilee  alone,  so  that  Cassius  appointed  him  Procurator  of 
Syria,  and  promised  him  the  dignity  of  king,  in  the  event  of  a 
victory  over  Anthony  and  Octavianus,  a  prospect  which  indeed 
cost  his  father  his  life.  Nor  was  Herod's  power  desti'oyed  by 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Philippi  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  42.  He 
succeeded  in  gaining  Anthony  by  the  influence  of  his  person  and 
of  his  wealth ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  embassies  of  the  Jews, 
Phasael  and  Herod  were  appointed  tetrarchs  of  the  whole  of 
Judea  in  the  year  B.C.  41 .  His  bethrotal  to  Mariaumc,  the  grand- 
child of  Hyrcanus,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  added 


*  14.  9.  1-5.  Bell.  Jud.  1,  10,  4-9.  Sext.  Ca;sa^•-^7G8=46.  Gerlach.  p.  8.  In 
Ant.  14,  9,  2,  Herod  is  said  to  have  been  15  years  old  on  his  appearance. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  age  which  he  attained  (about  70  years.  Ant. 
17,  6. 1).  For  according  to  the  calculation  of  14,  9.  2  (47 -f  15=62  B.C.  birth  of 
Herod),  he  would  have  been  only  58  years  old.  The  sum  of  70  can  best  be  at- 
tained if  we  make  him  25  instead  of  15:  although  Joseph  us  repeatedly  says  that 
Herod  was  quite  young  in  the  year  47,  yet  this  may  be  explained  by  other  exam- 
ples, given  by  GriiU  (p.  151.)  Sanhedrim.  Comp.  Just.  1857,  270. 
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the  illasion  of  national  and  hereditary  right  to  Herod's  prcvioua 
good  fortune.  But  there  was  first  an  interval  of  hardship. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  Parthian  armies  overran  Upper 
Asia,  while  Anthony  remained  in  Egypt,  ensnared  by  Cleo- 
patra :  they  took  Jerusalem,  and  to  please  that  place  as  well  as 
the  Jews  of  Babylon,  they  installed  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  as  king,  taking  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  prisoners, 
while  Herod  escaped  with  difficulty.  All  was  ended  with  a 
blow,  Herod  was  put  to  flight,  Phasael  killed  himself,  and 
Antigonus  cut  off  the  ears  of  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest.* 

Herod  landed  in  Italy  as  an  adventurer.  He  met  Anthony, 
and  by  his  means  also  gained  over  Octavianus.  Fear  and 
hatred  of  the  Parthians  effected  even  more  than  old  acquaint- 
ance and  new  engagements :  and  beyond  his  most  daring 
hopes  a  decree  of  the  Senate  (b.c.  4G)  bestowed  the  kingdom 
of  Judea  upon  him  after  eight  days,  which  he  had  at  first  only 
requested  for  his  wife^s  brother :  Herod  went  to  the  sacrifice 
and  to  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  decree  of  the  Senate  at 
the  Capitol,  taking  his  place  between  the  Triumvirs  and  in  the 
Consuls'  train.f  As  he  marched  to  Galilee,  where  the  brave 
men  naturally  pleased  the  man  who  was  himself  brave,  Herod 
slowly  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  not  without  the  help 
of  Eoman  legions,  and  in  a  third  campaign,  in  June  (Sivan)  B.C. 
37,  occupied  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  in  the  halls  of  which 
fire  raged,  contrary  to  his  wish,  and  blood  streamed  through  its 
courts.  This  was  the  second  Roman  occupation  of  Jerusalem, 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years,  even  to  a  day.  Antigonus 
fell,  by  the  king's  wish,  beneath  the  axe  of  Anthony,  and  the 
Maccabean  house  had  ceased  to  reign  4 

*  Ant.  14,  12-13.  Anthony  was  before  a  general  under  Gabinius.  Ant.  14, 
5,  2-3. 

f  14,  14.  Cn.  Dom.  Calvino  C.  Asinio  Pollione  Coss.  (=714  A.  u.  c.=40  u.c.) 
Gcrlach,  Rijin.  Statthalter.  false  :  716=38.  Ewald,  p.  64.5:  39.  Regnum  ab  An- 
tonio llerodi  datum  victor  Augustus  auxit.  Tac.  hist.  5,  9. 

t  Ant.  14,  15-16.  M.  Vipsanio  Agrippa,  Luc.  Caninio  Gallo.  Coss.  Joscphus, 
14,  16,  4,  speaks  of  27  years  after  rompey,  but  confirms  the  identity  of  the  day. 
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The  new  kingdom  underwent  its    final   crisis  in   tlie   war 
between  Octavianus  and  Antliony,  in  wliich  Herod  was  con- 
strained to  take  part  with  Anthony,  as  the  friend  and  ruler  of 
the  east,  although  he  was,  on  account  of  the  jealous  intrigues 
of  Cleopatra,  only  occupied  in  the  side-scene  of  Arabia.     The 
frankness  with  which,  after  the  battle   of  Actium  (Sept.  B.C. 
31)  he  proclaimed  his  friendship  for  Anthony  to  Octavianus  at 
the  island  of  Ehodes,  in  order  to  set  before  him  the  prospect 
of  a  like  faithfulness,  procured  the  crown  for  him  afresh,  which 
Octavianus  set  upon  his  head.     After  giving  the  first  proofs  of 
his  faithfulness  in  the  Egyptian  campaign,   and   after   Cleo- 
patra's death,  which  made  such  faithfulness  more  easy  to  him 
(B.C.  30)  Anthony  restored  to  him  all  the  possessions  which  his 
intriguing  enemy  Cleopatra  had  obtained  at  his  expense  in  the 
south  of  the  country  and  on  its  western  coast,  giving  to  him 
Gadara,  Hippo,   Samaria,  and  on  the  coast  Gaza,   Anthedon, 
Joppa,  the  tower  of  Strato,  and  in  short  the  whole  country,  and 
even  more  than  he  had  lost  by  Pompey's  conquests.    A  few  years 
later  the  same  benefactor  enlarged  the  kingdom  on  the  north- 
east, by  making  over  to  Herod  between  the  years  B.C.  24-21, 
the  wide  extent  of  territory  reaching   to  Anti-Lebanon  and 
Damascus,  in  order  to  protect  that  city  from  attacks   on  the 
side  of  the  desert.     He  was  appointed  Procurator-General  of 
Syria,    and   afterwards    nearly   obtained    the    government    of 
Arabia.     It  was  in  fact  almost  the  kingdom  of  David  which 
was  again  united  under  Herod.*     Herod  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Octavianus,    with  few  intervals,  to    the   last.      Only    once 
Octavianus  wrote  to  him  that  up  to  that  time  he  had  been  his 
friend,  but  must  now  be  treated  as  his  subject.     Octavianus 
even  endured  the  scandals  of  the  new  royal  family  with  great 
patience.     Josephus  did  not  know  how  to  rate  the  heights  of 
good  fortune  to  which  Herod  was  exalted  more  highly  thaii  by 

*  Favour  of  Oct.  Bell.  Jnd,  1,  20.  Ant.  15,  5-6.  The  acquisitions,  B.  J.  1,  20, 
3-4.  Ant.  15,  7,3. 10,  1.  The  N.  0.  (Trachonitis,  B.C.  24,  province  of  Zeroda,  i3.c. 
21)  15,  10,  1.  B.  J.  1,  20,  4.   Gerlach  in    greater  detail,  p.  13.  Arabia,  16,  10,  9. 
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mentlouiug  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  great  Romans  be- 
tween the  years  B.C.  20-15,  the  fact,  which  is  perhaps  too  flatter- 
ing, that  of  the  two  men  who  ruled  the  great  Roman  empire, 
Octavianus  and  his  subordinate  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  Octa- 
vianus  had  esteemed  Herod  next  to  Agrippa,  and  Agrippa 
esteemed  him  next  to  Octavianus.*  An  actual  proof  of  this 
high  esjimation  of  Herod  is  found  in  his  appointment  as 
guardian  of  Syria  in  the  room  of  Agrippa,  who  was  sent  by 
Augustus  into  the  West  during  his  residence  in  the  East.f 
Herod  did  not  merely  owe  his  success  to  that  officious  atten- 
tion which  displayed  the  greatness  of  Rome  in  costly  hospi- 
talities, gifts,  and  edifices  of  every  kind,  but  to  his  genuine 
fidelity  and  manly  heroism,  his  pre-eminent  wisdom  and  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  culture  of  the  West,  qualities  which  were 
recognized  as  adapting  him  to  be  a  most  useful  ally  in  the 
territory  which  bounded  the  eastern  empire  of  Rome,  where 
the  inhabitants  were  so  ready  to  take  ofience. 

Herod,  in  a  certain  sense  emulated  his  friend  in  Rome,  in 
introducing  an  Augustan  era  into  his  land.  He,  as  well  as 
Octavianus,  put  an  end  to  war,  and  the  dominion  which  had 
been  cemented  together  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  enjoyed  a 
long  peace,  lasting  for  almost  forty  years.  He  bestowed  upon 
the  citizens,  as  he  himself  boasted,  security  and  prosperity  as 
well  as  peace  :  he  rooted  out  the  robber-bands  in -the  north  and 
south,  restored  many  overthrown  cities  and  built  others,  bring- 
ing thousands  of  colonists,  soldiers,  peasants  and  immigrants 
into  his  new  creations  :  he  gave  them  good  ordinances  and 
privileges,  and  under  these  good  influences  even  the  rugged 
district  to  the  north-east  became  populous ;  he  established  in 
particular  an  important  centre  for  sea-faring  trade  by  transform- 
ing at  enormous  cost,  and  by  the  labour  of  twelve  years,  (b.c.  23 
— 10)  the  Tower  of  Strato  with  its  Mediterranean  haven, 
which  exceeded  the  Athenian  Pireeus  in  size,  into  the  rich, 

*  The  IcWcr,  Ant,  16,  9,  3.    The  friendships,  15,  10,  3.  B.  J.  1.  20. 
t  Comp.  Gerlach.  Horn.  Statthalter,  p.  16. 
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splendid,  and  essentially  Hellenizod  sea-port  of  C?esarea_,  the  city 
of  the  Emperor,  together  with  the  haven  Augustus.  In  fact, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  increased  so  much  in  these  quiet 
times  that  Herod,  when  he  began  to  build  the  Temple,  boasted 
of  the  wealth  and  income  which  had  accumulated  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  so  as  to  confirm  the  most  fabulous  accounts 
of  the  luxurious  expenditure  of  his  reign.* 

Since  he  owed  his  greatness  to  Kome,  "  to  the  all-powerful 
Romans,"  as  he  himself  said,  and  had  been  already  disposed  to 
favour  the  foreigners  by  his  father,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
he  made  it  the  object  of  his  life  to  remove  the  gulf  of  prejudices 
which  had  divided  the  East,  and  especially  Palestine,  from  the 
West,  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years. t  It  was  the  idea  of 
an  Empire  of  the  world  which  he  wished  to  fulfil  in  the  sense  of 
Octavianus  in  this  least  pliant  part  of  the  Roman  territory. 
Rome  did  not  demand  the  removal  of  national  peculiarities,  as 
it  had  formerly  been  demanded  by  the  Syro-Greek,  against 
whom  the  Maccabeans  revolted;  but  while  Octavianus  and 
Agrippa  sought  to  make  allegiance  to  the  capital  of  the  world 
compatible  with  their  tradition,  they  wished  the  provinces  to 
admit  that  at  all  events  their  most  salient  peculiarities  must 
yield  to  Rome.  When  Herod,  in  his  relations  with  the  people, 
asserted  that  his  innovations  were  not  voluntary,  but  imperial 
commands,  the  assertion  was  so  far  correct,  that  his  emancipa- 
tion from  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  pleased  the  Romans, 
and  he  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as  this  approbation,  which 
was  profitable  to  himself.  J  Any  sentiment  for  the  ideal  bless- 
ings of  Israel  was  wanting  in  this  Edomite,  and  yet  more  to  a 
man  of  such  lawless  impulses,  as  well  as  any  profound  compre- 

*  The  colonists,B.  J.  1, 21,  2.  Ant.  16, 9.  2.  Trachonitis,  17, 2.  2.  Ordinances  for 
cities,  B.  J.  1,  21,  2,  Casarea  (largest  city)  1,  21,  5.  Ant.  15,  9,  6. 16,  5,  1.  20,  8, 
7.  Harbours,  B.  J.  1,  31,  3.  Ant.  17,  5.  1.  Date  of  the  late  consecration,  28 
y.=10-9.  Ant.  16,  5,1,  Building  10  years,  lb.  12.  12  years  15,9,6.  The  plan 
about  24.  Ant.  15,  10,  1.  Griitz,  23-12,  Ewald  :  Consecration,  9.  Comp.  Sueton. 
Octav.  60.   Speech  to  the  people,  15,  11,  1.  Self-glorification  of  Iiis  reign,  15,  11,  1. 

t  The  all-powerful  llomaus,  15,  11,  1.  J  Ant.  15,  9,  5. 
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bension  of  the  western  culture  which  he  had  outwardly 
adopted ;  and  if  his  zeal  for  the  foreigner  was  in  some  sort  a 
passion,  this  man,  not  only  from  interested  motives,  but  from 
a  certain  vanity,  as  well  as  because  he  was,  after  the  manner  of 
a  genuine  barbarian,  dazzled  by  the  power  of  the  foreigner,  and 
still  more,  because  he  was  inwardly  provoked  by  the  opposition 
of  his  own  people.* 

He  was  not,  however,  wholly  without  toleration  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  nation.  As  early  as  the  year  B.C.  37,  he  went  un- 
willingly to  attack  the  holy  city ;  he  delegated  the  burning  of 
the  temple  courts  to  Antigonus,  and  directed  that  the  beasts 
appointed  for  sacrifice  should  receive  food,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  siege ;  he  tried  to  restrain  murder  and  pillage,  and  opposed 
by  force  of  arms  the  entry  of  the  Romans  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies. t  He  himself  did  not  enter  the  sanctuary,  even  at  a 
time  when  he  caused  the  temple  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  J  Those  building  works  which  were  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  he  removed  as  far  as  possible  beyond  Jerusalem 
and  Judea.§  And  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  unfavourable 
impression  made  by  such  works,  by  giving  honour  in  all  ways 
to  the  national  God,  and  by  sparing  the  strict  sect  of  the 
Pharisees ;  and  above  all  (as  a  proof  of  his  pei^fect  devoutncss 
towards  God),  by  beginning  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign 
(B.C.  20)  to  raise  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  from  the  mean  con- 
dition in  which  it  had  been  left  by  Zerubbabel,  and  to  adorn  it 
in  the  course  of  eight  years'  work  (to  B.C.  12)  with  that  splen- 
dour of  gold  and  marble  which  was  not  merely  the  admiration 
of  the  Galilean  followers  of  Jesus.  And  indeed,  when  after  a 
year  and  a  half   (b.c.  18)  the  splendour  of  the  main  building 

*  V.inity,  Ant.  16,  5,4.  A  certain  higher  culture  had  been  enjoyed  by  Herod  in 
Jerusalem,  15,  10,5.     His  irritability,  15,  9,  5.  16,  5,  4.  19,  7.  3. 

t   14,  15,  2.  14,  16,  2-3. 

X  15,  11,5.'§2:  10,000  workmen  and  1000  priests  in  priestly  garments.  Comp. 
Ewald,  p.  565. 

§  15,  9,  5.  The  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  see  Entry  of  Jesus  :  Ca;sarca  in  hist,  of 
the  Apostles. 
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was  restored,  the  priests  ministered  in  costly  vestments,  tlio 
King  himself  offered  300  oxen,  and  he  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  people  to  enthusiastic  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God.  In 
this  instance  he  was,  as  Octavianus  was  in  Horace's  words  of  ex- 
aggerative praise,  after  his  manner  the  restorer  of  religion,  and 
no  one  was  better  pleased  than  Herod  with  the  praise  which 
Octavianus  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  as  well  as  Israel,  bestowed 
upon  his  work.  Octavianus  was,  as  it  appears,  when  on  his 
journey  through  Syria  about  the  yeai*  B.C.  20,  also  in  Herod's 
dominion,  an  admirer  of  the  Jewish  temple  rites,  even  although, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  he  appears  only  to  have 
entered  Caesarea,  no :  the  Temple  nor  Jerusalem.  Agrippa,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  B.C.  15,  came  still  more  willingly  in  com- 
pliance with  Herod's  urgent  wish,  as  a  friend  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  King,  who  wished  to  show  him  his  land,  his  castles, 
and  the  great  buildings  in  Caesarea,  Samaria  and  Jerusalem, 
where  one  wing  of  the  palace  was  called  after  him.  He  un- 
doubtedly came  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  was  received  at 
Jerusalem  triumphantly,  and  with  shouts  of  joy,  offered  100 
oxen,  gave  the  people  a  splendid  banquet  without  giving  any 
offence  to  their  customs,  and  was  in  daily  contemplation  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Temple,  the  sacrifices,  the  priests,  and  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  people,  while  he  made  these  novelties  the 
chief  subject  of  his  conversation.  Jewish  piety  appears  to  have 
been  in  such  excellent  agreement  with  Rome,  that  a  numerous 
crowd  accompanied  the  Roman,  who  had  done  homage  to  their 
piety,  to  the  ship  at  Caesarea,  throwing  branches  and  flowers;  and 
when  Herod  in  the  year  B.C.  14  returned  the  visit  of  the  Roman, 
whom  he  had  continued  to  influence  by  the  abundance  of  his 
wealth,  Agrippa  journeyed  with  him  as  far  as  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  joyfully  proclaimed  in  a 
public  speech  at  Jerusalem,  that  Agrippa,  as  Caesar  had  once 
done  for  Antipater,  had  at  his  request  granted  the  freest  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  to  the  Jews  of  Asia.  He  combined  with 
this  a  panegyric  of  his  "useful"  government;   and  g«0€  he 
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was  so  well  disposed  as  to  remit  a  fourth  part  of  tlie  tribute  for 
the  foregoing  year_,  the  multitude  dispersed  with  shouts  of 
gratitude.* 

The  favour  shown  to  heathenism  was  however  joined  to  tho 
homage  which  he  paid  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  former  was 
especially  shown  in  monuments.  From  south  to  north  there 
had  arisen,  not  only  towns,  forts,  and  towers — as  a  defence 
against  the  stranger,  and  as  a  restraint  to  his  own  people — 
castles  and  aqueducts,  but  moreover  heathen  temples.  Thus 
in  Ca3sarea,  which  was  called  New  Rome,  a  splendid  sanctuary 
of  the  Emperor  looked  down  upon  the  seafarers  from  a  com- 
manding hill,  within  which  were  colossal  images  of  Octavianus 
and  of  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  images  of  Zeus  and  Here,  at 
Olympia  and  Argos.f  Magnificent  temples  to  Octavianus  were 
erected  in  like  manner  (about  B.C.  25)  in  Samaria  (Sebaste- 
Augusta)  and  to  the  north  by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  near 
Paneas,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  territory  which  had  been 
newly  granted,  immediately  after  the  Emperor's  visit  (b.c.  20).  J 
At  the  same  time  theatres  and  amphitheatres  were  built  in  the 
important  cities,  and  festivities  of  every  kind  instituted. § 
These  undertakings  were  not  even  confined  to  his  own  land,  but 
extended  to  Phenicia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The  King 
of  the  Jews,  with  surprising  liberality,  bestowed  upon  the  Greek 
cities,  including  Athens  and  Sparta,  temples,  theatres,  games, 
porticos,  gymnasia,  baths,  aqueducts,  walls,  even  marble  pave- 
ment for  the  streets.  He  gave  land,  sent  money  and  provisions, 
imposed  taxes  for  the  building  of  fleets,  paid  the  rulers  of  the 
gymnasia,  and  contributed  to  the  Olympian  games.     He  took 

*  Building  of  Temple,  Ant.  15,11.  Also  Ewald,  20.  Gratz,  22-24.  Protection 
of  foreign  Jews,  Ant.  16.  2,  3.  6.  1.  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  Frankf  Ed.  p.  1014.  1033. 
1035.  Augustus  (amazed  at  the  empty  Holy  of  Holies)  and  Agrippa  in  Philo, 
1032.  1035.  Jos.  B.  J.  1.  20, 4.  Ant.  15,  10,  3,  16,  2.  Comp.  Suet.  Oct.  93.  Agrippa's 
wing,  B,  J.  1,  21,  1.     For  the  time  comp.  Gerlach,  p.  13. 

t  B.  J.  1,  21,  7.  Ant.  15,  9.  6.  Comp.  Sueton.  Octav.  60. 

i  B.  J.  1,  21,  2-3.  Ant.  15,  8,  5. 15, 10, 1.  3.  Throughout  the  land,  B.  J.  1,  21,  4. 
Comp.  Gratz,  3,  183. 

§  B.J.  1,21,8.  Ant.  15,  9,  6. 
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plensure  in  his  recognition  by  foreigners,  which  made  amends 
to  him  for  the  depreciation  of  the  Jews,  and  added  to  his  feel- 
ing of  security,  which  was  only  troubled  by  the  fear  of  arous- 
ing envy  or  suspicion,  not  merely  because  he  was  more  benefi- 
cent to  those  who  were  without,  than  to  those  within,  but  be- 
cause he  put  the  foreign  rulers  to  shame.*  It  would  have  been 
surprising  if  this  excessive  tendency  to  favour  the  Gentiles  had 
not  extended  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  if  Herod 
had  allowed  policy  to  triumph  over  passion,  and  had  left  the 
sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem  undefiled.  He  was  deterred  from  such 
policy  by  his  desire  to  offer  every  comfort  to  the  Greeks,  to  the 
Romans,  and  to  Agrippa  in  his  capital,  as  well  as  by  inward 
displeasure  at  the  refractoriness  of  the  Jews,  which  was  con- 
tinually apparent,  and  drew  from  him  the  frank  avowal,  that  he 
greatly  preferred  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.f  In  Jerusalem,  at  any 
rate,  there  was  no  temple  to  the  gods  of  earth  and  heaven.  On 
that  account  Herod  instituted  combats  of  gladiators  in  honour 
of  Octavianusand  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  erected  a  theatre, 
magnificent  in  stones,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  in  its  wardrobe : 
its  interior  was  painted  with  the  deeds  of  Octavianus,  and  hung 
with  the  trophies  of  his  battles,  and  in  lack  of  Jewish  plays, 
there  was  a  good  collection  from  Gentile  sources.  An  extensive 
amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  plain  not  far  from  the  city : 
and  men  soon  beheld  with  astonishment  the  unwonted  space 
for  all  the  arts  and  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the 
fights  of  gladiators  to  the  strangest  fights  of  wild  beasts,  a 
marvel  even  to  the  Gentiles.  J  How,  finally,  could  the  temple 
of  God  avoid  marching  with  the  times  ?  Not  only  therefore 
must  it  accept  a  multitude  of  trophies  of  barbaric  booty,  but  a 
great  golden  eagle,  the  symbol  of  Rome,  was  displayed  over 
the  main  entrance.  §     The  condition  of  the  court  in  Jerusalem, 


*  B.J.  1,21,11-12.  Ant.  15,  9,5.     16,5,3-4.  f  19.  7.  3. 

J  Ant.  15,  8,  1.     "The  plains"  appear  to  be  near  (Ewald,  p.  560),  and  were 
therefore  not  those  of  Philistia.     Comp.  Winer.  Art.  Thaler. 
§  15,  11,3.  17,  6,2. 
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the  court  life,  the  magnificent  new  residence  in  the  higher 
city,  the  whole  manner  of  government  also  imparted  a  foreign 
air  to  its  oriental  type :  there  were  400  Gallic  guards,  inherited 
from  Cleopatra,  body-guards  of  all  kinds,  Thracian  and  German 
divisions,  and  some  native  troops,  all  excellent  soldiers :  there 
were  also  hundreds  of  court  servants,  eunuchs,  soothsayers  and 
Chaldeans  :  there  were  again  men  of  Greek  culture,  such  as  the 
peripatetic  orator  and  historian,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  the  orator  Irenseus,  the  Lacedemonian  para- 
site Eurycles,  and  foreign  ambassadors  and  guests,  who  came 
and  went,  especially  at  the  numerous  feasts.  Many  new  friends 
to  Judaism  were  called  in  mockery  proselytes  of  the  royal  table.* 
The  princes  received  Greek  and  Roman  names,  Greek  and 
Roman  education,  which  they  completed  in  the  higher  schools 
at  Rome.  The  King  himself  was  pleased,  now  and  then,  to 
appear  as  an  orator.  He  often  displayed  his  enlightenment  in 
close  connection  with  superstition,  and  after  terrible  earth- 
quakes, in  which  the  people  of  old  beheld  the  signs  of  God,  he 
reassured  them  by  declaring  that  they  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
chance.  He  regarded  the  angel  of  God,  who  brought  the  law 
to  Sinai,  as  almost  a  human  messenger.  He  not  only  absolved 
others  from  the  law,  but  also  himself,  since  he  married  Mal- 
thake,  who  was  a  Samaritan,  and  his  son  Alexander  married  a 
woman  of  Cappadocia,  whose  children  grew  up  as  Gentiles.  Un- 
lawful marriages  were  characteristic  of  the  whole  family.  Viola- 
tions of  wives  and  of  maidens  were  common.  In  matters  of 
discipline,  however,  a  secret  police,  excellently  organized,  was 
vigilant,  and  there  were  unscrupulous  quaestors  appointed  for 
the  taxes  and  imposts.  He  transgressed  the  law  in  his  own 
laws,  as  for  example,  when  he  allowed  theft  to  be  condoned  by 
exile;  he  himself  countenanced  theft,  when  he  sacrilegiously 
pillaged  David's  tonib.f     He  manifested  his  arrogance  towards 

*  Griitz,  p.  308. 

t  Body  guards,  Eunucbs,  15,  7,  3.  16,  8,  1.     17,  8,  3.  10,  3.     Surroundings,  16, 
5,  1.  17,  9,  5,    Soothsayers  (under  Archelaus),  B.  J.  2,  7,  3.     Nicolaus  (a  Jew)  16. 
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religion  to  the  people  most  strongly  in  his  treatment  of  its  chief 
organs.  Instead  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  hierarchy, 
he  appointed  people  of  inferior  condition,  or  foreign  priests,  to 
the  high  priesthood  from  which  he  was  himself  excluded,  and, 
which  was  a  thing  hardly  done  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  himself, 
he  arbitrarily  appointed  and  deposed  them,  contrary  to  the  old 
ordq^'  of  succession.  He  put  an  end  to  the  Sanhedrim  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  demanded  from  his  creatures  arbitrary  judicial 
de(;isions.* 

These  extravagant  and  perverted  actions  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  external  splendour  was  much  greater  than  the  actual  and 
true  prosperity  of  that  era  of  Herod  which  its  admirers  have 
wished  to  set  forth  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  history  of 
Israel.  Herod  was  not  devoid  of  nobler  qualities,  even  although 
they  have  been  forgotten  by  the  Jews  and  Christians.  He  was 
not  merely  a  brave  leader  in  war,  a  bold  hunter  and  rider,  and 
a  sagacious  ruler ;  there  was  in  him  a  large-heartedness  and  an 
innate  nobility  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  his  people.  This  fundamental  characteristic  of  his  nature, 
inherited  from  his  father,  is  admitted  by  the  Jewish  historian, 
times  out  of  number,  and  has  been  shown  by  his  affection  for 
his  father,  mother,  and  brothers,  and  also  for  his  friends,  by  his 

7,  l'.  (a  Gentile  according  to  Gratz,  but  see  16,  2.  4):  Ireniieus,  17,  9,  4.  Eurycles 
(a  Greek)  16,  10,  1.  Sons,  15,  10.  1.  16,  7,  3.  16,  8,  3.  Herod  as  an  orator,  e.g.  15, 
11,1.  His  enlightenment,  15,5,3.  Angel,  ib.  Marriage  to  Samaritan  woman, 
17,1,3.  Alexander,  18,  5,  4.  Comp.  Salome,  15,  7,  10.  Violation,  17,11,5. 
Police,  15,  8,  4.  10,  4.  Tax  gatherers,  17,  11,  2.  Law  as  to  theft,  16,  1,  1.  Theft 
at  David's  tomb,  16,  7,  1. 

*  The  high  priests  :  (1)  Ananel  from  Babylon,  15,  2,  4,  3,  1.  (2)  Aristobulus 
the  Asmonean,  15,  3,  1.  (3)  Ananel  (a  2nd  time)  15,  3,  3.  (4)  Jesus  of  Phabus, 
15,9,  3.  (5)  Simon  Boethos  from  Alexandria  (cir.  24)  15,9,  3.  (6)  Matthias  Thco- 
philus,  17,  4,2.  (7)  Joazar  Boethos,  17,  6,  4. 13,  1.  There  is  some  mention  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  Herod's  time,  .and  afterwards  in  N.  T.  (Matt.  xvi.  59.  comp.  ii.  4. 
Mark  xiv.  55.  Acts  iv.  5.  v.  34),  and  also  in  Josephus,  but  they  are  either  incom- 
petent assemblies,  or  called  together  ad  hoc.  "  Of  (orderly  and  law-enacting)  San- 
hedrims there  is  no  trace  throughout  the  time  of  Herod  and  the  Romans."  Jost. 
1857.  p.  278.  Herod  condemned  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  death  (Ant. 
14,  9,  4)  and  the  Roman  Gabinius  (divide  et  impera)  had  previously  instituted  five 
distinct  Sanhedrims  instead  of  one  (Ant.  14,  5,  4.  B.  J.  1,  8,  5.)  which  had.  indeed, 
only  a  momentary  existence.     Gratz,  3,  145. 
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beneficence  in  good  fortune,  and  even  in  adversity.  When  in 
the  year  B.C.  37  he  spoiled  Jerusalem,  he  palliated  the  crime  with 
the  fair  sounding  words,  that  the  empire  of  the  world  would  not 
compensate  him  for  the  death  of  so  many  citizens.  When  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  25),  some  years  before 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  famine  and  sickness  devastated  the 
land,  he  sold  the  gold  and  silver  treasures  in  his  house,  and 
himself  became  poor,  while  he  bespoke  great  quantities  of  grain 
from  Egypt,  which  he  dispensed,  and  caused  to  be  made  into 
bread  :  he  clothed  the  poor,  and  fed  50,000  men  at  his  own 
expense  :  he  himself  sent  help  to  the  towns  of  Syria,  and  ob- 
tained the  immediate,  and  indeed  the  enduring  gratitude  of  the 
people  as  a  second  Joseph.*  Yet  it  was  only  the  large-hearted- 
ness  of  a  barbarian,  without  true  culture,  or  deeper  morality. 
Hence  came  the  unscrupulousness,  the  want  of  consideration 
for  the  national  peculiarities  which  he  opposed,  the  base  cun- 
ning and  vanity  which  coloured  all  his  actions,  and  hence  again, 
especially  in  later  life,  he  became  subject  to  caprices,  to  anger 
and  repentance,  to  mistrust  and  cruelty,  to  the  wiles  of  women 
and  of  eunuchs.  He  was,  in  short,  only  the  petty  tja-ant,  the 
successful  upstart  w^ho  was  self-seeking,  and  at  once  rash  and 
timid ;  a  beggar  before  Augustus ;  a  foolish  time-server  before 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world ;  a  tyrant  in  his  own  house,  and 
incapable  either  of  resisting  influence  or  of  enduring  contradic- 
tion. In  important  affairs  he  was  little  as  a  man,  and  even  as 
a  ruler,  and  his  fairest  sayings  were  only  uttered  to  his  own  con- 
demnatien. 

His  lavish  expenditure  sufficed  to  i-uin  the  land.  Even  Octa- 
vianus  and  Agrippa  used  to  say  that  the  land  was  too  narrow  for 
Herod's  haughty  pride  ;  only  the  addition  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt  would  suffice  for  his  undertakings.  The  large 
cities  might  continue  to  flourish,  Herod  himself  might,  when  he 

*  Opinion  of  the  valueof  his  reign,  15,  41,  1.  Nobility,  16,  5,  4.  B.  J.  1,  21,  12. 
Liberality  even  in  misfortune,  14,  14,  .3.  The  great  saying.  14,  16,  3.  Famine, 
1.5,  9,  1-2.     P^nduring  gratitude,  15,  9,  5. 
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began  the  building  of  the  temple^  proclaim  tlie  benefits  of  the 
long  peace,  of  tbe  riches  he  had  in  hand,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  income,  but  the  taxes  were  enormous,  and  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  remission  of  a  third  and  fourth  part,  they  were  so 
exorbitant  that  after  the  King's  death,  the  people  rose  in  revolt 
to  demand  tliat  they  should  be  lightened.  There  was  every 
expedient  for  levying  taxes :  even  the  most  necessary  market 
wares  had  their  imposts,  and  they  were  extorted  without  con- 
sideration. There  was  a  frightful  system  of  proscription  after 
the  Eoman  manner,  by  which  the  King  satisfied  his  murderous 
desires  as  well  as  his  avarice,  and  a  hateful  system  of  bribery, 
beginning  with  the  King,  continued  by  his  counsellors  and 
judges,  and  carried  out  by  the  slaves  who  collected  the  taxes. 
The  land  was  especially  agitated  by  the  drain  of  gold  into 
foreign  countries  :  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  afterwards  com- 
plained that  he  had  never  ceased  to  adorn  foreign  cities,  and 
that  those  of  his  own  country  had  consequently  fallen  into 
decay,  and  the  whole  nation,  which  had  been  delivered  to  him 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  had  become  beggars.* 

Together  with  the  extortion  of  money  there  was  involved  the 
ii'on  pressure  of  a  tyranny  which  was  designated  by  the  people 
themselves  as  a  combination  of  all  the  forms  of  despotic  govern- 
ment, exaggerated  by  inventions  of  his  own.f  In  fact,  he 
combined  all  the  evil  customs  of  the  east  with  the  new  right  of 
the  strongest  which  belonged  to  the  west.  The  dangerous 
position  of  the  upstart,  with  respect  to  the  earlier  royal  family 
and  to  the  national  aversion,  the  divisions  of  his  numerous 
family,  the  intrigues  of  a  court  of  women,  eunuchs,  barbers, 
and  frivolous  flatterers  of  every  description,  drew  him  on,  as  if 
with  demoniacal  power,  from  one  stage  of  cruelty  to  another. J 


*  The  saying  of  Oct.  Ant.  16,  5,  1.  Income,  1.5,11.  1.  Riches  in  Csesarea,  20, 
,  7.  Imposts,  16,  .5,  4.  17,  11,  2.  Market  produce,  17,  8.  4.  Remission,  15,  10, 
,  16,  2,  5.     Proscriptions,  15,  1,  2.  17,  11,  2.    Corruption,  ib.     Complaints,  ib. 

t  17,  11.  2. 

J  A  barber  is  in  fact  introduced  into  the  hist.     Ant.  16,  11,  5. 
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The  youthful  arrogance  which  sent  him  against  Jerusalem  with 
an  army^  became  uncontrollable  when  he  was  a  man,  and  when 
he  was  old  it  was  the  refinement  of  caprice  and  profligacy.*  Daily 
executions  began  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C. 
37  with  the  execution  of  Antigonus,  of  the  nephew  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  of  his  own  dependants.  Of  all  the  Sanhedrim  which  had 
sat  in  judgment  against  him  as  a  youth,  he  left  one  surlivor, 
the  Pharisee  Schemajah,  and  he  even  put  out  the  eyes  of  Hillel's 
tender-hearted  scholar,  Jochanan,  the  son  of  Zaccheus,  and 
afterwards  asked  advice  of  him.f  While  he  made  use  of  flat- 
tery abroad,  he  sought  to  protect  himself  by  terror  at  home. 
He  encircled  the  whole  land  with  bulwarks  against  revolt, 
especially  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  (Herod's  fortress)  and  Samaria, 
and  no  one  believed  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  security  of 
the  country. J  He  pardoned  no  one  whom  he  suspected:  he 
enforced  obedience  by  an  oath,  and  whoever  would  not  swear 
forfeited  his  life.  Innumerable  people  disappeared  myste- 
riously in  the  fortress  of  Hyrcania.  Life  was  forfeited  even  for 
the  offence  of  meeting  or  standing  together,  when  it  was 
noticed  by  the  countless  spies  in  the  city  and  on  the  highways, 
aTid  indeed  by  himself  in  his  rounds  by  night.  §  The  bloody 
decimation  of  his  own  family  was  most  revolting.  About  the 
year  B.C.  35  he  caused  his  wife's  brother  Aristobulus,  who  had 
been  high  priest  for  eighteen  years,  to  be  stifled  by  his  Gallic 
guards  in  a  pond  at  Jericho,  because  he  was  popular,  and  be- 
longed to  the  old  family  :  in  the  year  B.C.  31,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  he  murdered  his  grandfather-in-law  Hyrcanus,  aged 
eighty  years,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  30  or  29  his  wife  Mariamne,  and 
a  little  later  her  intriguing  mother  Alexandra,  since  they  had  be- 
come objects  of  suspicion  to  him  :  in  the  year  B.C.  25  his  brother- 

*  15,  1,  1.  2.  Corap.  the  sons  of  Baba,  slain  after  12  years'  imprisonment, 
15,  7,  10. 

t  Sanhedriin,  14,  9.  4.     Comp.  Lightfoot,  250.     Jost.  1857,  p.  269. 

X  15,8,4-5.15,11,  1.  Tiic  Maccabcan  fortresses  of  Hyrcania,  Ale.xandrion, 
Machacrus  and  MasadsB;  were  also  fortified  afresh. 

§  15,  9,  5.  1  >,  4. 
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in-law,  Kostobar,  and  a  long  line  of  friends  were  slain  :  about 
the  year  B.C.  6,  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobu- 
lus,  were  judicially  condemned  and  strangled  in  Samaria  :  and 
finally  the  diabolical  Antipater,  the  son  of  the  first  marriage, 
who,  together  with  Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  with  Alexandra, 
his  mother-in-law,  had  taken  the  greatest  part  in  the  crimes  of 
the%mily.  After  he  had  been  incited  to  commit  evil  deeds, 
Herod  relapsed  into  the  deepest  repentance  :  he  complained  of 
the  depravity  of  his  house,  he  deplored  Mariamne,  whose  place 
was  filled  by  a  second  wife  about  the  year  B.C.  24,  he  called  for 
his  sons,  whose  spirits  haunted  him.  It  was  a  witty  saying  of 
Octavianus,  who  had  often  shielded,  but  who  finally  abandoned 
his  sons  to  his  will,  that  it  was  better  to  be  one  of  Herod's 
swine  than  a  son.  Antipater's  execution  took  place  in  the 
King's  last  illness,  five  days  before  his  death  :  at  the  same  time 
he  caused  the  chief  men  of  Israel  to  assemble  on  the  race- 
course at  Jericho,  to  be  shot  down  at  his  death  :  however  much 
he  was  hated,  yet  they  must  weep  for  him,  and  so  do  him 
honour.  The  fact  can  hardly  be  disputed,  but  it  was  the  act  of 
his  last  delirium,  and  Salome  released  the  prisoners  after  his 
death,  because,  as  it  is  said,  the  King  had  altered  his  purpose.* 
But  the  nation  felt  itself  to  be  still  more  unfortunate,  and 
offended  in  its  inmost  sanctity,  by  the  reckless  Hellenism 
which  resulted  in  open  breach  of  the  law.  Their  mistrust  and 
aversion  to  Herod  were  as  tenacious  and  unyielding  as  their 
national  faith,  and  the  religious  instinct  of  the  nation  broke 
through  and  severed  all  the  delusive  glitter  which  disguised 
the  revolt  from  religion  behind  the  professions  of  honour  to- 
wards the  national  God  which  were  made  by  the  King,  and 
even  by  the  Emperor,  his  court  and  his  statesmen. t    The  nation 

*  Death  of  Aristobulus,  15,  3,  3.  Of  Hyrcanus,  15, 6, 1.  Of  Mariamne,  of  Alex- 
andra, of  the  friends,  15,  7,  1-10.  The  sons  of  Mariamne,  16,  11,  1-7.  The  second 
Mariamne,  p.  190.  Antipater,  17,  7.  Jericho,  17,6,  5.  The  malignant  influence 
of  bis  wives  and  of  his  son,  B.  J.  1,  22,  1.  16.  7,  2-5.  The  saying  of  Oct.  :  melius 
est  Herodis  porcuni  esse,  quam  filium  in  Macrob.  Saturnal.  2,  4. 

•f  Comp.  the  sacrifice  of  Agrijipa,  16,  2,  1. 
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openly  luourned  over  the  destructiou  of  their  customs,  over 
the  decline  of  then*  religion,  which  was  complete  at  all  points, 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  national  and  royal  family  by  him  who 
was  once  its  servant,  to  the  games  in  the  theatre  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  law.*  If  the  King  in  his  greed  for  honour^  silently 
desired  that  his  people  should  dedicate  to  him  as  many  images 
and  temples  as  he  had  lavished  on  their  Eoman  masters,  thc3»were 
far  more  disposed  to  break  forth  in  anger  against  the  profana- 
tions which  had  threatened  the  whole  laud  with  the  vengeance 
of  its  most  mighty  and  supreme  King.  Disguised  images  of 
men  were  suspected  to  be  among  the  trophies  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  cry  arose  with  one  voice,  that  they  could  not  be  en- 
dured in  the  holy  city :  the  King  was  constrained  to  pacify 
them,  and  caused  some  trophies  to  be  removed,  so  that  every 
one  might  see  that  no  human  image  lurked  under  the  weapons. 
Many  nov/  laughed,  but  ten  citizens  conspired  to  stab  Herod 
in  the  theatre.  The  secret  police  detected  them,  Herod  has- 
tened back  to  the  palace,  and  the  ten  were  cruelly  executed, 
but  the  informer  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people,  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs.t  In  Herod^s  last  sickness,  two  teachers  of  the 
law,  Jvidah,  the  son  of  Seriphaos,  and  Matthias,  the  son  of 
Margaloth,  believing  that  he  was  dead,  excited  the  youth  who 
were  zealous  for  the  law  by  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and 
struck  down  the  stately  heathen  eagle  on  the  temple  gates  with 
axes.  When  they  were  arrested,  they  declared  courageously  that 
Moses  was  higher  than  the  King.  They  were  condemned  by  an 
intimidated  tribunal  assembled  at  Jericho  :  Matthias  and  some 
others  were  burnt,  and  about  forty  were  executed  :  no  one  need 
regret  that  the  high  priest  Matthias  was,  as  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, superseded  by  Joazar  the  still  more  servile  son  of 
Boethos.J  The  Pharisees,  more  than  6000  in  number,  whose 
example  was  followed  by  many  others,  never  took  the  oath  to 

*  Monvnint;,  15,  8,  I.  1.  0,  5,  10,  1.  Comp.  for  tlic  scorn  of  the  Eabbi  against  the 
servus,  Lightfoot,  259.     The  jjames  contrary  to  the  law,  15,  18,  1. 

t  15,  8,  1-4.  t  17,  0,  2, 


,/ 
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the  King  and  Emperor,  wliich  Herod  had  in  other  instances 
enforced  by  terror,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  lay  hands  on  them  : 
the  fine  which  he  imposed  was  paid  for  the  sect  by  his  own 
sister-in-law,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Pheroras.  It  was, 
perhaps,  only  the  honourable  consideration  with  which  Herod 
treated  the  leader  Pollio  (Abtalion),  a  Pharisee,  and  his  scholar 
Sameas,  (Schemajah)  which  prevented  a  yet  more  serious 
catastrophe.  Careless  of  the  means,  arid  confident  of  the  ways 
of  providence,  which  miraculously  protected  and  upheld  the 
King,  Sameas  had  already  proclaimed  Herod  to  be  the  divine 
instrument  of  punishment  before  the  Sanhedrim  which  trembled 
at  the  Galilean  ruler,  and  on  this  account  he  agreed  with  Pollio 
to  admit  Herod  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sons  of  Baba.*  At  the  same  time  indeed  the 
Pharisees  hoped  that  the  arm  of  God  would  destroy  his  in- 
strument, together  with  all  his  family,  and  they  secretly  pro- 
mised the  crown  in  God^s  name  to  the  house  and  children  of 
Pheroras.  This  was  indeed  the  chief  cause  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  many  Pharisees.  But  must  not  the  flames  which,  when 
David's  tomb  was  plundered,  had  burned  up  the  sacrilegious 
party  which  accompanied  him,  at  last  lay  hold  of  himself  ?t 

Herod  the  Great's  hour  came.  Unhappy  in  mind,  repeatedly 
reconstructing  his  will  because  he  mistrusted  his  sons,  and 
latterly  consumed  by  a  frightful  disease  of  the  bowels,  the  new 
Antiochus,  who  even  on  his  death-bed  sent  forth  his  furious  and 
bloodthirsty  mandates,  died  miserably  when  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age  beneath  the  palms  of  Jericho  (before  the  Passover, 
B.  c.  4)  and  seers  pointed  out  that  the  judgment  was  divine.  J 

*  14,  9,  4.  15,  ],  1,  7.  10  (Baba),  10,4.17,2,4,  Wonderful  protection, 
14,  15,  11,  13. 

t  17,  2,  4.     Grave,  16,  7.  1. 

t  17,  6-8.  The  death  immediately  before  the  Passover,  17,  9.  3.  The  year  b.c. 
4,  or  A.u.c.  750,  may  be  deduced  from  the  duration  of  the  succeeding  reigns.  (See 
inf.)  The  reckoning  of  Josephus  (.34  years  after  the  death  of  Antigonus  (37)=3,  4 
B.C.  and  37  years  after  his  installation  as  king  (40)=3  b.c.  is  at  all  events  in  general 
agreement. 
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The  brilliant  show  which  invested  the  rule  of  the  IJiimean, 
vanished  with  the  dead  man,  and  with  his  funeral  feast,  which 
once  more  brought  the  whole  reign  before  the  nation  like  a 
vision,  with  the  corpse  laid  on  gilded  cushions,  and  decked  in 
purple,  with  crown,  sceptre  and  jewels,  with  an  escort  of 
courtiers  bearing  incense,  and  of  barbarian  soldiers.*  The  day 
of  his  death  was,  as  he  had  himself  foreseen,  a  Jewish  festival : 
the  kingdom  came  to  an  end,  and  was  divided  and  shattered  : 
his  sons  finally  ate  the  bread  of  exile,  his  numerous  family  was 
extinct  within  a  hundred  years,  and  a  curse  lay  upon  the  house 
of  Herod.f  Out  of  the  six  sons  who,  together  with  five 
daughters,  survived  from  ten  marriages  which  had  taken 
place  almost  at  the  same  time,  he  had  finally  preferred  Arrhe- 
laus,  son  of  the  Samaritan,  Malthake,  and  had  in  his  will 
appointed  him  to  be  king.J  But  in  order  to  be  tolerated 
it  was  necessary  for  Archelaus  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his 
father,  to  comply  with  every  demand,  to  diminish  taxes,  to 
abolish  the  tax  upon  markets,  and  to  release  many  prisoners. 
But  the  ferment  increased  :  the  people  deplored  the  execution 
of  the  scribes  with  loud  outcries,  they  spoke  lightly  of  the  late 
King,  and  demanded  of  Archelaus  that  he  should  punish  his 
father's  counsellors,  and  depose  Joazar  the  new  high  priest.    It 

*  17,  8,  3.  Buried  at  Hcrodium  near  Bethlehem, 
t  18,  5,  3.  The  feast-day,  B.J.  1,  33,  6.  Comp.  Griitz,  3,  426. , 
J  The  marriages  of  Herod  :  (1)  Doris,  son,  Antipater.  (2)  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Il3'rcanus.  Sons,  Aristobukis  and  Alexander  :  daughters,  Salampsio 
and  Kypros.  (3)  Mariamne,  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon  (b.c.  24).  Son, 
Herod,  the  first  husband  of  Herodias.  (4)  Malthake,  the  Samaritan;  sons,  Arche- 
laus, Antipas,  daughter,  Olympias.  (5)  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem;  sons,  Herod  and 
Philip.  (6)  Pallas,  son,  Phasael.  (7)  Phaedra;  dau.  Roxana.  (8)  Elpis;  dau. 
Salome;  (9)  and  (10)  brother's  daughter  and  a  niece,  childless.  B.  J.  1,  28,  4.  Ant. 
1 7, 1, 3. 1 8, 5 , 4  ( where  are  also  the  later  family  relations,  and  especially  those  of  the 
allied  rulers  of  Asia  Minor).  Extinction  of  the  family,  cir.  a.d.  100.  See  Jos.  Vit, 
65.  Agrippa  II.,  the  great-grandson  of  Herod  M.  survived  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(3  y.  Trajan's  Phot.  Bibl.  C.  33.).  The  emendation  advocated  by  Griitz, p.  410  of 
Tpdiavov  inYoi;  avrov  (Vespasian),  by  which  Agrippa  must  have  died  71,  72,  is 
proved  to  be  untenable  from  Jos.  Vit.  65,  whence  it  appears  that  he,  in  any  case, 
survived  the  Greek  translation  of  "  the  Wars  of  the  Jews"  (not  earlier  than  75), 
and  lived  long  after  it.     But  he  and  his  liiudred  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  Vita. 
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was  useless  to  attempt  to  appease  tliem,  for  the  passions  which 
had  been  long  repressed  must  have  their  vent :  they  were 
excited  by  the  lawyers,  who  were  more  certain  of  their  object 
than  the  people.  Therefore  at  the  passover,  B.C.  4>,  there  was 
an  open  revolt :  a  cohort  was  stoned  by  the  people,  in  order 
that  they  might  sacrifice  their  passover  lamb  in  peace,  but  the 
slayers  became  the  sacrifice  and  almost  3000  men  were  cut  down 
in  the  temple.* 

After  this  ghastly  inauguration,  Archelaus  went  to  Rome,  to 
obtain  from  Augustus  the  confirmation  which  was  indispen- 
sable. Philip  was  administrator  of  the  kingdom.  The  work  did 
little  credit  to  its  master:  the  people,  and  even  the  family  hated 
him  as  the  son  of  a  Samaritan,  and  yet  more  as  a  tyrant  and 
a  genuine  Herod.  Antipas,  his  younger  full  brother,  travelled 
to  Rome  as  his  open  rival,  secretly  supported  by  his  relations, 
and  especially  by  Salome,  as  well  as  by  the  people,  in  order  to 
make  his  father's  first  will  valid,  in  which  Antipas  was  inserted 
as  king,  out  of  hatred  to  Archelaus  and  Philip,  The  people's 
first  wish  was  not  to  have  a  Herod  at  all,  but  freedom  and  a 
Roman  ruler,  and  at  the  worst  to  have  Antipas  instead  of 
Archelaus. 

The  sons  contended  before  Augustus  through  the  mouth  of 
their  advocates.  Antipas  availed  himself  of  all  his  brother's 
weak  points,  while  Archelaus  relied  on  the  letter  of  his  father's 
last  will.  The  government  records  of  Syria  concerning  the 
resources  of  the  kingdom  again  showed  a  deficiency  of  income. 
The  Emperor,  out  of  regard  for  Herod,  who  in  a  manner  which 
is  almost  touching  had  even  in  his  will  bequeathed  millions  to 
his  benefactor,  decided  the  painful  strife  in  favour  of  Arche- 
laus. Raising  him  from  the  ground,  he  declared  that  he  was 
the  most  worthy,  but  postponed  the  final  judgment.! 

Unfortunately  fi'esh  messengers  now  came  from  Judea.  The 
whole  nation  was  in  revolt,  either  against  the  absent  Archelaus, 

*  17,  s,  4.     17,  9,  i-a.  i  ^7,0 
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or  against  the  Ilomaus,  who  had  begun  to  feel  their  position 
secure.  Quinctilius  Varus,  the  able  ruler  of  Syria,  who  had 
been  consul  in  the  year  B.C.  13,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in 
Germany,  was  surrounded  by  the  insurrection,  but  he  put  it 
down,  punished  its  authors,  and  summoned  to  Jerusalem  a  legion 
which  was  returning  to  Antioch.*  But  a  more  arbitrary  and 
rapacious  imperial  treasurer  destroyed  the  orderly  state  of  things 
so  laboriously  restored  by  Varus  :  Sabinus,  the  Procurator  of 
Syria,  appeared  in  Caesarea  and  then  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  that  Archelaus  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
secure  the  effects  which  Herod  had  left  behind  him,  the  forts, 
castles  and  treasures,  and  this  could  scarcely  have  been  doue 
merely  in  the  interests  of  a  just  partition. f  Sabinus  did  not 
understand  the  people.  Collecting  an  army,  he  marched 
through  the  land,  seizing  the  royal  fortresses  and  money, 
forcibly  and  as  a  matter  of  booty.  It  was  hatred  against  the 
Romans  rather  than  religion  which  drew  a  hundred  thousand 
to  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  men  of  Idumea,  Jericho, 
Perea,  and  Galilee,  as  well  as  of  Judea.  They  encamped  in 
three  divisions,  and  a  desperate  conflict  broke  out.  The  Romans 
set  fire  to  the  temple  courts,  and  many  were  killed,  others  des- 
troying themselves :  Sabinus  pillaged  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  on  which  Crassus,  the  robber  of  £2,000,000  had  laid 
hands  50  years  before.  The  Jews  did  not  submit,  but  sur- 
rounded Sabinus.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
disorganization:  Herod^s  disbanded  soldiers  plundered  in  Judea, 
and  the  robber  captain  Judas  arose  in  Galilee,  a  son  of  the  great 
robber  captain  Hezekiah,  and  armed  his  followers  from  the 
royal  arsenals  of  Sepphoris  :  robbers  and  slaves,  among  whom 
Simon,  who  was  dreaded  even  by  the  Romans,  was  foremost, 
crowned  themselves  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  upstart^s  dynasty, 

*  As  to  Varus  (at  least  in  Syria,  b.c.  6.  Ant.  17,5,  2.  7..  comp.  Gcrlach,  p.  20  :) 
See  Vellei.  Pat.  2,  117  :  Syriam  (divitem  pauper  ingrcssus)  paupercm  reliquit. 

f  Jos.  Ant.  17,  9,3.  10,  1  :  tTrirpoTrot;  tiov  Kaiirapog  TrpayjiaTuv.  Comp.  Ger- 
lach,  Rom.  Stalthalter  in  Syrien  and  Paliistina,  p.  I'J. 
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amid  the  general  tumult.*  But  now  the  governof  Varus 
appeared  from  Syria,  in  great  state,  with  two  legions,  with 
cavalry,  kings  and  tetrarchs,  and  furious  Arabs  :  his  son  fell 
upon  the  Gahleans,  and  destroyed  Sepphoris,  the  capital,  in 
which  Judas  had  fortified  himself,  while  Varus  himself  marched 
through  Samaria  to  Jerusalem,  destroying  and  crushing  the 
insurrection,  and  Sabinus,  its  real  instigator,  quietly  withdrew 
to  the  Mediterranean.  After  taking  a  terrible  vengeance  (2000 
were  crucified)  he  gained  more  by  his  gentleness :  he  per- 
mitted the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  ascribed  their  guilt  to 
external  influence,  to  represent  their  wishes  peaceably  to  the 
Emperor.t 

Fifty  envoys  went  to  Rome  :  8000  Jews  joined  the  procession 
into  the  city,  which  was  received  by  the  Emperor  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  They  made  loud  complaints  of  the  evils  of  Herod's 
time.  He  had  oppressed  the  people  by  taxes,  by  corruption, 
avarice,  cruelty  and  immorality.  At  no  time  of  their  history, 
not  even  after  their  return  from  exile,  had  the  nation  been  more 
wretched  :  only  the  dead  were  fortunate.  Archelaus  had  at  first 
been  joyfully  welcomed,  but  he  proved  to  be  a  true  son  of  his 
father.  Only  one  thing  was  desired  by  the  people,  namely,  to 
be  delivered  from  the  royal  authority,  and  from  such  rulers,  to 
be  annexed  to  Syria,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  { 

Archelaus  was  obliged  to  hear  all  this,  and  was  defended  by 
his  advocate  Nicolaus,  but  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  the 
damning  fact  that  the  nation  very  much  preferred  foreign  to 
native  rule,  even  after  the  forcible  invasion  of  the  Roman 
legions.  The  national  instinct  had  rightly  divined  that  a 
Roman  government,  with  all  its  arbitrary  power  and  extortion, 
must  still  be  beneficial  in  comparison  with  a  royal  authority 

*  As  to  Simon,  comp.  together  with  Jos.  17,  10,  6.  Tac.hist.  5,  9  :  post  mortem 
II.  nihil  cxpectato  Casai-c  Simo  quidam  regium  nomcn  invaserat.  Crassus,  14,  7,  1. 
After  the  plunder  of  the  soldiery,  Sabinus  saved  for  himself  400  talents. 
t  1^  10»  H.  !•  t  i7,  11,  1-2. 
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wliicli  was  intoxicated  Avitli  power,  and  at  issue  with  the  nation, 
and  the  greater  distance  of  the  ruler  was  also  encouraging,  as 
well  as  the  Eoman  consideration  for  national  peculiarities,  and 
above  all  the  principles  of  toleration  and  even  of  favour  with 
which  Augustus  regarded  the  Jews  and  their  temple.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Emperor  was  finally  influenced,  not  only  by  con- 
sideration for  Herod's  faniil}^,  but  also  by  a  calculation  of  the 
diflSculties  of  dealing  with  the  peculiar  people,  which  would  in- 
crease the  burdens  which  already  oppressed  him  in  the  East : 
Herod's  own  will  provided  the  means  of  avoiding  this  danger, 
and  the  division  of  the  country  into  three  parts  (according  to 
the  old  plan  of  Gabinius)  satisfied  the  contending  princes, 
delivered  the  people  from  their  rulers'  ambitious  dreams, 
diminished  the  force  of  rebellion,  and  secured  dependence  upon 
Rome.  Some  days  after  hearing  the  envoys,  the  Emperor,  in 
accordance  with  the  will,  appointed  Archelaus  ethnarch 
(national  ruler)  of  Judea,  of  Idumea,  and  of  Samaria,  of  the 
other  portions  he  gave  half  as  atetrarchy  to  Antipas,  and  half  to 
Philip,  who  had  ma^e  his  appearance  in  Eome,  and  was  favoured 
by  Varus :  to  the  former  tetrarch  (or  ruler  of  a  fourth  part),  he 
gave  Batanea,  Trachonitis  and  Gaulon,  to  the  latter  Galilee  and 
Perea.  He  followed  Pompey's  example  in  reannexing  to  Syria 
some  Greek  cities,  Gaza,  Gadara,  and  Hippo,  which  had  been 
formerly  acquired  by  the  Asmoneans.  Archelaus  was  content : 
he  retained  the  important  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Sebaste,  Ca)sarea, 
and  Joppa,  and  the  largest  revenue,  600  talents,  or  about 
£120,000,  while  Antipas  had  only  a  third,  and  Philip  a  sixth 
part,  and  Augustus  promised  moreover  that  he  should  retain 
the  title  of  king.  The  rest  of  the  family  shared  the  inheritance, 
and  especially  Salome,  the  king's  sister,  to  whom  Augustus 
showed  more  consideration  than  was  prescribed  by  the  will : 
Augustus  reserving  only  some  memorials,  renounced  the  be- 
quests' to  himself.* 

*  17,   11.  4,   5.  B.  J.    2,  6,  3.      The   partition  in  accordance  with   tlie  will, 
17,  8,  1. 
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The  professions  of  Arclielaus  were  not,  however,  fulfilled.  In 
his  hands  the  gentleness  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  became 
tyranny,  both"  towards  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  cruelty,  he  was  a  sensual  Idumean,  revelling  in  ban- 
quets, and  licentiously  putting  away  his  wife  Mariamne,  in  order 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  murdered  brother  Alexander,  the 
Cappadocian  princess  Glaphyra.  He  offended  against  the  law 
both  by  this  marriage  to  his  brother's  widow,  who  was  not 
childless,  and  who  quickly  pined  away  out  of  remorse  for  her 
late  unfaithfulness  to  Alexander,  and  by  trifling  with  the  high 
priesthood,  which  he,  like  his  father  Herod,  thrice  changed,  ap- 
pointing his  creatures  of  the  house  of  Boethos.*  He  satisfied 
his  taste  for  architecture  by  additions  to  the  fortifications  of 
Jericho,  and  by  the  building  of  Archelais.  Dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  in  a  peaceful  form,  when  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Samaritans,  who  had  up  to  this 
time  been  favoured,  sent  embassies  to  Kome,  on  the  strength 
of  the  good  wishes  which  the  Emperor  had  expressed  for  the 
land,  and  in  concert  with  the  brothers  of  Archelaus  (a.d.  6 — 7).t 
The  Emperor  was  so  displeased,  that  without  troubling  himself  to 
write,  he  charged  that  prince's  commissioner  in  Rome  to  sum- 
mon Archelaus  at  once  thither  from  Judea.     A  dream,  and  its 


The  first  will  (Antipas  King)  C.  6,  1.  Tac.  hist.  5,  9  :  gentem  coercitara  liberi 
Herodis  tripartito  rcxere.  The  three  cities  belonged  to  the  Asmonean  dominion. 
Ant.  13,  15,  4.  Pompey,  14,  4,  4.  As  to  the  titles  of  ethnarch  and  tetraixh,  comp. 
Winer.  Archelaus  had  above  £120,000,  Antipas  above  £40,000,  Philip  £20,000. 
Salome's  inheritance  consisted  of  the  whole  province  of  Ashdod,  Phasaclis  (valley  of 
Jericho)  together  with  Jarania  of  Philistia,  as  well  as  much  money  in  the  royal 
fortress  of  Ascalon,  which  was  added  by  Augustus.  Ant.  17, 16,  1.  8.  1.  17,  11,  5. 
18,  2,  2.  B.  J.  2,  9,  1.  The  gigantic  gifts  to  the  imperial  house,  17,  8,  1.  17,  11, 
5.     The  tetrarchy  of  Perea  had  under  Herod  his  brother  Pheroras,  15,  10,  3. 

*  At  first  from  the  father  Joazar  :  then  his  brother  Eleazar,  17, 13, 1  :  then  (ib.) 
Jesus  son  of  Sia,  then  again  Joazar,  18,  1,  1.  (Ewald  says,  without  warrant,  that 
it  was  done  by  the  Romans.) 

t  The  Samaritans  had  at  first  been  quietly  freed  by  Augustus  from  a  fburth  of 
the  contributions  to  Archelaus,  after  the  war  with  Varus.  Ant.  17,  11,  4.  Hence 
the  turbulence  in  the  time  of  Coponius.  18,  2,  2. — 10  years.  Ant.  17,  3,  2.  (B.  J. 
2,  7,  3,  9:)=759— 760=^6— 7.     Ewald,  4,  645:  A.D.  5.  Gratz,  p.  204.  7. 
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interpretation  by  Siiuon  the  Essene,  lintl  prepared  Arcliclaus  for 
the  worst.  The  Emperor  heard  him,  banished  him  to  Vienne, 
confiscated  his  possessions,  and  annexed  the  whole  country,  to- 
gether with  the  holy  city,  to  the  province  of  Syria.  A  procurator, 
possessing  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  with  great  powers, 
controlled  by  the  imperial  ruler  of  Syria,  was  to  carry  on  the 
immediate  government  of  the  country.  His  aunt  Salome,  who 
had  opposed  him,  was  enriched  with  Archelais  near  Jericho, 
and  with  its  palm  groves.  The  long-suffering  of  Augustus 
was  exchanged  for  a  sudden  storm.  The  people's  desire  was 
now  fulfilled,  in  order  to  embitter  the  sufferings  which  came 
upon  them  by  the  reflection  that  they  had  so  willed  it.* 

The  very  first  year  (a.  d.  7,  37  years  after  the  battle  of 
Actium)  inaugurated  the  new  dominion  with  blood,  fore- 
shadowing the  end  by  its  tragic  beginning.  P.  Sulpicius 
Quirinius,  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  but  who  had  become  con- 
sul by  his  merits,  who  had  been  repeatedly  of  service  in  the 
east,  and  was  a  brave  soldier  and  true  servant  of  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  of  Tiberius,  (a.  d.  21)  made  his  appearance  as 
the  ruler  of  Syria,  with  a  commission  from  Augustus  to  raise 
the  contribution  from  Syria  and  Judea  by  a  tax  which  was  also 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus.  He  came  with  the 
knight  Copouius,  who  had  been  appointed  Procurator  of  Judea, 
bringing  a  small  force  and  apparently  without  suspicion  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task.f    The  Jews  however,  both  I'ich  and  poor. 


*  17,  13,  2.  18,  2,  2.  B.  J.  2,  7,  3-4.  For  Procurator,  comp.  Tac.  ann.  15,  44, 
Jos.  B.  J.  2,9,2:  iTrirpoTro^,  tTTiixeXijri'jQ,  Ant.  18,  4,  2,  also  i7r«px:''C>  Ant.  18,2,2. 
(Pbilo  'inrapx^S  tT'iTpoirog,  leg.  1033,  t'lyii^iiov,  Ant.  18,  3.  1.  The  commissioners, 
B.  J.  2,  8,  1.  Ant.  18.  1,  1.  Augustus  in  person  furnished  Syria,  as  provincia 
valitlior  with  legati  Csesaris,  legati  consular  es,  pi-a;sides,  rectores.  Suet.  Oct.  47,  88. 
Position  of  the  procurators.  (Theirown  finance,  comp.  Sabinus)  see  Winer  ,Procurators. 
Vitellius  (who  had  indeed  a  special  commission,  Tac.  ann.  6,  32)  even  ventured  to 
suspend  Pilate,  Ant.  18,  4,  2.  Salome,  18.  2,  2.  B.  J.  2,  9,  1.  Comp.  Ant.  17,  13,  1- 

t  Comp.  as  to  Quirinius,  Jos.  Ant.  18.  1,  1.  Tac.  ann.  2,30.  3,  48:  but  (in  spite 
of  his  descent)  impiger  militi*  et  acribus  ministeriis  consulatum  sub  Divo  Augus- 
to  (a.  u.  c.  720)  mox  expugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Ilomonadcnsium  castellis  insignia 
triuniphi  adcptus,  datusijuc  rector  C.  Cssari  Armeniam  obtinenti  Tibcrium  quoque 
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were  at  once  opposed  to  a  measure  wlaicli  proclaimed  slavery 
instead  of  freedom,  and  exhaustion  instead  of  prosperity.  The 
high  priest  Joazar,  son  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  who  had  been 
favourable  to  Herod  and  to  RomC;  and  who  had  repeatedly  held 
office  under  Herod  and  Archelaus,  as  a  fit  tool  for  each  breach 
of  the  law,  succeeded  in  making  the  people  at  last  consent 
to  the  ill-omened  work.*  But  he  was  not  wholly  successful. 
The  opposition  came  from  the  Jewish  orthodox  parties,  from 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Judas  the  Galilean  (or  Gaulonitc) — 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Judas  the  son  of  a  robber, 
who  had  contended  for  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Herod 
and  was  born  at  the  city  of  Gamala  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  sea  of  Gennesareth — in  concert  with  Zadok  the  Shammaic 
disciple  of  the  Pharisees,  who  was  himself  a  Pharisee  in  all  his 
principles,  declared  this  tax  to  be  an  offence  by  the  Eoman  power 
against  the  one  king  and  ruler  of  Israel :  they  did  not  merely 
remain  in  the  schools,  but  came  before  the  people,  demanding 
that  slavery  should  be  exchanged  for  freedom,  and  promising 
the  help  of  God,  the  one  Lord,  and  eternal  rewards  in  the  event 
of  failure,  t  This  was  a  pleasing  and  popular  exhortation,  doubly 
effective  in  the  mouth  of  a  Pharisee  :  in  spite  of  the  late  trust 
in  Rome,  it  might  have  set  the  whole  land  in  a  flame,  if  there 

Rhodi  agentem  coluerat.  C.  Caesar  in  Armenia  from  A.  u.  c.  753,  ob.  Feb.  757.  Tib. 
at  Rho.les,  748-755.  Qui.  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius  in  bis  position  as  rector  about 
754=A.D.  I.  Sueton.  Tib.  12.  Tac.  ann.  3,  48.  Comp.  Gerlacb.  p.  42.  According 
to  Mommsen,  res  gestae  div.  Aug.  1865,  p.  123,  Quir.  succeeded  Lollius.  This  is 
improbable.  See  the  hist,  of  the  birth.  Quir.  was  therefore  in  Armenia  about  753- 
754=B.c.  1.  Comp.  also  Suet.  Tib.  49.  The  name  is  Quirinius,  Kvpriviog,  Kvpiviog 
(Strabo)  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Tac.  and  of  the  0.  T.  (also  Sin.):  On  the  other  hand 
Vat.  It.  Vulg.  gives  Kvptlvoc,  Quirinus.  Comp.  Bleek,  Synopt.  I.  69.  Mommsen. 
Gerlacb.  Rom.  Statthalter,  p.  36.  Ewald,  5,  16.  The  date  :  Arch,  deposed  end  of 
759  (Summer,  759-760)  Quir.  and  census,  37  y.  after  Actium^Sept.  759-760  . 
therefore  Quir.  hardly  (Mommsen,  115),  759,  but  in  the  spring  of  760. 

*  17,  6,4.  13,1,  18,  1,  1. 

f  Griitz  confounds  this  Judas  with  the  son  of  a  robber,  whose  appearance  is, 
however,  described  by  Joscphus  quite  differently  and  much  more  unfavourably. 
Ant.  17,  10,  5.  Griitz,  p.  201.  The  Tharisaic  :  Ant.  18.  1,  1.  6.  ra  \onra  irdvTa 
Ty  yvwfijj  Tuiv  ^apiaaUov  onoXoynvcrt.  Zadok,  a  disciple  of  Schammai,  Griitz, 
p.  208. 
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had  uot  boon  a  split  between  the  Pharisees  themselves,  dividing 
the  moderate  and  intelligent  politicians  from  the  more  violent 
men,  (Zealots,  Kannaim).  Judas  however  attracted  many  out 
of  the  schools,  aS  well  as  a  multitude  of  the  people.  The 
insun'ection  assumed  great  dimensions.  The  goods  of  those 
peaceable  men  who  submitted  to  the  Gentiles  as  a  matter  of 
discipline,  were  plundered,  and  their  houses  burned,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  subsequent  dagger  band  (Sicarii). 
Quirinius  with  his  weak  force  must  have  been  in  some  straits, 
until,  as  it  appears,  assistance  from  Syria  turned  the  scale,  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  Judas  fell,  and  nothing  remained  for  his 
followers  but  the  steadfast  heroism,  which  was  admired  even 
by  Josephus,  under  all  kinds  of  torture,  and  even  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  sufferings  of  their  kindred  and  friends.  In 
this  manner  the  tax  was  "  accomplished."  But  when  it  was 
accomplished,  Quirinius  conceded  to  the  people  that  Joazar, 
who  had  become  odious  to  them,  should  be  deposed.*  Still  the 
silent  wrath  of  all  the  devout  remained,  not  merely  against  the 
hateful  word  census,  by  which  they  afterwards  called  every 
money  payment,  but  against  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  of  which  they  were  conscious  at 
every  moment,  even  in  the  most  offensive  records,  in  which  the 
name  of  Moses  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  Emperor.  Jose- 
phus has  called  the  sect  of  the  Galileans  the  fourth  religious  sect 
or  philosophy,  together  with  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and 
Essenes.  If  it  is  to  be  so  called,  it  was  the  philosophy  which 
had  the  strongest  influence  on  every  day  life,  and  which  main- 
tained its  principles  with  the  greatest  obstinacy:  it  was  indeed, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  politic  Pharisee  Josephus, 
simply  and  unreservedly  Pharisaism,  which  had  from  the  first 
declared  war  on  Rome,  which  had  greater  influence  than  any 
sect,  represented  under  each  fresh  Emperor  by  fresh  leaders, 
and  especially  by  Judas  who  still  lived  in  his  sons  and  succes- 

*  Not  from  an  uuknown  reason.    Ewald,  5,  31, 

S 
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sors,  James,  Simon,  Menahem,  and  Eleazar :  the  undying  cry 
of  Freedom  and  God,  the  one  only  Lord !  was  only  silenced 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  fana- 
ticism, and  Eleazar  at  Masada  escaped  servitude  to  Eome  by 
his  own  sword,  together  with  the  last  thousand  of  free  men. 
But  even  in  the  second  century  together  with  Justin  and  Hege- 
sippus  the  Talmud  mention  the  Galileans.* 

In  the  first  seven  years  after  their  incorporation  into  the 
Eoman  empire,  Judea  and  Samaria  prospered.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple with  Augustus  to  spare  the  provinces,  and  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  Jewish  procurators  was  in  favour  of  this  maxim.f 
In  the  religious  question  which  was  so  hot  at  that  time  on 
account  of  the  dechne  of  heathenism  and  the  advance  of  the 
religions  of  the  East  into  the  empire,  Augustus,  who  was 
himself  enlightened,  followed  the  advice  of  Maecenas  for  the 
moment  in  holding  the  middle  way  of  prudent  pohcy.J  He 
wished  to  support  the  religion  of  Eome,  but  also  to  maintain 
the  national  worship  of  the  provinces.  §  Therefore  he  showed 
his  personal  contempt  for  foreign  religions,  offering  no  sacrifice 
in  Jerusalem  (b.c.  20),  even  although  he  interested  himself  in 
inquiries  about  the  God  of  the  Jews,  a  fact  from  which  Philo 
deduced  too  wide  conclusions,  and  he  commended  his  grandson, 
young  C.  Csesar,  for  passing  by  Jerusalem  as  a  Eoman  (about 
the  year  of  Jesus'  birth)  without  offering  sacrifice  :  but,  at  the 
same  time  he,"  like  Caesar  and  unlike  Cicero,  was  so  anxious  to 

*  17,  13,  5.  IS,  11,  6.  B.  J.  2,  8,  1.  7,  8,  1.  Also  Acts  v.  35  (indeed  with  incor- 
rect date,  40-50.  a.d.!)  Joazar  deposed,  18,  2,  1.  The  records  (e.g.  of  divorce) 
mention  God  or  Moses  together  with,  and  after  the  emperor,  Herzfeld,  3,  386, 
Gratz,  3,  209.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  later  Zealots.  But  Jos.  places  them 
throughout  in  the  closest  connection  with  Judas,  until  the  movement  spread  to 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere.  Jos.  B.  J.  7.  8-11.  Just.  Tryph.  80.  Heges,  in  Eus. 
4,22. 

t  See  the  principles  of  Augustus,  Dio.  Cass.  53,  23.  Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  1,  9  :  jus 
apud  cives,  modestiam  apud  socios.  Monum.  Ancyr.  ed  Mommsen,  1865  :  externas 
gentes,  quibus  tuto  parcere  poteri,  conservare  quam  excidere  malui,  iii.  14. 

t  Dio.  Cass,  52,  36.  41. 

§  Phil.  leg.  ad.  Caj.  1014  :  Toaavrijv  Troiarai  rf/c  /3£/3aiw(T£we  rwv  Trap 
iKdaroig  n-arpi'wv,  '6(7r}v  Kai  twv  puJiiaiKCJv.     Comp.  Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  2,  19. 
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give  no  offence  to  the  Jewish  religion  that,  after  CoBsar's 
example,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Jewish  government,  he 
protected  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  every  way, 
and  permitted  conti-ibutions  and  embassies  for  the  Temple 
sacrifice,  treating  the  Jews,  who  had  become  very  numerous  in 
Rome  since  the  campaigns  of  Pompey  and  Gabinius,  as  the 
clients  of  Cassar  in  their  spacious  quarter  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber,  showing  great  consideration  for  their  religion,  their 
customs  and  their  prosperity,  and  establishing  the  Jewish  council 
at  Alexandria  :  after  the  incorporation  of  Judea,  he  appointed 
a  burnt  sacrifice  of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  be  offered  daily  in 
perpetuity,  out  of  his  own  income,  and  to  this  the  Empress 
Livia  and  other  members  of  the  family  added  sacred  gifts  in 
the  form  of  cups  and  vessels  to  be  used  for  the  drink-offering.* 
In  this  manner  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  restorer 
of  religion,  and  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  Judea,  of  being 
its  liberal  protector,  and  this  toleration  was  in  fact  of  service 
in  a  way  he  had  not  intended,  in  the  slow  but  certain  conquest 
of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  at  first  by  Judaism,  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  and  higher  religion,  and  then  by  Christianity.f 

Yet,  if  we  tui'n  to  Palestine,  we  shall  find  peaceful  times  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Philo  could  boast  that  during  this 
reign  no  one  in  the  whole  Roman  Empire  ventured  to  meddle 
with  the  Jews 4  There  were  three  Procurators  in.  quick  suc- 
cession, Coponius,  Marcus  Ambivius,  and  Annius  Rufus,  in 
whose  time  Augustus  died  (a.d.  14).  Their  names  are  barely 
mentioned,  except  that  under  Ambivius,  King  Herod's  sister 

*  Personal  respect  of  Augustus,  Suet.  Octav.  93,96.  Philo, p.  1035, knows  nothing 
of  a  sacrifice  by  Augustus  when  he  was  in  Syria.  C.  Csesar,  Suet,  Oct.  93.  The  Jewish 
religion  protected  by  Csesar  and  A.  (Ant.  14,  8.  10.  Suet.  Ca.ss.  84)  and  Octavianus, 
as  well  as  by  Agrippa,  16,  2,  3,6,4.  (Comp.  12,  32.).  Phil.  leg.  1014.  1035.  Respect 
paid  to  the  Sabbath  worship  of  the  Jews  in  Rome  in  the  monthly  distributions  of 
money  and  bread,  1014.  The  sacrifices  and  sacred  offerings,  1014,  1036.  The 
earlier  heathen  (and  Asiatic)  rnlers  had  also  presented  gifts  to  the  temple.  Jos.  Ant. 
13.  3,  1.  Cicero's  brutality  to  the  Jews  (b.c.  59),  orat.  pro  Flacc.  28. 

f  Liv.  4,20:  tcmplorum  conditor  et  restitutor,  Vcllcj.  2,  89  :  sacris  honos  regti- 
tutus.     Comp.  Ilorat.  Sueton,  i.e.  Phil.  leg.  1014.  J  1015. 

s  2 
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Salome  obtained  her  inheritance  by  the  favour  of  the  Empress 
Julia  (Livia).  The  tranquillity  of  their  administration^  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Procurator  Pilate,  proves  that 
these  governors  tolerated  Judaism,  even  so  far  as  to  carry  the 
Roman  banners  through  the  city,  without  the  image  of  the 
Emperor.*  The  Jewish  worship  was  only  obliged  to  submit  to 
one  innovation  after  their  incorporation  :  there  were  two  daily 
sacrifices  for  the  Emperor  and  for  the  Romans  at  the  national 
expense,  as  well  as  hecatombs  on  feast  days  :  prayers  were 
also  said  for  the  Emperor  in  the  synagogues,  and  they  took 
part  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Rome  "  so  far  as  the  law  per- 
mitted." This  relation  to  heathenism  was  justified  by  the 
orthodox  Jewish  belief  that  even  slavery  was  appointed  by 
God,  and  that  its  instruments  were  divine :  there  was  the 
alleviating  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  himself  offered 
sacrifice,  and  was  a  Jew  to  the  Jews.f 

Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  changed  the  system  of 
Procurators  when  he  began  his  reign  (in  August,  a.d.  14), 
notably  as  to  the  gentle  treatment  of  the  province.^  He  only 
appointed  two  governors  in  the  course  of  his  twenty-two  years^ 
reign  (14-27),  Valerius  Gratus,  who  held  his  ofiice  for  eleven 
years  (a.d.  14-35),  and  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  administration 
lasted  for  ten  years  (a.d.  26-36.) §  The  spirit  of  government 
was  also  changed  by  its  long  duration,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  Empire  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tyrannical  temper  of  Tiberius  extended 
to  the  provinces ;  and  next,  the  religious  indifierence  of  the 

*  Jos.  Ant.  18,  2,  2.  3,  1.  B.  J.  2,  9,  1. 

t  Jos.  B.  J.  2, 10.  4.  5,  13,  6.  c.  Ap.  2,  6.  Phil.  leg.  1031.  Hecatombs  for  Calig. 
thrice,  1041 .  Monraing  for  Drusilla  in  Flaec.  973.  Prayers  in  the  synagogue,  972. 
Divine  fate,  comp.  Isaiah  (c.  45)  or  Pharis.  and  Josephus.  Tragic  consciousness 
of  slavery,  Neh.  ix.  36.     Salva  lege  Phil.  leg.  1031. 

X  Motive  for  change,  Jos.  Ant  18,  6,  5.  Tac.  Ann.  1,  80.  Suet.  Tib  32.  Later 
indifference,  Suet.  Tib.  41.  Yet  Aug.  must  have  altered  the  system  after  the  clades 
Vari.  (a.d.  9)  Suet.  Oct.  23. 

§  This  is  also  the  reckoning  of  Ewald,  5,  33,  and  of  Gerlach,  p.  54.  Griitz  as- 
sijins  17  21  toVal.  Gratus,  28-31  to  Pilate,  both  false.     Jos.  Ant.  18,  2,2. 
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Emperor,  who  had  faith  only  in  destiny  and  in  mathematics, 
and  who  in  consequence  (in  the  Augustan  spirit,  as  he  believed) 
displayed  his  enmity  to  the  Jewish  colony  in  the  capital,  and 
also  to  those  included  in  the  dominion  of  Palestine,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unscrupulous  behaviour  of  some  scribes  to  a 
distinguished  Roman  proselyte  (Fulvia).*  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  in  compliance  with  the  Emperor's  wishes,  or  with  those 
of  his  powerful  minister  Sejanus,  even  if  the  former  substan- 
tially desired  to  maintain  the  temple  privileges,  and  as  Philo 
expresses  it,  continued  throughout  his  reign  to  maintain  them.f 
In  the  four  first  years  of  his  government,  Valerius  Gratua 
changed  the  high  priests  four  times,  until,  about  the  year  a.d. 
18,  he  found  in  the  Sadducee  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas,  a  willing 
instrument,  who  continued  in  office  for  about  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  Pilate  ceased  to  be  Procurator.  J  In  consequence  of  tho 
extortions  of  the  governors,  of  the  procurators,  and  of  tho 
quaestors,  the  aspirations  of  the  nation  for  relief  reached 
Rome,  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  rule  of  Valerius  Gratus.§ 
But  the  more  violent  and  bloody  conflicts  first  began  under 
Pilate,  of  whose  character  we  shall  speak  afterwards,  in  the 
first  place  on  account  of  the  Roman  standards,  then  on  account 
of  the  use  made  of  the  monies  belonging  to  the  Temple,  and 
still  later  on  account  of  the  dedication  of  golden  shields  in  the 
palace  of  Jerusalem ;  towards  the  end  of  his  rule,. there  were 
disturbances  in  Jerusalem,  where  ho  slew  the  Galileans  who 
were  sacrificing  at  a  feast,  and  in  Samaria,  where  he  put  down 

*  Irreligion  of  the  Emperor,  Suet.  69.  circa  Deog  ac  religiones  negligentior, 
quippe  addictus  mathematicte.  Tac.  Ann.  1,  73 :  Deorum  injurias  Diis  curas.  Dio. 
Cass.  57,  15.  E.Kpulsion  of  the  Jews.Tac.  Ann.  2,  85.  Suet.  36.  Phil.  leg.  1015. 
Jos.  Ant.  18,  3.     In  the  spirit  of  Augustus,  Tac.  4,  37.  2,  49. 

t  Phil.  leg.  1033. 

X  Ant.  18,2.2.  Gratz,  3,313:  cir.  A.D.  27-38  !  As  to  Caiaphas,  comp.  my  Gesch. 
Chr.  p.  239. 

§  Tac.  Ann.  2,  42.  An  example  of  an  extortionate  ruler  of  Syria,  Varus,  Veil. 
Pat.  2,  117  :  pecuniae  quam  non  contcrator,  Syria,  cui  prsfuerat  declaravit,  quara 
pauper  divitcm  ingressus  dives  paupercm  rcliquit.  Thus  Pliilo  of  a  Quaestor, 
Capito  in  Palestine,  under  Calig.  leg.  1020.     So  again  of  Pilate,  p.  1033. 
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a  religious  movement  with  cruelty.*  The  particulars  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  state  of  religion.  The 
remark  was  already  justified,  that  the  sons  of  King  Herod 
might  get  credit  as  protectors  of  the  national  religion  when 
compared  with  the  Eomans.f  The  tyrant  moreover,  graspiag, 
harsh  and  malignant  as  he  was,  soon  learned  to  respect  a  nation 
which  was  even  more  indomitable,  and  the  Emperor  himself  in 
his  later  years,  after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  according  to  Philo's 
account,  confirmed  the  governor's  feeling  of  respect,  by  declar- 
ing himself  a  benefactor  and  protector  of  the  religion  which 
helped  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  State,  and  by  strictly  for- 
bidding the  decoration  of  the  palace  at  Jerusalem.^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  Jewish  worship  was 
carried  on  in  peace.  The  feasts  were  celebrated  with  the  same 
splendour  as  before,  and  even  a  man  like  Pilate  was  obliged  to 
recognise  the  gracious  custom  of  granting  a  pardon  at  the 
Passover  :  Eoman  troops,  however,  at  least  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, and  often  more,  kept  guard  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  fort  Antonia  which  commanded  it,  and  the  Procu- 
rator had  his  residence  in  Csesarea  with  a  chosen  body  of 
Eomans,  whence  he  could  make  his  appearance  in  Jerusalem, 
by  way  of  Antipatris,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ruler  of 
Syria  often  attended  the  feasts  at  which  the  nation  was  parti- 
cularly disposed  to  display  its  temper.  §     The  liberal  influence 

*  Jos.  Ant.  18,  2,  2.  3,  1-2.  4,  1.  Phil.  leg.  1033.  f. 

t  It  is  a  very  instructive  fact  that  the  people  of  Jerusalem  arrayed  the  four  sons 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  surviving  kindred  against  the  shiekls  of  Pilate.  This  dis- 
position continued  under  Calig.  and  Claudius. 

J  Jos.  Ant.  18,3,  1.  Phil.  1034,  comp.  more  exact  details  on  the  state  of  religion. 

§  Jos.  Ant.  18,  2,  2.  20,  5,  3.  B.  J.  2, 12,  1.  Residence  of  Csesarea,  Ant.  18,3, 1. 
Phil.  p.  1034.  The  road  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  in  forced  marches,  in  24 
hours,  reconciled.  Acts  xxiii.  22,  23.  Antipatris  (named  after  Herod's  father)  an 
intermediate  station  in  Jos.  Act.  also  in  Talmud.  (Comp.  u.  Calig.)  The  minimum 
garrison  at  Jerusalem,  1000  men,  one  cohort  (TTrtTpa,  rciKtig,  xi^'apx°C=tribunus) 
B.  J.  2,  15,  6.  3,  4,  2,  Ant.  20,  5,  3.  Acts  xxiii.  23  :  also  cavalry.  Acts  ib.  Ant.  20, 
8,  6.  Paul  escorted  by  470  men,  comp.  Acts,  ib.  Reinforcements  came  from 
Samaria,  Ant.  18,  3,  1,  and  from  Ctesarea,  B.  J.  2,  15,  3.  Hence  B.  J.  5,  5,  8,  is 
inaccurate,  B.  J.  5,  5,  8  ;  a  rci y/ui  =^legio  (comp.  B.  J.  2,  18,  9,  12  ;  2,  19,  7.  the 
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of  tlio  scribes  offered  no  opposition,  and  even  tlio  judicial 
powers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  met  in  Jerusalem,  had  only 
an  apparent  existence,  since  its  sittings  were  sanctioned,  and 
its  convictions  confirmed,  by  the  Procurator,  since  the  time  of 
Coponius.* 

The  fall  of  Pilate  procured  concessions  for  the  nation,  such 
as  they  had  scarcely  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  governor  of  Syria,  Lucius  Vitellius,  whose  son  was  after- 
wards Emperor,  who  was  more  esteemed  in  Palestine  than 
afterwards  in  Eome,  to  which  he  carried  his  eastern  manners, 
not  only  lightened  the  taxes  and  gratified  the  people  by  first 
deposing  Pilate,  and  then  the  high-priest  Caiaphas,  but  he  de- 
livered up  the  high  priest's  garment,  which  had  been  carefully 
retained  in  the  fort  Antonia  by  the  Maccabees,  by  Herod  and 
Archelaus,  and  had  only  been  produced  for  the  feast-days  and 
great  sacrifices.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  37  he  refrained,  at 
the  request  of  the  leaders,  from  marching  through  the  land  with 
his  troops  and  standards,  although  he  was  hastening  to  the  aid 
of  Antipas  against  the  Arabs :  he  also  went  to  the  feast  with 
Antipas,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  God,  in  which  he  scarcely  fol- 

ordinary  garrison.  There  were  Italian  eohorts  in  Cnesarea  (Acts  x.  1.  xxvii.  1,)  in 
Caesareaand  Samaria,  altogether  5  cohorts,  2  alae.  Ant.  19,  9,  2.  B.  J.  2,  4,  1).  Gar- 
risons also  in  Ascalon,  B.  J.  3,  2.  1,  and  in  the  fortresses.  In  the  ivhole  land  about 
one  lerjion^-iOOO  to  10,000  men.  Comp.  17,  10,  1.  B.  J.  5,  5,  8,  7,  1,  2  :  probably 
a  portion  of  the  three  Syrian  legions  which  were  there  in  a.  u.  c.  750,  and  which,  in 
776,  after  the  incorporation,  were  raised  to  four.  Tac.  Ann.  4,  23,  h.  2,4.  Ant.  10,  9. 
B.J.  2,  18,  9.  Sec  also  Mommsen,  46.  See  for  the  localities  of  Jerusalem  the 
Hist.  Jesus. 

*  Coponius  comes  with  the  jus  gladii.  Bell.  Jud.  2,  8,  1,  Comp.  the  trial  of 
Jesus.  (Joh.  xviii.  31)  and  again,  p.  184,  Anm.  Winer,  2,  641.  Gratz,  3,  492. 
The  relation  of  the  Romans  to  the  Sanhedrim  will  be  defined  by  succeeding  facts. 
(l)  The  Romans  sanctioned  the  Sanhedrim,  Acts  xxiii.  15,  20.  Jos.  Ant.  20,  9,  1, 
and  indeed  since  they  appealed  to  it,  or  allowed  an  appeal  to  be  made,  Acts  xxiii. 
15.  (2)  The  Romans  here  confirmed  capital  punishment.  B,  J.  2,  8,  1.  Comp.  Ant. 
20,  9,  1,  John  xviii.  31.  (3)  The  Romans  were  very  well  received,  Ant.  20,  9, 1,  as 
long  as  there,  was  no  question  of  executions.  (4)  Since  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius  (41)  Agrippa  M.  at  first,  then  his  brother  Herod  (after  46)  afterwards 
Agrippa  II.  had  the  dnifjiiXiia  lepoij  (Ant.  20,  1,2.  20,  9,7)  and  Agrippa  convoked 
a  Sanhedrim  (20,  9,  6.)  But  his  competence  to  do  so  was  a  disputed  point  between 
him,  the  high-priest,  and  Rome,  20,  9.  1. 
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lowed  Pilate's  example.*  Immediately  after  this,  tlie  crazy  C. 
Caligula,  who  was  on  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars,  began  his  attacks 
onTTudaism,  (a.  d.  38-40)  :  but  when  these  terrible  years  were 
past,  the  Emperor  Claudius  repeatedly  and  expressly  asserted 
the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  placing  religion  and  the 
temple  rites  under  the  personal  charge  of  the  Jewish  royal 
family  which  was  once  more  reviving,  and  it  went  so  far  that 
Roman  soldiers  who  derided  the  Jewish  religion  were  exe- 
cuted.f  All  these  concessions,  and  even  the  fact  that  many 
captains  and  soldiers  were  favourable  to  Judaism,  did  not  ex- 
clude maltreatment,  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  the  anguish  of 
oppression  :  and  Claudius  himself,  after  the  death  of  his  friend 
Agrippa,  (a.d.  44)  appointed  Procurators  in  the  person  of 
Cumanus,  and  especially  of  the  cruel  Claudius  Felix  (a.d.  52) 
who,  supported  by  the  powerful  freedmen  who  were  the  Im- 
perial advisers,  and  relying  on  their  soldiers  and  on  tho 
fortifications  of  Herod,  prepared  the  way  for  the  desperate 
national  resistance  under  Nero.  J 

While  Judea  and  Samaria  endured  the  long  trials  of  subjec- 
tion to  Rome,  the  rest  of  Palestine  was  under  the  rule  of 
Herod^s  sons.  They  were  the  miniature  likeness  of  their  father, 
hindered  from  his  magnificent  influence,  at  once  by  the  narrowed 
limits  of  the  country,  and  by  their  diminished  vigour  both  in 
talents  and  in  passions.  His  virtues  and  failings  were  how- 
ever remarkably  distributed :  Archelaus  represented  Herod's 
worst  side ;  Philip  bore  his  best  features,  and  Antipas  took  the 
middle  part,  falling  heir  to  that  which  was  little  and  base  in 
the  paternal  inheritance. 

*  18,  4,  3.  5,  3.  Comp.  as  to  him,  Suet.  Vitell.  2  :  vir  innocens  et  industiius, 
but  devoted  to  women  and  to  Caligula. 

t  19,  5,  2,  3.  20,  1.  20,  5,  3,  14.  B.  J.  6,  2,  4.  For  Caligula,  see  the  state  of 
religion. 

%  Comp.  only  Jos.  Ant.  20,  6,  3.  Then  the  trifling  of  the  Procurators  with  the 
temple  privileges  of  Agrippa  II.  20,  9,  1.  Even  the  temple  monies  were  not  safe, 
20,  9,  7.  13.  J.  2,  15,  6.  Roman  proselytes,  Matt  viii.  5.  Acts  x.  1.  Comp.  Tac. 
II.  3,  25.     Suet.  Vit.  2. 
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Herod  Antipas  was  for  a  period  of  forty-three  years,  from 
Augustus  to  Caligula,  tetrarch  of  that  territory  which  had  pa- 
peared  to  take  the  second  place  in  the  great  partition  of 
Herod^s  inheritance,  although  it  pleased  God  that  the  country 
subject  to  this  prince  should  decide  the  spiritual  history  of 
Israel,  since  Galilee  and  Perea  were  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
appearance,  and  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*  The  prince  to 
whom  these  countries  wore  subject  was  insignificant  in  every 
point  of  view.  He  was  an  imitator  of  his  father,  especially 
in  three  particulars,  in  hoarding,  in  servility,  and  in  his  love 
of  building.  He  heaped  up  enormous  treasures  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  together  with  the  treasury,  he  had  great  arsenals. f 
At  the  same  time  he  exerted  himself  as  zealously  as  his  father 
to  obtain  the  Imperial  favour,  with  such  success  that  he  was 
required  to  furnish  Tiberius,  who  loved  the  servile  flatterer, 
with  submissive  reports.^  His  erections  were  for  the  most 
part,  acts  of  homage  to  the  Emperor.  The  city  Tiberias  was 
dedicated  to  him,  a.d.  22,  which  was  raised  in  the  fairest  part 
of  Galilee,  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hot  springs  of  Emmaus,  where 
there  had  been  nothing  but  the  reeds  of  the  lake,  which  became 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  a  grave-yard  which  was  for  a  century 
afterwards  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Jews,  (the  site  of  the  ancient 
Raccath).  In  order  that  it  might  be  quickly  peopled  he  not 
only  constrained  Galileans  to  settle  there,  but  adventurers  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  Greeks,  poor  people  and  slaves,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  assignment  of  houses,  lands  and  various 
privileges,  as  well  as  men  of  greater  distinction,  in  order  to  give 
dignity  to  the  imperial  city.  Antipas  himself  resided  there, 
bnilding  a  strong  fortress  with  great  military  stores,  a  splendid 
palace,  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  and  decked  with  gilded 
hangings,  and  with  candelabras  of  Corinthian  brass  :  to  the 
city  he  gave  a  beautiful  market-place,  and  an  amphitheatre, 

*  Elsewhere  it  is  only  called  Galilee,  the  pars  potior.     Jos.  Ant.  18,  5,  4. 
t   18,  6.  B.  J.  2,  y,  6.  I   18,  2,  3.  4,  5. 
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of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
first  city  of  Galilee,  instead  of  Sepphoris.  On  account  of  its 
origin  and  manner  of  building,  the  city  had  a  strong  Gentile 
colouring,  and  was  a  seat  of  the  Greek  culture  which  was 
offensive  to  Judaism,  and  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  holy 
city,  the  leaders  in  Jerusalem  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
palace  of  Antipas.*  In  Perea,  also,  Antipas  did  honour  to  the 
imperial  house  by  the  fortified  city  Julias  (Livias).  Finally, 
he  restored  the  splendour  of  the  old  city  of  Sepphoris,  in  the 
midst  of  Galilee,  which  had  been  wholly  destroyed  in  the  war 
with  Varus,  and  all  the  circumstances  made  it  once  more  far 
superior  to  Tiberias.f 

There  was  nothing  striking  in  the  prince's  personal  qualities. 
He  had  a  taste  for  sluggish  apathy,  was  timid  and  without  any 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  was  quickly  embar- 
rassed and  ready  to  despair :  at  best,  he  possessed  the  con- 
temptible cunning  of  the  fox,  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  Gospel.  J  He  was  drawn  by  his  wife,  and  against  his 
will,  into  his  most  decisive  actions.  In  matters  of  religion 
he  was  obtuse,  and  without  conviction,  as  well  as  without 
settled  policy,  since  he  irritated  the  Jews  unnecessarily  in 
the  establishment  of  cities,  and  did  not,  by  his  opposition  to 
the  Procurators,  possess  himself  of  the  national  sympathies 
which  were  ready,  when  subject  to  Pilate,  to  regard  the  "Bons 
of  Herod  as  an  unlocked  for  and  undeserved  piece  of  good 
fortune.  §  His  only  affections  were  for  his  riches,  of  which 
he  made  an  unworthy  use  in  his  relations  to  others,  for 
banquets  and  for  women.  ||  His  passion  for  Herodias,  his 
brother  Herod's  wife,  whom  he  visited  on  a  journey  to 
Rome,  would  not  allow  him  to  consider  that  he  became  by  his 
marriage  to  her  criminal  towards  his  brother,  a  transgressor 


*  18,  2,  3.  Jos.  Vita,  9.  12,  13.  B.  J,  2,  21,  6.     Comp.  Sepp.  Jerusalem  und  das 
heilige  Land,  ii.  35,  Raccath,  Josh  xix.  35. 

t  18,  2,  1,  3.  B.  J.  2,  9.  1.  t  18,  7.  Luke  xiii.  32. 

§  rhil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1034.  H   18,  6,  2.  7.  1.      "" 
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of  the  law,  and  an  object  of  enmity  to  the  Arab  chiefs  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  finally  the  murderer  of  John  the  Baptist. 
With  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  must  have  been  a 
tolerable  ruler,  since  his  people  bore  with  him  forty  years. 
Josephus  mentions  no  complaints,  except  those  caused  by  the 
murder  of  the  Baptist.  The  Galileans  were  undoubtedly  less 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  matters  of  religion  than  the  Jews,  but 
they  would  have  risen  against  extortion.  There  was  therefore 
some  merit  in  that  "  love  of  peace "  which  was  otherwise 
injurious  to  him.* 

The  star  of  the  tetrarch  Antipas  set  with  that  of  his  patron 
Tiberius.  His  good  fortune  was  obscured  some  years  before 
the  Emperor^s  death ;  in  the  year  34  a  journey  to  Rome  did  not 
avail  to  procure  for  him  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Philip, 
which  soon  afterwards  fell,  as  if  by  chance,  to  his  brother-in- 
law.  A  war  with  the  Arab  chief  Aretas  was  the  consequence 
of  this  journey,  which  ended  in  an  important  reverse  (a.d.  36). 
The  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  was  also  the  consequence  of 
this  journey,  which  revolted  his  own  people,  and  led  them  to 
triumph  in  his  reverses.  After  this  any  active  help  from  Rome 
against  the  Arabs  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  and  of  the  Roman  governor's  refusal,  who  withdrew 
to  winter  quarters  at  Petra.f  But  the  worst  was  to  come  with 
a  second  journey  to  Rome.  Since  Agrippa,  the  brother  of 
Herodias,  who  was  son  to  the  convicted  Aristobulus,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  spendthrift  beggar,  a  robber  and  an  inspector  of 
markets  under  Tiberius,  had  now  become  by  the  favour  of  his 
friend,  the  new  Emperor  Caligula,  tetrarch  of  Philip's  district 
with  the  title  of  King  (in  the  spring  of  the  year  87) :  and  since 
Herodias  had  seen  her  brother,  most  probably  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  in  Jerusalem,  pass  through  the  crowds  to  display 
the  vanity  which  ended   only  with  his    life,  in  an   upstart's 

*  18,7.2. 

t  18,  5.  1  -3.  Further  details  in  the  hist,  of  the  Baptist  and  the  chronology  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus, 
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ostentation  of  royal  splendour,  in  wearing  the  diadem  and  the 
gold  chain  which  Caligula  had  hung  round  his  neck,  and 
accompanied  by  the  guards  he  had  obtained  in  Alexandria, 
who  were  armed,  and  bore  silver  shields  (in  the  autumn  of 
38):  since  that  time  Herodias  gave  her  husband  Antipas  no 
peace,  reviling  him  as  an  obscure  and  worthless  man,  because 
his  natural  disposition  and  dread  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Rome  held  him  back,  until  he  journeyed  with  her  to  E-ome  (in 
the  spring  of  the  year  39)  with  truly  royal  pomp  and  with  no 
stint  of  gold  and  silver  bars  to  be  used  for  bribery,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  from  Caligula  the  title  of  King.  But 
Agrippa  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  had  accused  his  brother-in- 
law,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  from  the  first,  of  a  conspiracy 
with  Sejanus  and  with  the  Parthians,  and  of  having  collected 
weapons  for  70,000  men,  and  since  Antipas  frankly  assented  at 
Baias  to  Caligula's  simple  question  as  to  his  store  of  weapons, 
he  was  ruined,  and  was  at  that  same  hour  condemned  to  eternal 
exile,  on  account  of  his  insatiable  avarice  :  he  was  restricted  to 
Lyons  (the  "Wars  of  the  Jews  "  say  to  Spain),  and  had  this  only 
comfort,  that  Herodias  shared  his  misfortunes  until  his  death, 
perhaps  also  that,  if  his  rival  brother  Archelaus,  who  had  been 
banished  to  Vienne,  still  lived,  he  might  confer  with  him  on  the 
mutability  of  all  things  human  (a.d.  39).* 

A.D.  40,  Agrippa  stepped  into  the  inheritance;  the  same  whose 
vain  display  in  one  and  the  same  year  (38)  irritated  the  people 
of  Alexandria   at   the   beginning   of  the  Jewish  persecutions 


*  18,  7.  B.  J.  2,  9,  6.  While  in  18,  7,  2,  the  deposition  of  Antipas  is  assigned  to 
the  second  year  of  Calig.  (38-39)  19,  8,  2,  is  in  favour  of  the  fourth  year  (40).  But 
the  year  39  must  be  accepted  (18, 16,  11).  Agrippa  first  came  as  a  king  to  Palestine 
in  the  year  38.  Comp.  Phil.  leg.  ad  Cai.  1017  :  (2)  Agrippa  remained  behind  in 
Palestine  (18,  7,  2)  while  in  the  year  40  he  was  again  in  Rome  (Phil.  1029.  Jos.  18, 
8.  7).  (3)  Calig.  was  in  Bai3  and  Puteoli  before  the  German  campaign,  i.e.  39.  Suet. 
Calig.  13.  (4)  The  Alexand.  embassy  journeyed  to  Rome  in  the  winter  38-39,  and 
was  with  the  Emperor  at  Puteoli  (leg.  ad  Cai,  1019).  The  assertion  of  the  fourth 
year  is  intelligible,  since  Agrippa  entered  into  possession  of  Galilee  in  the  year  40. 
Yet  Leg.  ad.  Caj.  is  also  in  favour  of  the  year  39.  Also  the  coins  (Ech.  1,  3,  486) 
show  one  of  Antipas  of  the  year  43.     Ewuld,  695,  also  puts  the  deposition  in  39. 
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under  Caligula,  and  also  aroused  the  deadly  jealousy  of  his 
relations.  And  it  Avas  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  in  the 
same  place  (at  Puteoli  and  Baias)  that  Philo,  as  well  as 
Antipas,  suflfered  under  the  caprices  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  as 
the  leader  of  the  embassy  of  Alexandrine  Jews. 

The  picture  which  history  gives  of  Philip,  who  was  the  King's 
son  by  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  is  'more  favourable.  In  his 
person  it  is  possible  to  become  reconciled  to  the  house  of 
Herod.  His  dominion  in  the  north-east  of  Palestine  was  the 
scene  of  the  last  journey  made  by  Jesus.  One  sign  in  his 
favour  was  the  confidence  with  which  Archelaua  appointed  him 
administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  which  Varus,  the  ruler 
of  Syria,  supported  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  when  the 
views  of  Archelaus  were  frustrated.  As  soon  as  he  was 
appointed  tetrarch  he  lived  only  for  his  country,  which  he 
never  left,  and  he  reigned  prosperously  for  thirty-seven  years, 
up  to  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius.  He  founded  the  city  of 
Cffisarea  Philippi,  by  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  in  honour  of 
the  Imperial  house,  with  the  stereotyped  title  of  flattery  in  use 
among  these  petty  vassal  princes ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Gennesareth  he  transformed  the  village  of  Bethsaida  into 
a  large  and  prosperous  town,  Julias  (after  the-  daughter  of 
Augustus),  in  which  he  took  up  his  residence.  In  this  manner 
he  proved  his  allegiance  to  the  Romans,  and  he  wxjnt  so  far  as 
to  impress  the  image  of  Augustus  on  his  coins,  from  which 
even  Antipas  and  Rome  itself  refrained.  In  other  matters  he 
aimed  at  the  well-being  of  his  subjects,  without  the  over- 
activity of  Herod ;  he  demanded  moderate  taxes ;  he  was  a 
just  judge,  merciful  to  the  poor  and  persecuted.  Ho  travelled 
unostentatiously,  with  few  followers,  without  respect  to  the 
characteristic  eastern  custom  of  taking  all  the  royal  state  upon 
a  journey,  and  vindicating  its  privileges  on  the  highways.  The 
country  became  prosperous,  and  even  the  rude  Trachonitis 
became  populous.     Siucc  he  left  no  children  by  his  marriage 
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with  Salome,  tlie  daughter  of  Herodias,  Tiberius^  passing  over  his 
friend  Agrippa^  annexed  the  tetrarchy  to  Syria  after  his  death.* 
The  later  history  of  these  countries  belongs  to  the  apostolic 
age.  We  must  record  that  in  the  Herodian  Agrippa,  a  de- 
scendant of  Aristobulus,  the  slaughtered  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  the  treacherous  brother-in-law  of  Antipas,  the  sun 
of  good  fortune  rose  once  more  upon  the  Holy  Land,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  since  he  ruled  over  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip 
as  king,  from  a.d.  37,  and  also  over  that  of  Antipas  from  39- 
40,  and  was  afterwards  (in  the  year  41)  put  in  possession  of 
all  the  territory  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  He  became,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  an  Asmonsean  Herodian,  the  protector  of  his  people. 
But  we  must  add  that  the  vision  was  brief.  As  early  as  the 
year  44,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  the  popular  king  died  at 
Ceesarea,  and  Rome  stepped  into  almost  all  his  succession. 
His  son,  Agrippa  II.,  then  seventeen  years  old,  gradually 
obtained  under  Claudius  (in  the  years  48  and  54),  and  under 
Nero  (in  54),  a  moderate  kingdom,  which  only  included  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip,  together  with  fragments  of  Galilee.  From 
the  year  44  the  Romans  ruled  alone  in  Jerusalem,  although 
between  the  years  46-48  Agrippa's  brother  Herod,  and  after- 
wards Agrippa  II.  himself,  was  permitted  to  order  the  temple 
rites ;  and  since  he,  like  all  his  family,  was  too  favourable  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  not  always  considerate  towards  his  nation, 
he,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  lived  through  their  desperate 
conflict,  only  in  order  to  see  at  last,  when  he  was  an  old  man 
under  Trajan,  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. f 

*  B.  J.  2,  9,  1.  6.  Ant.  18,  4,  6.  Trachonitis,  17,  2,  2.  Marriage,  18,  5,  4.  For 
the  coins,  comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  Israel,  v.  46.  2nfi  Ed.  1.  Rom.  see  Eenan  les  apotres, 
1866.  p.  144.  Csesarea,  comp.  Suet.  Oct.  60.  reges  amici  atque  socii,  et  singiili  in 
suo  quisque  regno,  Cccsarecis  urbes  condiderunt.  The  temple  of  Augustus  and  of 
Rome  after  725.    Suet.  Oct.  52.  Tac.  Ann.  1.  10.  4,37.  Dio,  51,  20.   Mommsen,  vi. 

t  Comp.  p.  190,  He  betrayed  his  last  inclination  in  Berytos,  which  he  filled  with 
heathen  images.  Ant.  20.  9,  4.     So  also  his  father.    Comp.  19.  9.  1. 
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In  the  stormy  times  in  which  the  Holy  Land  had  been  in- 
volved for  ages  by  the  great  nations  contending  for  its  posses- 
sion, the  people  of  God  was  concerned  about  quite  other  losses 
from  those  which  were  merely  political :  it  was  in  danger  of 
losing  itself,  its  spiritual  existence.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  want  of  steadfastness  in  the  divine  purpose,  when  a 
nation  for  which  the  finger  of  God  Himself  seemed  to  have  formed 
this  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  its  bulwarks  of  the 
sea,  the  mountains,  and  the  deserts,  should  become  at  a  definite 
point  of  its  history  a  ball  to  be  tossed  from  one  to  another  and 
an  object  of  barter  to  all  conquerors  ?  Or  can  the  eye  discern 
even  from  afar  the  ways  of  divine  wisdom,  which  has  caused 
the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Spirit  in  this  quiet  scene  of  His 
working  to  flow  forth  and  once  more  enrich  the  world,  which 
has  not  only  nerved  the  thoughtful  spirit  abiding  there  to  the 
most  earnest  steadfastness  by  the  fiery  trial  of  incredible  earthly 
suffering,  but  by  the  utmost  daring  of  an  ideal  contempt  and 
conquest  of  the  things  of  this  world,  has  raised  the  heart 
towards  heaven  by  its  victorious  struggles? 

FIKST  SECTION. 

The  Enlightenment  op  the  Jews. — Philo  of  Alexandria. 

Israel  did  not  come  out  from  its  enforced  intercourse  with 
the  Gentile  world  altogether  uninjured  in  character  and 
peculiarities,  but  it  became  in  great  measure  a  teacher,  as  well 
as  a  learner.      Exile  had   fortified   the   old   belief   with   the 
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elements  of  Eastern,  and  especially  of  Persian  religion,  and  pos- 
sessed it  with  the  ideas  of  a  hierarchy  of  good  and  evil  spirits ; 
Greek  culture,  which  was  the  more  readily  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  made  to  it,  and  which  was  superior  in 
science,  art,  and  polish,  had  flowed  in  with  greater  and  more 
irresistible  force  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
had  in  his  person  magnanimously  relieved  the  high-priest 
Jaddua  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem  from  care.  Under  the 
Macedonian,  Sichem  was  erected  with  the  temple  of  Gerizim  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  despised  the  law  of  Jerusalem ; 
under  his  successors  Greek  education,  science,  art,  religion,  and 
licentiousness  began  to  obtain  an  entry  from  Egypt  and  Syria. 
From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  a  tendency 
to  Hellenism  had  crept  in  through  the  most  ancient  and  high- 
priestly  families,  in  particular  through  the  Tobite  Joseph,  the 
farmer  of  taxes  and  popular  ofiicer  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
through  his  son  Hyrcanus,  whose  family  was  connected  with 
David  :  in  the  same  circles,  as  for  instance  by  the  high-priest 
Jason,  afterwards  Alkimos,  heathenism  was  openly  asserted 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  this  induced  the  King  of  Syria 
to  improve  the  Jewish  customs  (as  Tacitus  expresses  it)  to  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  religion,  to  be  vehement  against  its  fol- 
lowers, and  to  consecrate  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Olympian  Zeus.*  (b.c.  168.)  The  war  of  liberation  of  the 
priest  Mattathias  and  his  "  Zealots  "  (Chasidim)  against  those 
who  were  without  law  (beginning  B.C.  167)  was  an  act  of  the 
truest  emancipation  in  the  sense  of  j)ure  religion ;  but  the 
Greek  friendship  was  soon  renewed,  especially  after  the  time  of 
Aristobulus  I.,  who  bore  the  title  of  "  Phil-hellene,"  and  caused 
Greek  coins  to  be  struck,  and  this  was  even  the  case  in  the 

*  Alexander  the  Gr.  Ant.  11.  8.  Joseph,  Hyrcanus  (related  to  the  high-priest 
Onias)  12,  4.  Connection  with  David,  according  to  the  breviar.  Phil,  in  Ilerzfcld,  1, 
379.  Condition  in  the  times  of  Antiochus,  1  Mace.  1,11.  Ant.  12.5.  Tac.  histor.  5,  8. 
Comp.  Ewald,  4,  372.  Jost,  i.  246.  Griitz,  iii.  26.  Herzfeld,  ii.  186.  Oehler,  Ant. 
Volk.  Gottes.  Also  Grossmanu  — dc  philosophia  Sadducacoi-um,  Programm.  iv. 
(1838),  as  well  a.s  inf.  Pharisaism  and  Sudduceeism, 
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families  of  those  leaders  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  of 
liberation  ;  Alexander  Janna3us,  surrounded  by  foreigners  and 
mistresses  (b.c.  105-79)  systematically  ill-treated  the  national 
party,  and  after  the  short  and  favourable  interval  between 
Alexander  and  Hyrcanus,  came  the  long  era  of  Herod,  the 
flatterer  of  foreigners.* 

The  adoption  of  foreign  ways  was  much  more  decided  aniong 
the  dispersed  Jews,  than  in  their  native  land  of  Judea.  The 
countless  Jews  who  filled  the  world,  even  as  the  sun  runs 
its  course  from  east  to  west,  were  cast  among  other  nations,  in 
one  case  by  national  misfortune,  in  another  by  their  eager  spirit 
of  enterprise,  these  thousands  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome  adopted,  as  we  can  easily  understand,  not 
only  the  language,  but  in  part  also  the  customs  of  the  foreign 
land.f  They  readily  adopted  Greek  and  Roman  names,  as  we 
see  in  the  names  of  the  Alexandrine  Gerontes ;  they  followed 
every  occupation,  agriculture,  merchandise,  traffic,  and  sea- 
faring, and  also  such  as  were  most  profane,  play-acting,  sooth- 
saying, and  brothel-keeping ;  they  intermarried  with  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  frequented  (even  the  pious  Philo  of  Alexandria)  the 
heathen  theatre  and  the  fights  of  gladiators.  Philo  continually 
deplores  their  falling  away  from  national  customs,  their  conver- 
sion of  literal  commands  into  mere  ideas,  their  indifference  to 
divine  worship,  and  also  the  existence  of  irreconcilable  scoffers 
at  the  sacred  history,  and  in  his  own  family  it  came  to  pass  that 
his  nephew  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  was  afterwards  Procurator 
of  Judea,  under  Claudius  Ca3sar,  went  over  to  heathenism. J 

*  Aristobulus,  Ant.  13,  11,  3.  Jannaeus,  13,  13,  5.  13,  14,  2  B.  J.  1,5,  1. 
iWuviKi)  TToXiTtia,  Ant.  12,  5,  1,  ovo/ioi,  1  Mace.  ii.  44.  i7ri^i?i«,  2  Mace.  xiv.  3. 
Comp.  Gratz,  iii.  99.  Oehler,  p.  283. 

t  The  diffusion  of  Judaism,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  2,  39.  B.  J.  2,  18,  7.  3,  3.  Phil.  leg.  ad 
Caj.  1031,  1023.  in  Flaec.  971.     Seneca,  ap.  Aug.  civ.  D.  6,  11. 

X  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Jewish  actor  Aliturus,  under  Nero,  (Jos.  Vit.  3.)  to 
Poppjea,  to  the  Rom.an  satirist's  descrijition  of  the  Jewish  soothsayers,  who  made 
use  of  the  name  of  .Jupiter,  and  mentioned  the  heathen  gods,  together  with  Solomon 
and  Moses  in  their  mai^ic  formulas  ;  to  the  brothel-keepers,  &c.  Comp.  Juvenal, 
8,  159.     riin.  II.  Nat.  30,  2.     Mixed  marriages  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  comp.  1 
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And  yet  there  ever  revived,  even  beside  the  tendency  to  modern 
and  Hellenic  thought,  the  special  peculiarities,  the  dependence 
on  the  law,  of  which  Philo  so  often  boasts,  the  pride  in  an  ancient 
and  sacred  history,  and  even  in  the  Jewish  name,  and  a  glowing 
zeal — which  was  crowned  with  remarkable  success — for  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  :  the  scattered  sons,  together  with 
their  converts,  streamed  up  to  the  feasts  in  the  city  of  their 
great  King,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  Rome  and 
from  Babylon,  and  even  from  Egypt,  in  which  place  a  special 
temple  had  been  built  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  times  of  Antiochus 
(cir.  B.C.  IGO)  :  and  their  ambassadors  at  these  feasts  brought 
treasures  and  holy  offerings  to  the  Temple  which  was  dearer  to 
them  than  all  else,  thus  arousing  the  bitterness  of  the  unfavour- 
able Gentile  spii'it  in  the  person  of  Cicero,  and,  a  little  later,  in 
the  time  of  Crassus,  the  treasure  was  plundered,  although  not 
wholly  exhausted.*  The  strongest  combination  with  Hellenism 
occurred  in  Egypt,  where,  favoured  by  the  Ptolemies,  a  million 
of  Jews  lived;  and  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  with 
its  300,000  free  inhabitants,  more  than  two  of  these  con- 
sisted of  Jews.f  It  was  here  especially  that  they  lived  with 
a  higher  mission  than  that  of  transferring  the  granary  of 
Rome  to  the  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  :  they  undertook  to 
mediate  between  the  culture  of  the  east  and  west ;  and.  indeed, 
in  a  manner  which  was  full  of  dignity  and  independence, 
without  national  self-assertion,  and   also  without  losing  their 

Cor.  Yii.  1,  Acts  xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24.  Philo  in  the  theatre;  see  his  treatise:  Quod  omnis 
prob.  liber.  Frankf.  Edit.  1691,  p.  869,  886.  i'jOn  -irarpia  Kivovai,  D.  vit.  Mos.  I., 
p.  G07.  Scoffers,  D.  nom.  mut.  1053.  Herzfeld,  p.  515.  Tib.  Alexander,  Ant.  20, 
5,  2. 

*  Comp.  Phil,  in  Place,  p.  211.  Comm.  2.  Self-consciousness,  Rom.  ii.  17,  Rev. 
ii.  9,  iii.  9.  Proselytes,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  2. 39.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9,  70.  Tac.  hist.  5,  6.  Coins, 
Cic.  pr.  Place.  28.  Hieroporap.  Jos.  18,  9,  1.  Mj/rpoTroXtc,  ttpoTroXtc,  leg.  1031, 
Matt.  V.  35,  Rev.  xx.  9.  Temple  treasure,  comp.  Crassus,  Sabinus,  Pilate,  Agrippa 
II,  and  Florua.     Comp.  Gratz,  p.  122. 

f  Dispersion  through  Egypt,  Phil,  in  Place.  971.  Quarters,  973.  Occupation: 
peasants,  merchants,  sailors,  artizans,  974.  Gerontes,  976.  As  to  Alex.indria,  see 
also  B.  J.  2,  16,  4.  Comp.  together  with  Ewuld  and  Oehler,  Jost.  1,  371.  Gratz, 
3,  26.     Ilevzfcld,  3,  436. 
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national  existence  in  foreign  influences^  and  since  Judaism 
was  enriched  by  tlie  thoughts  and  polish  of  Greece,  and  the 
Gentile  world  received  at  the  same  time  that  which  was  the  im- 
perishable essence  of  the  Mosaic^  purer  conceptions,  pure  and 
humane  morals,  only  in  an  enlightened  Greek  form.*  Jewish 
philosophers,  of  whom  Aristobulus  the  Aristotelian  is  the  first  we 
can  distinguish  (b.c.  160),  and  who  was  probably  born  a  Galilean, 
Jewish  poets  and  historians  made  their  appearance,  and  elabo- 
rately converted  Moses  into  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  the  philoso- 
phers into  the  patrons  and  clients  of  Hebrew  wisdom  :  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  form  of  speech  and 
even,  by  the  influence  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  Greek  form  of 
thought,  constituted  the  central  point  of  all  the  modern  litera- 
ture, and  was  religiously  maintained.  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
the  contemporary  of  Jesus,  gives  the  most  complete  picture  of 
the  speculations  of  modern  Judaism,  as  they  are  represented 
to  us  in  a  tolerably  connected  form  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, by  Aristobulus  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poet,  by  the 
"Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siracli  (cir.  B.C.  130),  and  by  the 
book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  which  is  probably  much  later, 
and  in  fact  Philonistic.  A  history  of  Jesus  cannot  pass  over 
the  man  who,  from  his  time  and  from  the  points  at  once  of 
similarity  and  of  unlikeness,  demands  the  comparison,  even 
although  the  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus  did  not,  as  it  will 
appear,  come  into  any  contact  with  that  of  Philo. f 

*  riiilo  can  testifj-  to  the  dependence,  even  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  on  the  law: 
simplicity  of  life,  and  also  of  diet,  (in  Flacc.  979.)  Modesty  and  retirement  of  the 
women,  and  maidens,  p.  977;  triumphant  martyrdom,  ib.  altiiongli  those  who  fell 
away  were  not  wantin.I,^  (979.)  Among  the  things  which  attracted  the  Gentiles, 
Jos.  c.  A  p.  2, 39,  mentions:  Union,  benevolence,  diligence,  heroism  even  in  suftering 
for  the  law. 

t  For  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  see  especially  Aristobulus  and  Scjit.  Comp. 
Eus.  7,  32,  prtpp.  ev.  9,  G.  13,  12.  Clem.  Strom.  1,  15,  22.  5,  11.  Va/clcaiaer,  dia- 
tribe de  Aristobulo  Judaeo,  1806.  Ev:ahl,  4,  308.  Oehltr.  Fritscke,  al.  Bibel 
(Herzog).  Also  Ilerzfeld,  3,  473,  561.  Frankcl,  Ueber  die  paliistimsche  und 
alexandrinische  Schriitforschung.  I'rogr.  1854.  Jost.  Gesch.  dcs  Judenthums  I. 
367.     Gratz,  3,  26.     Zeller,  Philosophic  der  Griechen  (1.  A.)  III.  2,  529.     Philo  of 
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Philo,  to  whom  the  later  Jews  have  given  the  Hebrew  name 
of  Jedediahj  may  have  been  born  about  twenty  years  before 
Christ,  sincOj  in  the  year  a.d.  39,  on  the  occasion  of  his  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  he  describes  himself  as  an  elderly 
man.*  He  was  brother  to  Alexander,  a  leadiug  man  both 
by  his  family  and  his  wealth,  in  the  community  at  Alexandria, 
president  of  the  Jews  (Alabarch),  and  himself  (according  to 
Josephus)  so  renowned  that  he  took  the  first  place  in  an  import- 
ant deputation  of  three  to  Caligula,  in  the  interests  of  his 
oppressed  countrymen.  He,  as  well  as  Alexander,  was  on 
intimate  relations  with  the  Jewish  royal  family  (a  sign  of  more 
liberal  views),  as  well  as  with  King  Agrippa,  to  whom  his 
brother  was  a  banker,  a  friend,  and  finally  even  a  kinsman,  and 
he  was  the  unweai-ied  protector  of  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
especially  under  Caligula.  His  family  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  one  which 
was  in  Egypt,  that  the  gold  and  silver  plating  of  nine  of  the 
temple-doors  proclaimed  the  splendid  beneficence  of  Alexander. 
The  elevation  and  stainlessness  of  his  disposition  crowned  the 
nobility  of  his  race,  and  the  exalted  learning  of  which  Josephus 
also  speaks  :  living  from  his  youth  up  in  his  philosophical  ideal, 
he  was  not  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  sensuality,  riches  and 
honour,  and  a  conti'ast  between  his  like-minded  wife  and  the 
love  of  finery  in  women  in  general  prompted  the  proud  saying, 

Alex,  alone  has  called  forth  a  whole  literature,  comp.  Grossman,  Questionae  phiio- 
nianse,  1829.  Also  Scluiffer,  1829.  Ofrorer,  Gesch.  des  Urchristenthum,  1831. 
Dahne,  Jiidisch-alexandrinische  Religious-Philos.  1834.  Riehm.  Hebraer.  Epis. 
p.  249.  J.  G.  Miiller,  Philo  in  Herzog,  i.  325,  xi.  578.  Most  recently,  Eicald,  vi, 
223.  hanger,  264.  The  book  of  Wisdom,  even  in  Jerome's  time,  Pra-f.  in  libr.  Sal. 
ascribed  to  Philo.  According  to  Grimm,  even  in  a.d.  145.  Ewald,  4,  626,  admits 
its  great  agreement  with  Philo. 

*  ^t'  tjXiKiav  Kal  TTaiStiav,  Leg.  ad.  Caj.  1018.  The  year  39  (the  journey  was  in 
the  winter,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  39)  is  evidently  indicated  from  this  treatise, 
and  from  Josephus  (comp.  1017.  Jos.  18,  6,  11).  Flaccus  also  appears,  the  ruler  of 
Egypt,  as  having  been  deposed  in  38  (autumn),  and  hence  followed  the  journey, 
comp.  in  Flacc.  982.  Ewald,  6,  310,  puts  the  journey  in  39-40.  Jost,  i.  38.  very 
inaccurately  assigns  his  birth  to  about  the  time  of  Herod's  death.  Ewald,  6,  311 : 
10-20  B.C.  p.  239:  a.  40,  Philo  was  about  60  or  70  years  old. 
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that  a  wife^s  virtue  was  woman^s  true  adornment.*  He  lived 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (his  brother  must 
have  died  before  the  year  46),  and  an  ancient  Christian  tradi- 
tion, mentioned  by  Eusebius,  and  not  without  significance, 
causes  the  great  representative  of  progressive  Judaism  to  come 
into  similar  relations  with  Peter  at  Rome,  as  Paul  did  with 
the  heathen  philosopher  Seneca.t 

Philo  does  not  claim  to  be  an  original  thinker,  the  interpreter 
of  a  new  philosophy  which  should  overcome  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  day,  nor  even  to  be  the  organ  of  a  new,  divine 
revelation.  Now  and  then  he  may  assert  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  of  divine  mysteries  to  the  ignorant,  or  he  gives  glory 
to  God  who  has  steeped  him  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  ideas 
which  are  present  to  his  soul :  but  for  the  most  part  he  is 
conscious  of  proclaiming  old  truths,  which  he  has  learned  at 
one  time  from  Moses,  at  another  from  the  teachers  of  the  law, 
at  another  from  the  wise  men  of  Alexandria,  or  from  the  holy 
hermits  of  the  desert,  or  again  from  Pythagoras,  Plato  and  the 
rest.  He  is,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  depen- 
dent upon  others,  a  man  of  fusion  and  reconciliation  :  but  he 
boldly  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  a  mediator  which  the 
world  alone  could  explain,  and  if  he  did  not  solve  the  problem,  it 
was  because  a  higher  truth  was  needed  to  solve  it  amid  sucb 
contradictions,  and  in  learning,  acuteness,  and  vigour  of  thought 
and  speech  he  has  brought  to  the  task  an  abundant  ability 
which  delivers  him  from  the  reproach  of  absm'dity,  and  which 
has  secured  to  his  aspiring  spirit  the  glory  of  having  defined 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  18,  8,  1.  20,  5,  2.  B.  J.  5,  5,  3:  comp.  Ewald,  p.  223.  Gratz,p.  265. 
Connection  with  the  Herodians,  leg.'lOl?.  1033.  in  Flacc.  969.  Afterwards  also 
alHance,  Jos.  Ant.  19,  5,  1.  20,  7,  3.  Ewald  is  desirous  to  show  from  the  treatises 
published  by  Aucher  that  Alex,  was  a  nephew  of  Philo.  I  am  on  the  other  hand 
doubtful,  both  from  Jos.  18,  8,  1,  and  particularly  from  20,  5,  2,  whether  the  death 
of  the  assumed  nephew,  who  was,  more  accurately,  a  brother,  had  already  taken 
place  in  46.  Jos.' was  also  acquainted  with  these  relations.  He  simply  calls  the 
nephew  and  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander,  by  the  name  of  Alexander,  20,  5,  2. 

t  The  leg.  ad.  Caj-  &c.  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  tradition, 
Eus.  2,  17. 
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tlie  chief  points  of  agreement  between  Hebraism  and  Pliilo- 
sopby,  and  also  the  supreme  glory  of  approach  to  and  indeed 
of  alliance  with  the  greater  Master  who  followed  him. 

Philo  was  no  headlong  Jewish  reformer,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  time,  who  were  ready  to  part  with  their  Jewish  inherit- 
ance, and  to  barter  it  lightly  for  the   acquisitions   of  modern 
enlightenment.     He  takes  his  stand  on  the  national  philosophy. 
Abraham,  the  Chaldean,  the  father  of  his  race,  is  the  forerunner 
of  all  who  believe  in  God  and  are  filled  with  his  Spirit,  and 
Moses,  the  father  of  the  law,  and  the  theologian,  and,  above  all, 
the  prophet  of  old,  yea,  the  prophet,  lawgiver,  priest  and  king  in 
one,  is  esteemed  by  him  the  greatest  of  all  men,  who  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  who  attained  to   the   supreme  heights  of  wisdom.*     The 
other  holy  men  of  bj^gone  times,  were,  in  comparison  with  him, 
only  disciples  and  friends,  and  the  greatest  men  among  the 
Greeks,  Heraclitus,  Hesiod,  Plato,  Zeno,  and  also  the  Greek 
lawgivers  have  learne'd  from  him,  since  of  themselves  they  only 
dimly  perceived  the  being  of  God,  the  universe,  and  the  true 
law.     The  ordinary  science  of  the  Greeks  bore  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Divine  wisdom,  as  did  Hagar  the   bondwoman  to 
Sarah  the  princess, f     Therefore   Philo  had  made  it  the  chief 
business  of  his  life  to  interpret  the  deep  meanings  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  was  so  important  also  in  its  letter,  and  he  has 
fairly   searched  out,  and  has  declared  with  an  impressive  elo- 
quence much  which  may  now  appear   to  us  ingenious  trifling, 
the  inner  meaning  of   the  law,  the  ten  commandments,    the 
one    God   and   his  Providence,   the  spiritual  and  moral   wor- 
ship of  God,  the  fact  that  all  his  commandments  are  favourable 
to  man,  serving  and  not  threatening  him.J     The  Jewish  nation 

*  Conip.  as  to  Abraham  the  fine  passage  De  nobil.  p.  908.  Moses,  dvi/p  to.  ■navra 
fiiyiaTOQ  Kal  rtXtioTarog,  vit.  Mos.  1. 602.  His  four  offices,  D.  praem.  918:  stt'  avrtjv 
(pdciaat^  T))v  oK/oorjjra  (To(piag,  Mundi  opif.  2. 

t  De  congressu  qiiaer.  crud.  grat.  427:  aappa  yvvr),  iraWaK))  de  'Aycip  >)  tyKv- 
k\ioq  fiovaiKi)  Ttaaa. 

J  Weight  given  to  the  letter,  D.  ]Tofiig.  458.  (piXai^Opwnla,   D.  charit.    697. 
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is  itself  tlie  first-born  of  the  Creator,  his  peculiar  and  eternal 
possession ;  it  is  the  priest  and  inspired  prophet  of  other 
nations,  over  which  it  must  rule,  and  it  will  arise  anew  after 
every  act  of  violence,  even  out  of  the  hands  of  a  Caligula,  even 
when  the  Temple,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  all  else  is  lost.* 
The  nation  has  indeed  apostatized  from  God,  and  endures 
the  penalty  of  apostasy,  but  like  a  bereaved  orphan  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  forsaken  of  God :  Aaron's  rod  which  brought 
forth  almond  blossoms  is  a  sign  that  the  times  of  the  Messiah 
will  bring  conversion  to  the  chosen  people,  and  to  the  world,  f 

Hand-in-hand  with  this  standpoint  of  Jewish  theocracy  there 
goes  a  considerable  inclination  for  Gentile  culture.  In  this 
manner  Judaism  itself  is  consciously,  and  yet  more  uncon- 
sciously transformed,  spiritualized,  and  etherealized.  All  the 
wise  ones  of  the  earth  are  dear  to  Philo,  from  the  Gymno- 
sophists  of  India  and  the  Magi  of  Persia  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, who  were  the  "  cradle "  of  all  culture,  Pythagoras, 
Heraclitus,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,-  Zeno,  and  Cleanthes. 
The  historians  and  tragedians  also  take  a  place  in  his  memory. 
The  wise  men  of  Greece  are  esteemed  by  him  as  virtuous,  holy, 
and  godlike  men.  To  him,  as  to  the  Stoics,  and  to  Moses, 
ethics  form  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy,  since  the  final 
problem  of  wisdom  is  purity  of  life.  He  even  corrects  the 
mythology  of  the  poets  by  means  of  allegory.  In  this  manner, 
finally,  he  can  find  a  truth  in  the  heathen  religion,  which  would 
seem  almost  impossible  to  a  Jew.  However  much  he  abhors 
heathenism,  which  has  chosen  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator,  yet  its  objects  of  worship,  and  especially  those  visible 
gods  the  stars,  in  some  sort  represent  the  Godhead ;  and  he  for- 
bids words  of  cursing,  as  desecrating  the  name  of  God  himself,  and 

KvpiOQ  ayaQ'oQ,  oxjk  awiiXutv.  D.  (Iccalogo,  768.  ov  xakiirbv  De  victim,  853.  D. 
praem.  922. 

*  Comp.  Leg.  ad  Caj.  p.  929,  1019. 

f  Comp.  Griitz,  p.  302.  Sacerdotal  position,  tu^iq  'npii)^itv)],  D.  circumcis.  811. 
The  priestly  character  is  especially  shown  in  the  Passover  sacrifice,  D.  sei>tcu.  ct 
fest.  1120,  &c.    Times  of  the  Messiah,  see  iuf. 
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believes  that  a  robbery  of  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  divinely 
avenged.*  Under  such  circumstances  Greek  ideas  necessarily 
play  a  considerable  part  in  his  own  theology.  Plato's  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  virtue,  recur  so  often  to  his 
pen  that  the  ancients  said  that  either  Philo  platonized,  or  that 
Plato  philonized.f  The  far-reaching  allegory  which  had  already 
been  applied  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Greek  myths,  and  which  Aristobulus  had  made  familiar  in 
Alexandria  long  before  Philo,  was  the  means  of  infusing  Greek 
thought  into  Judaism.  The  Scripture  is  full  of  the  allegory 
of  the  letter  which,  after  the  manner  of  a  body,  contains  the 
"  soul ;"  and  not  merely  the  law,  with  its  thousand  material 
ti'ivialities,  but  even  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  disappears  in 
allegory,  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  simply  personified 
virtues  !  So  much  of  the  Scripture  becomes,  when  taken 
literally,  mythical,  ridiculous,  foolish,  or  profane :  who  can 
believe  that  God  made  the  world  in  six  days,  that  he  talked  in 
a  material  form  with  Abraham  and  Moses,  from  the  thorn-bush 
or  on  Sinai  ?  These  material  images  are  given  by  God  out  of 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude,  which  could 
not  otherwise  comprehend  Him.  As  God  himself  once  said 
to  Moses :  Tell  the  people  that  I  Am  is  my  name,  and  I  have 
none  other;  but  to  those  who  are  of  weaker  nature,  and  desire 
another  name,  call  me  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  three  men  who  are  named  for  their  virtues.  J  Philo  is  un- 
conscious that  he  interpolates  another,  a  newer  and  a  higher 
meaning  into  the  Old  Testament.  This  higher  meaning  comes 
originally  from  God,  and  he  thanks  God  for  calling  him  to  be 

*  Zeller,  p.  596.  The  heathen  :  tiviq  rbv  Kcfffiov  fjiaWov  i)  tov  Kdajioiroiov 
GavixdffavTtg,  D.  opif.  mund.  2.  rbv  d'dv(i)Tdru)  ku'i  TrpiajivTaTOV  ytvvrjrijv — 
7raptKoXi'>//ai'ro,  D.decal.  751. 

•j  Hieron.  Cat.  11.  and  Ep.  ad  Magn.  83.  Clem,  strom.  1,  15,  72,  calls  him  a 
Pythagorean. 

J  Vit.  Mos.  I.  614.  leg.  alleg.  I.  41:  ivrjGe^  navv  rb  o'ta9ai,  i^  I'lfxipalg  ij  Ka66- 
\ov  xpov<i)  Kofffiov  yeyovkvai.  dccal.  748  (has  God  spoken  ?):  airaye,  /xrjT'  ti£  vovv 
noT  i\9y  tov  iip'tripov.  ov  yap  iug  ui'Opiowoc  6  Gtof,  OTofiaTO^  Kai  yXdxjaijs 
Kui  dpTiipuov  ctofitvog.    Also  see  Zeller,  p.  601. 
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the  interpreter  of  his  thoughts.  God  will,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  served  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit ;  He  allows  no  man 
any  outward  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  of  the  feast-days,  nor  of 
circumcision  under  pretence  of  a  spiritual  interpretation.  Who 
shall  dare  to  separate  himself  as  a  hermit  from  the  community, 
so  as  to  provoke  reproach  ?  Who  will  set  aside  the  ordinance 
of  greater  men  ?  Who  will  oppose  the  divine  will  by  destroy- 
ing the  body,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  soul,  since  respect  for 
the  law,  which  is  the  body,  first  reveals  its  full  spiritual  sense  ?* 

The  theology  of  Philo  is  in  great  measure  founded  on  his 
peculiar  combination  of  the  Jewish,  the  Platonic,  and  the  Neo- 
platonic  conception  of  God.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  exalted  God,  as  He  is  called  by  the  modern  Hegelian  philo- 
sophy, stood  in  close  relations  to  the  Greek  philosophers^  con- 
ception of  God,  which  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  could 
be  accurately  defined  by  the  negation  of  all  that  was  finite.  In 
accordance  with  this,  Philo  also  described  God  as  the  simple 
Entity ;  he  disclaimed  for  Him  every  quality,  every  name, 
even  that  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Blessed,  the  One  : 
since  He  is  still  better  than  the  good,  higher  than  the  Unity, 
can  never  be  known  as,  but  only  tJiat  He  is ;  His  perfect  name 
is  only  the  four  mysterious  letters  (Jhvh.),  that  is,  pure 
Being.f 

By  such  means,  indeed,  neither  a  fuller  theology-,  nor  God^s 
influence  on  the  world,  was  to  be  obtained.  And  yet  it  was 
the  problem  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  religion  to  shed  the 
light  of  God  upon  the  world,  and  again  to  lead  it  to  God.  But 
how  could  this  Being,  which  was  veiled  from  the  world,  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  ?  By  Philo,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time,  the  problem  could  only  be  solved 
illogically.  Yet,  by  modifying  his  exalted  nature,  it  might  be 
done.  The  being  of  God,  incomprehensible  by  the  world,  com- 
prehensible only  by  Himself,  containing  in  itself  the  fulness  of 

*  Gratz,  p.  299.        j  D.  iiraem.  et  pocn.  916,    Zellcr,  603. 
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reality,  is  tlie  true  type  of  perfection^  ever  working,  ever 
creating.  If  not  by  His  being,  yet  by  His  work.  He  in- 
fluences tbe  world :  His  powers,  His  angels,  all  in  it  that  is 
best  and  mightiest,  its  hierarcby  of  angels,  the  instrument,  the 
interpreter,  tlie  mediator  and  messenger  of  God,  His  pattern  and 
His  first-born,  tlie  Son  of  God,  the  second  God,  even  Himself 
God,  the  divine  Word  or  Logos  communicate  with  the  world ; 
He  is  the  ideal  and  actual  type  of  the  world  and  of  humanity, 
the  architect  and  upholder  of  the  world,  the  manna  and  the 
rock  in  the  wilderness.  He  creates  the  world,  not  in,  but  with 
time ;  and  he  does  not  so  much  create  as  form  it,  since  he  im- 
presses himself,  the  immaterial  universe,  as  a  signet  ring  on 
the  material  which  has  its  being  through  him,  which  was  void, 
dark,  formless,  and  without  being,  disorganized,  discordant, 
the  source  of  all  the  imperfection  and  evil  which  exist.* 

The  world,  so  far  as  it  is  of  God,  is  a  well-ordered  city,  con- 
taining pure  goodness,  because  all  that  is  good  comes  from 
God  (whose  name  is  good),  and  because  his  goodness  is  the 
cause  of  his  creation.f  Man  is  the  crown  and  object  of  the 
earthly  world,  a  little  v^^orld,  a  little  heaven,  a  copy  of  the 
Logos,  an  setherial  stream  and  ray  of  the  Godhead,  the  being 
most  allied  with  God,  the  divine  image,  not  indeed  in  body, 
but  in  spirit  the  worthiest  temple  of  God,  the  offshoot  and  the 
son  of  God,  as  far  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  the  Divine. 
Angels  ascend  and  descend,  in  order  to  convey  commands  and 
prayers  between  the  Father  and  his  children.  The  slaying  of 
a  man,  the  holiest  creature,  is  sacrilege.  The  dignity  of  humanity 
is  here  asserted  in  two  languages,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  philosophy.  J 

*  \6yoc  and  Kofffiog  votjroc,  mund.  opif.  4,  comp.  the  excellent  account  of 
Zeller,  p.  608.  Riehm,  Lclirbcgriif  dcs  Hebraei%ief  s,  p.  4 1 1 .  The  exclusion  of  the 
time  assigned  for  the  act  of  creation  particularly  apparent,  D.mund.  opif.  p.  S.tp  apxu 
=  ov  Kara  \p6vov,  xpovog  yap  ovk  j/v  irpb  /coff/iou  aW  i]  avv  avrqi  i]  fier'  avroi'. 

t  Btbg  ovofia  x^P'^'^th^VQ  ^vvafxnoc,  somn.  589.     o  ayaQ6ri]T0Q,  leg.  all.  74. 

X  ffvyykviia  naTpoQ  mund.  opif.  33.  \6yov  d.  execrat.  936.  tfKpepkaTipov  ovciv 
ytiyevig  avfpioTrov  6t<^  mund.  opif.  15.  t'lKijv  Kara  t'ov  vovv,  ib.  olKtioraTOV  icai 
(piXrarov  l^wov.  17.  dnoaTvaajxa  33.  'itpaavXla.  D.  decal.  763.     There  is  often  the 
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Yet  man  is  fallen.  This  is  represented  by  riiilo  in  two 
waySj  mythologically,  and  according  to  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  Old  Testament  itself.  According  to  the  one,  man 
lived  in  an  ideal  world,  allied  to  the  angels  and  as  their  equal. 
But  the  souls  of  men  approaching  the  atmosphere  of  earth 
were  attracted  by  material  desires  and  sank  to  earth,  assumed 
mortal  bodies,  and  only  a  few  retraced  their  steps  by  means  of 
philosophy.  According  to  the  other  account,  God  created  two 
kinds  of  men,  the  ideal  man  after  the  pattern  of  God,  purely 
spiritual,  incorporeal,  sexless,  and  immortal,  and  the  earthly 
man,,  a  creature,  and  not  begotten,  material,  earthly,  although 
with  a  divine  spirit,  man  and  woman,  and  mortal.  Placed  on 
the  borders  of  mortal  and  of  immortal  nature,  glorious  in  body 
and  soul,  and  with  the  capacity  of  rising  to  the  immortal,  the 
man,  who  was  the  first  father  of  humanity,  to  whom  as  a 
creature  the  choice  of  evil  was  offered,  had  snatched  at 
material  lust  in  the  woman,  had  chosen  that  which  was  hateful 
and  a  lie,  and  as  the  servant  of  sensuality  and  unrighteousness 
had  bequeathed  an  unhappy  and  degenerate  life  to  humanity. 
Heathenism  which,  even  according  to  the  Jewish  sybil,  had 
their  part  in  the  one  spirit  of  God,  had  chosen  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator;  Israel  was  retained  by  God,  but  its 
forefathers  had  accumulated  sins  :  only  by  Moses  and  other 
holy  men,  the  wild  horse  of  sensual  lust  had  been  subdued 
from  their  youth  up  :  the  multitude  was  enslaved  by  evil  lust, 
the  source  of  all  that  is  evil,  the  flame  which  consumes  the 
wood,  the  custom  which,  when  established  in  childhood,  is 
stronger  than  nature,  and  gives  up  the  vessel  for  ever  to  an 
evil  savour.  There  is  no  man  who  is  without  sin,  and  even 
the  perfect  man,  if  he  should  be  born,  does  not  escape  from  it. 
According  to  Job  man  is  on  no  day  without  sin.  The  stains 
of  mortal  nature  remain  for  ever :  the  attainment  of  perfect 
virtue   is   an   impossibility  of  our  nature.     Man  bears,  even 

limitation:  oaov  t'lSvvaro  St^aaOai  Qvt]Tt]  (pvaic,!).  nobil.  906.praeni.  916.    Of  God 
the  only  good,  decal.  768.     Angel,  somn.  386. 
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when  lie  is  without  reproach,  the  fire  of  an  evil  conscience  in 
himself,  the  sole  tribunal  which  cannot  be  swayed  by  eloquence, 
which  is  inwardly  unhappy,  a  death  in  life,  ever  dying  and  in 
Hades  ;  and  when  death  actually  comes,  scarcely  obtaining  the 
beginning  of  punishment.* 

Yet  there  is  a  redemption,  willed  by  God  himself,  and 
brought  to  pass  by  the  act  of  a  wise  man.  Adam's  successors 
still  preserve  the  types  of  their  relationship  to  the  Father, 
although  in  an  obscure  form,  each  man  possesses  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  and  an  incorruptible  judgment,  subject  to 
reason ;  his  spiritual  strength  is  even  now  aided  by  the  Divine 
Logos,  the  image,  copy,  and  reflection  of  the  blessed  nature. t 
Hence  it  follows,  that  man  can  discern  and  see  all  the  stains 
with  which  he  has  wilfully  or  involuntarily  defiled  his  life,  that 
man  by  means  of  his  self-knowledge  can  decide  to  subdue  his 
passions,  to  despise  his  pleasures  and  desires,  to  wage  the  battle 
of  repentance  and  to  be  just  at  any  cost,  and  by  the  funda- 
mental virtues  of  humanity,  piety,  and  justice,  to  imitate  the 
virtues  of  the  Farther.  |  Truthfulness  must  be  included  in 
these  virtues,  when  practicable  without  an  oath,  and  also  that 
love  of  man  which  is  ready  to  lend  and  to  give,  treating  man 
as  a  holy  thing,  and  fulfilling  that  which  was  appointed  for 

*  The  fall  from  a  higher  world,  somn.  586.  gigant.  285.  The  two  classes  of  men 
(the  higher  according  to  Gen.  i.  26,  the  lower  according  to  Gen.  ii.  7)  mund.  opif. 
30.  leg.  alleg.  i.46,  57.  Comp.  my  Gesch.  Chr.  p.  141.  Zeller,  638.  Fall  of  Adam, 
mund.  opif.  34.  D.  nobil.  906.  ovSiv  tQv  iv  ytvitrei  (St^uLov.  m.  opif.  34.  KaKoSaifiojv 
jSt'of ,  mund.  opif.  35.  Heathenism,  m.  opif.  2.  decal.  751.  Judaism,  nobil.  906. 
Moses,  vit.  Mos.  i.  606.  Evil  lust,  decal.  763.  None  without  sin,  d.  victim.  846. 
nom.  mutat.  1051.  Evil  conscience,  d.  nobil.  906.  decal.  751.  Living  dead:  dXOiot. 
Tag  xl/vxag  7t6vd(n.  d.  vict.  860.  Gdvaros  fioyiQ  dpxV  ^^  ''V  ^*'V  ^"caor^/joi^. 
praem.  921. 

f  Mund.  opif.  33:  rovg  d-jroyovovg  Trjg  lKiivu>v  fitrexovrag  iStag  dvayKolov  ti 
Kal  dfivSpovg,  dW  ovv  sri  aw^tiv  Tovg  fvirovg  rrjg  vpbg  rbv  Trarspa  ovyytvtiag. 
7]  Si  avyyivna  Tig;  trdg  dvOpiDTrog  Kara  fxtp  ttjv  Sidvoiav  u)K:ti<i)rai  Oeuf)  Xoyq), 
rijg  naKapiag  fvatwg  tKfxayiiov  i]  diroairaaiia  ij  aTravyafffia  ytyovwg.  Good  and 
evil,  q.  Deus  s.  immut.  301. 

%  Self-knowledge,  d.  vict.  848.  Decision,  d.  praem.  912.  fUTavoiag  dyZvtc, 
SiKuioavvr],  novoi  drQvroi  Kai  uKafintig,  by  means  of  which  7ripi7rou}<Tig  tov 
KaXov,  p.  914.     i7raKo\ov9))(Tag  rait;  tov  yivvi](!avTog  dptralg,  d.  nobil.  906. 
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him  in  becoming  a  gentle,  peaceful,  social  citizen  of  the  world.* 
The  reform  of  morals,  the  pm-if^'ing  of  souls  consists  mainly  in 
deliverance  from  matter,  from  flesh  and  lust.  He  who  has 
embraced  the  right  decision  will  do  well  to  fly  from  house  and 
kindred,  friends  and  country,  to  go  into  solitude  :  he  must 
withdraw  from  public  business,  its  pressure,  tumult,  and  dis- 
traction, he  must  renounce  the  pleasures  of  marriage,  as  did 
Moses  from  the  time  that  he  became  a  prophet,  since  it  is  only 
the  unwise  who  are  ensnared  by  sensuality,  he,  like  the  re- 
ligious hermits,  must  inure  himself  to  continence  which  will 
convert  him  into  immaterial  spirit.  Theoretic  wisdom  is  even 
higher  than  the  ascetic,  when  men  thirst  after  the  waters  of 
wisdom,  and  seek  heavenly  riches,  when  they  aspire  with 
ardent  efforts  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  eternal,  of  that 
which  is  above,  the  world  of  ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  great 
King,  the  Father  of  all.  Seized  with  corybantic  frenzy,  men 
hasten  to  Him,  press  beyond  the  limits  of  human  nature,  are 
affected  by,  dazzled,  and  yet  blessed  by  the  flood  of  divine 
light :  that  which  is  mortal  declines,  while  that  which  is 
eternal  rises :  the  whole  material  nature  is  lost  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  contraction,  insensibility,  simplification,  and  ecstasy, 
and  only  lives  in  communion  with  the  divine  spirit  which 
involuntarily  sways  the  soul  like  the  strings  of  an  instrument 
into  a  life  of  joy,  faith,  and  contemplation  which,  is  blessed, 
immortal,  and  divine,  and  which,  while  the  sensual,  clothed  with 
new  bodies,  wander  in  death,  finds  the  way  open  to  a  future  deli- 
verance from  this  corpse,  from  the  coffin  and  grave  of  the  body, 
of  which  the  spirit  has  already  torn  asunder  the  prison  wall.f 

*  As  to  the  oath,  see  particularly  d.  decal.  756:  (iibxptXiaTarov  Kai  apixorrov 
\oyiK7j  ^vcii  TO  avuijxOTov — ii^rovQ  Xoyovq  o^kovq  ihxn  vo(iiZ,taQai.  Advice  on 
this  subject  in  the  same  place.  Man  ijntpov  l^dov,  KavwviaQ  Kai  ofiovoiag 
(Tvyytvei;,  d.  praem.  924.  itpwrarov  rutv  tov  Gtov  KTtjfiaTwv,  decalog.  763.  Bor- 
rowing, praem.  926. 

t  Flight  from  the  world,  praem.  912.  Marriage,  comp.  mund.  opif.  35.  Ililgcn- 
feld,  Apocalyptik.  p.  253.  Political  life,  spec.  leg.  776.  Water  to  be  drunk,  q.  omn. 
prob.  867,  aXtiOivbg  TrXovrog  iv  ovpavqi,  praem.  926.  The  corybantic  lury,  nniiul. 
opif.  15.    Coffin,  pracra.  917.    See  generally,  Zcller  645-082. 
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In  sucli  perfection  as  is  possible  to  all^  oven  to  women  and 
to  slaves,  since  no  one  is  a  slave  by  nature,  tlie  wise  man  is 
truly  ricli :  lie  is  noble  and  free  "who  can  proudly  utter  the 
saying  of  Sophocles,  God  is  my  ruler,  not  one  among  men  ! 
Such  a  one  is  priest,  king  and  prophet,  he  is  no  longer  merely 
a  son  and  scholar  of  the  Logos,  he  is  the  companion  and  son 
of  God.  For  whosoever  does  that  which  is  good  serves  God, 
is  ruled  by  the  love  of  God,  is  even  according  to  the  law  a  son 
of  God,  a  mortal  follower  of  the  great  and  immortal  King, 
and  Moses  dares  to  call  him  no  more  a  man,  but  a  God 
among  men.*  In  this  place  we  must  not  omit  the  final  saying 
which  converts  the  humiliating  fact  of  universal  sin  into  a 
triumph  of  the  wise  man  :  is  he  sinless  ?  Yes,  the  wise  man 
appears  before  God  with  a  life  which  is  without  reproach; 
blameless  and  pure  with  the  purification  of  perfect  virtue,  the 
human  soul  is  the  sacred  and  most  acceptable  offering  to  God. 
The  occasional  sins  of  such  as  are  of  great  virtue  and  true 
holiness  are  such  as  would  be  reckoned  as  good  deeds  in 
others.*  Jewish  Hellenism  has  never  lost  consciousness  of 
humble  adoration  before  the  Father  of  all  in  this  proud  ideal, 
derived  from  the  Greeks  and  Stoics,  of  a  wise  man  who  may 
unite  the  Divine  nature  which  has  been  buried  in  obscurity 
with  this  transitory  earthly  body,  but  it  is  not  only  the  wise  who 
move  themselves  and  the  world :  God  is  the  eternal  guide  and 
director  of  the  world,  himself  requiring  nothing  and  giving 
all  to  his  children.  It  is  of  his  goodness  that  he  does  not 
punish  as  a  judge,  but  that,  as  the  giver  of  grace,  he  bears  with- 
all.  With  Him  all  things  are  possible  ;  he  deals  with  all,  even 
with  that  which  is  almost  beyond  redemption.  From  Him  all 
the  world  hopes  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  Logos  the  high 
priest  and  intercessor,  and  the  patriarchs,  pray  for  it  :  he 
grants  it,  not  for  the  world^s  sake,  but  of  his  own  gracious 

*  The  woman,  nobil.  909.     Slave,  d.  septem.  et  fest.  1179.     The  wise  man  noble, 
nobil.  903.     The  free,  q.  omn.  prob.  867,  son  of  God,  decnlog.  856. 
t  Vict.  838.  845. 
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nature,  to  tl\oso  who  can  truly  believe.  He  loves  tlic  humble, 
and  saves  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  worthy  of  healing- :  his 
grace  elects  the  pious  before  they  are  born,  giving  them  victory 
over  sensuality,  and  steadfastness  in  virtue.  He  reveals  him- 
self to  holy  souls  by  his  Spirit,  and  by  his  divine  light  leads 
those  who  are  too  weak  by  nature  even  to  understand  the 
external  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  nature  to  that 
which  is  divine.* 

The  system  of  Philo  is  scientifically  untenable  as  a  whole. 
In  the  interests  of  an  abstract  and  unreal  idea  of  God,  it  dis- 
turbs the  recognition  of  the  world  which  rests  on  God.  The 
divine  principle  appears  only  after  a  restrained  and  indirect 
fashion  in  relation  to  the  woi'ld,  and  the  matter  which 
underlies  the  world  stands  in  perpetual  dualism,  excluded  from 
any  relation  to  God.  This  God,  since  his  whole  being  recoils 
from  any  definition,  cannot  approach  the  universe  :  if  it  is  his 
own,  he  is  merely  its  architect,  and  moreover  has  only  formed  it 
by  intermediate  beings,  which,  as  mysterious  and  incomprehen- 
sible instruments  of  God,  fall  back  into  obscure  and  shadowy 
depths,  as  speedily  as  they  arose  from  them.  This  is  a  marvel- 
lous theology,  full  of  contradictions :  one  God,  one  world,  which 
fly  from  each  other,  and  yet  in  the  same  theology  seek  each  other 
with  glowing  love.  The  world  has  given  birth  to  a  man  who 
is  as  a  Greek  sage,  God  wandering  upon  earth,  and  as  a  holy  man 
of  Israel  cannot  rest  until  he,  as  a  son,  has  found  the  Father 
which  is  above  :  and  God,  who  is  afar  off  and  unapproachable,  is 
not  satisfied  until  he,  a  bounteous  giver  and  father,  has  drawn 
the  world  and  humanity  to  his  heart,  until  indeed  the  revelation 
of  himself  in  all  the  beams  of  his  majesty,  melted  together  by 

•  t'lvioxoQ  Kai  KV^spvijTrjg  dyci  y  av  iOiXri,  ^iij^tvog  TrpoffSeofisvog  oXXou,  irch'Ta 
yap  6e(p  Sward,  opif.  m.  9.  Trdvra  i^iVfiapiZii  6  Ofof,  u  av  t9e\i}<7y  Kat  rd 
SvaKaropQiora,  vit.  Mos.  1,605.  xPf^<^'''d  iXiri^nv  ov  Si  iavrove,  dWd  Sid  ri/v  iXtCJv 
^I'jffiv  Tov  ffvyyv<!)fiT]v  irpo  KoXdpewg  upi^ovrag,  d.  sept,  et  fest.  1194.  tdv  iriarti- 
autaiv  (a»//£u^we,  praem.  914).  bri  oiq  diiapDjfidrwv  tiaspy'trai  utraixtXeiai,  iXiibv 
TOV  Otbv  txovai.  vict.  845.  tov  Tuneivov  d^iol  irpovofuag,  d.  vict.  oft'.  851.  utuv 
Kpiv7j  Tivd  crwnipiag  «?'"»',  pracm.  923.    Elscwiicre  sec  Zcllcr,  057. 
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all  the  idealism  of  the  Old  Testament,  shall  at  once  be  called  the 
Word  in  one  place,  and  the  Man  in  another.* 

As  is  the  theology,  so  is  the  anthropology,  and  such  the 
morality  of  Philo,  in  which  is  summed  up  all  science.  True 
wisdom  consists  in  withdrawal  from  the  world ;  enthusiastic 
ecstasy  constitutes  the  highest  recognition  of  the  God  who 
can  be  only  forcibly  apprehended,  and  the  putting  off  of  matter 
is  the  highest  virtue.  Such  morality  could  only  produce  ascetic 
fugitives  from  the  world,  not  moral  and  practical  men  who  should 
be  fitted  to  mould  it.  The  Philonistic  sage  was  wanting  in  a 
fitting  estimate  of  all  that  is  needed  to  become  a  reformer  of 
the  world  :  he  did  not  understand  the  true  evils  of  the  world, 
and  had  no  full  and  deep  sympathy  with  it,  since  he  avoided 
common  life  as  a  folly,  he  denied  the  world  as  well  as  his  God, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  united  them,  and  celebrated  divine 
blessedness  from  the  abstract  position  of  egoistic  complacency, 
even  while  he  claimed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  friend  of 
mankind,  a  possessor  of  the  worth  and  sanctity  of  humanity. 
And  even  the  blessedness  was  extremely  doubtful !  At  one 
time  it  appears  as  the  Greek  pride  in  wisdom,  while  the  Hebrew 
consciousness  can  never  cease  to  complain,  and  rather  hopes  for 
grace  than  attains  it,  at  another  it  relies  vain-gloriously  upon 
self-denials  under  which  the  whole  man  bleeds,  and  upon  divine 
revelations  whose  bhnd  force  exceeds  the  powers  of  human 
nature. 

Finally,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  value  of  this  reforma- 
tion, and  infusion  of  new  ideas  into  Judaism.  It  is  plain  that 
it  was  in  this  case  followed  by  a  cleansing  and  purifying,  since 

*  God's  name  of  Father  (also  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom)  de  mund.  opif.  33:  t)  wpog 
Tov  Trarspa  avyyevtia,  p.  36:  rbv  Trarepa  KoXdatiQ  opiaai.  But  we  must  beware 
of  identifying  this  conception  of  the  Father  with  that  of  Jesus;  as  in  the  0.  T.  it  is 
not  as  of  one  allied  in  nature,  but  ever  the  Creator,  merely  the  ^ajo7rXaoT7;e  ( leg. 
all.  77)  the  imr-oirjKwg  yivKriv,  q.  rer.  div.  haer.  485 :  irarfiQ  6  ysvvriffag  tov  Kocrjiov, 
q.  det.  pot.  insid.  sol.  185.  avr/p  kuI  7rar?}p  tCjv  e\a)V,  ib.  182.  In  the  treatise,  q. 
deus  sit  immutabilis,  301,  he  shows  that  since  God  oiix  we  avOpwirog,  also  the  form 
of  speech,  God  chastises  man  as  a  son,  only  Trpo^  r>}i'  tuv  noWdv  ^ihiaKa\iui> 
liac'iyiTcn.     Conip.  also  Ewald,  iv.  631,  vi.  282. 
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tlie  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Being  took  a  form  more 
worthy  of  God^  since  tlie  spiritual  and  moral  kernel  of  Juda- 
ism was  scaled  of  its  shelly  and  that  wliich  was  common  to  all 
men  was  accurately  set  forth,  in  its  connection  with  that  which 
was  best  in  the  best  nations.  But  how  much  was  etherealized 
in  Judaism,  as  well  as  in  God  and  the  world.  The  external 
ordinances  of  Israel  especially,  sank  irretrievably  in  the  dust. 
He  who  rigidly  filled  up  the  sayings  of  the  prophets  in  de- 
claring so  often  and  so  beautifully  that  God  who  was  in  need 
of  nothing  did  not  require  sacrifices  and  vows,  that  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  flesh  and  fat  of  beasts,  that  a  grain  of  incense, 
a  song  of  praise,  even  a  life  of  innocence,  a  noble  disposi- 
tion, was  most  worthy  of  God,  and  that  the  human  soul  which 
was  purified  by  virtue  was  the  most  glorious  sacrifice,  he  who 
pronounced  every  day  to  be  a  feast,  and  interpreted  circumcision 
by  purity  of  heart  and  pruning  of  the  desires  :  such  a  one,  how- 
ever strongly  he  might  personally  advocate  the  continuance  of 
outward  ordinances,  and  sacrifice  himself  to  the  laborious  task  of 
finding  an  interpretation  of  each  material  detail,  could  not,  even 
when  he  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
'' multitude,"  wholly  prevent  the  enlightenedmembers  of  his  party 
from  rejecting  the  outward  shell,  which  by  his  own  admission  led 
in  a  hundred  cases  to  the  grossest  superstition  in  outward  action.* 
He  who  referred  the  whole  revelation  of  Israel  in  a-  greater  or 
less  degree  to  inward  impulses  in  the  souls  of  holy  men,  and  who 
declared  that  all  revelation  was  repeated  with  equal  force  in 
the  teaching  of  the  good  and  wise,  he  could  no  longer  avert 
a  want  of  belief  in  the  important  external  facts  of  Israel, 
and  still  less  could  he  prevent  the  piety  which  was  indifferent 
to  antiquity  from  feeling  satisfied  with  the  inner  light  which 
the  divine  Spirit,  then  as  now,  enkindles  in  the  religious  heart. 

•  oil  irokvaapKic/.  Kai  -mortjTi  ^loon'  xa'|0£i  o  Qi6g,a\X'  ai'viralriii}  tov  ev^a/iivov 
SiaQtaii,  spec.  leg.  775.  di'i.TriSei'ig  ih.  Also d.  victim,  839-849.  Feasts,  sept,  et 
fest.  1174.  Circumcision,  Circumc.  819.  Superstition,  Trapavair'KpvKi  KaKov.  Stiai- 
Saifiovia.  plant.     Noe.  229.  Comp.  Herzfcld,  3,  516. 
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He  wlio  depreciated  the  outward  community,  despised  tlie 
material  world,  ascribing  to  the  wise  the  unstinted  blessing 
of  Divine  sonship  at  all  times,  necessarily  contradicted  his 
most  characteristic  thoughts  when  he  inspired  himself  and 
others  with  a  belief  in  the  coming  era  of  the  Messiah  in  which 
the  nation  should  at  once  be  spiritually  and  materially  blessed, 
and  which  was  already  in  his  possession.  The  firm  ground  on 
which  the  nation  stood,  its  ordinances,  its  history,  and  its 
future,  were  thus  completely  undermined  ;  the  new  enlighten- 
ment left  everything  an  open  question,  and  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, renouncing  the  foundation  on  which  they  stood,  and 
establishing  no  sound  progress,  because  it  was  ever  shifting. 
However  Israel  might  be  extolled  as  the  special  people  of  God, 
to  whom  the  eternal  blessings  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
morality  had  been  committed  before  all  other  nations,  must  not 
the  new  school  renounce  Israel  in  declaring  that  she  only  per- 
petuated the  form  of  which  the  essence  was  known  to  the  wise 
men  among  Greeks  and  Jews  ?  * 

And  yet,  whatever  faults  we  find,  history  seldom  works  with- 
out mistakes,  and  even  overthrow  serves  for  progress.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  an  abundance,  and,  with  whatever  want  of  system, 
that  a  true  system  of  highly  refined  and  at  the  same  time  truly 
religious  speculations  concerning  the  Father  of  all,  concerning 
the  world  which  is  God^s  handiwork,  concerning  mankind  and 
his  indelible  worth  and  destiny  in  spite  of  all  moral  weakness, 
and  concerning  humanity  as  one  family,  have  found  through 
Philo  in  part  a  new  setting,  and  in  part  a  more  congenial 
foundation.  At  one  time  his  utterances  sound  like  an  oracle 
of  the  prophets,  at  another  like  a  saying  of  Jesus  and  of  his 
Apostles,  or  again  like  a  sentence  from  Zeno  or  Seneca :  he 
uses  the  speech  of  all  tongues,  the  speech  of  the  modern 
world  as  well  as  of  centuries  of  old.      He  bears  witness  to  the 


*  He  explains   the  name  of  Israel  =  the  one  who  sees  God.     Comp.  EvvaUl, 
vi.  248. 
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universal  circulation  of  the  great  ideas  of  humanity,  and  of 
their  immense  and  abiding  force.  And  he  is  yet  more  than  a 
witness ;  he  is  a  guide  and  director :  if  he  has  not  discovered 
the  word  which  brings  union,  strength  and  salvation,  either  as 
a  philosopher  or  as  a  religious  reformer,  yet  he  has  made  a  way 
for  the  new  ideas  and  for  the  interchange  of  those  which  were 
cherished  by  Jews  and  Greeks.  He  was  a  forerunner  of  Jesus, 
even  if  he  did  not  know,  and  was  far  from  equal  to  him  :  he  scat- 
tered seeds  in  Judaism  of  which  the  noblest  fruit  sprang  up  in 
Christianity,  and  he  enforced  on  heathenism  fresh  sympathy 
with  the  East :  he  has  even  presented  his  teaching  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity,  as  it  was  perpetuated  in  Paul  and 
John,  and  later  in  the  Alexandrine  church,  and  not  merely  by 
coincidence  of  thought.  Hence  came  the  specious  belief  of 
the  Church,  that  Philo  the  Jew  was  a  Christian  and  a  friend  of 
Peter.* 

SECOND  SECTION. 

Religion  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  Holy  Land  religious  questions  took  a  different  form 
from  that  of  the  countries  external  to  it.  It  was  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  wholly  withdrawn  from  Greek  influence. 
Much  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  early 
beginnings  of  Greek  influence,  that  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  we  call  Ecclesiastes  had  betrayed  a  boundless  and  gloomy 
scepticism  which  had  been  matured  by  extensive  learning,  barely 
and  after  a  contradictory  manner  maintaining  a  belief  in  God 
and  in  a  retribution,  verging  on  Epicureanism  in  its  despair 
of  all  wisdom. t      Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  Hebrew  author 

*  Eus.  2,  17. 

t  Comp.  xii.  12  :  rov  ttodjitoi  QijiXia  noWa  ovk  tort  TTeparyjibQ  Ka'i  /ifXsrjj  ttoW?) 
KOTTuxJiQ  (xapKog.  1.  18:  o  Trpoa9elg  yvioaiv,  TrpoaQfiati  d\i]yfia.  2.  16:  ovk  tariv  i) 
fivijut]  rov  ao<pov' fiira.  to\)  a(ppopog  tig  rov  aiCjva:  9,  2:  ftaraior/jc  tv  roTf  iraai' 
avva.vrr]iia'iv  ri^^LKaitj)  Kul  ry  aat^ti.  3.  19:  avvavrjifia  vii7ji>  rov  dvOpuTrov  Kcil 
avvavrrjfia  rov  Krr)vovg,  avvdfrijfia  ev  avrolg.  v.  21  :  rig  tlSe  wivfia  viioi'  rov 
dpQpioTTOV,  £1  dvaj3aivci  avro  dvw ;   viii,  15  :   ovk  iariv  dyaOov  r<p  dvOpionni  vvo 
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of  a  new  book  of  Wisdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  has  only  maintained  a  vapid  morality  instead  of  the 
strong  faith  of  Israel.*  The  confusion  of  religions,  aided  by 
the  state  of  politics,  to  some  extent  influenced  the  schools  of 
those  theologians,  who  were  orthodox  and  fundamentally  opposed 
to  heathenism.  It  was  not  only  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes 
who  adopted  foreign  principles  :  from  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who 
was  learned  in  the  Scripture  and  the  first  Jewish  teacher  who 
took  a  Greek  name  (cir.  b.  c.  200)  down  to  the  Kabbi  Gamaliel, 
PauPs  master,  a  taste  for  Greek  language  and  culture  is  evinced 
which  sought  an  elaborate  justification  from  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  ix.  27),  and  the  Rabbis  had  some  difficulty  in  excusing 
Gamaliel,  "  the  glory  of  the  law,"  who,  out  of  his  thousand 
disciples,  instructed  500  in  the  law,  and  500  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks,  because  of  his  influential  position  in  the  kingdom, 
that  is,  in  the  government  of  the  Herods.f  A  theology  which  is 
in  fact  tinged  with  Philonistic  teaching,  which  reached  the  Holy 
Land  through  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  and  even  in  the  grain- 
ships  of  Alexandria,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, as  well  as  in  the  Targumen,  that  is,  in  the  Chaldean 
commentaries  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  which  tradition  has  to 
some  extent  connected  with  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  the  leaders  of 
those  who  were  learned  in  the  Scriptures  :    dating  from  Onke- 

Tov  ijXiov,  oTi  ti  fit)  (payiiv  Kai  rov  iixppavOrjvai.  On  the  Other  hand,  again,  e.g. 
xii.  1,  13.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  (even  without  considering  the  language) 
how  the  opinion  should  prevail  with  many  that  the  book  was  composed  towards  the 
end  of  the  Persian  era.     Comp.  De  Wette.  Einl.  ins.  A.  T.  382. 

*  Comp.  Fritzsche's  Coram.  1860.  Also  the  analysis  in  Ewald,  iv.  340.  Jost, 
Gesch.  Judenth.  i.  310. 

f  The  conce]tion  of  the  manifold  religion  (tTrtjut^/a),  2  Mace.  14.  3.  4,  13  :  aKfii) 
Tig  'E\X»;j'iiTjuoC.  Antigonus  of  Socho,  in  Judea.  s.  Pirke  Ab.  1,  3.  Comp.  inf. 
the  Pharisees.  Ewald,  4,  357.  Jost.  Gesch.  Judenth.  I.  18.57,  p.  106.  Ewald 
assigns  him  and  his  teacher,  Simon  the  Just  (310-291 ),  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  Jost,  and  A.  as  scholar  of  Simon  II.  with  greater  probability  to  the 
end  :  to  the  time,  and  to  that  which  followed  it,  of  Antiochus  the  Gr.  (224-187) 
Gamaliel  s.  Herzfeld,  3,  254.  Jost.  p.  281  (also  Gesch.  der  Israel,  seit  der  Zeit  der 
Makkab.).  Gratz,  3,  274.  Winer,  Herzog.  The  Greek  language,  s.  Lightfoot.  hor. 
hebr.  p.  273.     Homer,  comp.  Geiger.  Sadd.  u.  Phar.  1863,  p.  7. 
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los,  wlio  is  supposed  to  bo  Pliilo's  coutcmporary,  we  fiud  every 
material  image  of  God  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  such  as  the 
mention  of  His  countenance,  His  mouth,  His  eye,  hand, 
breath  and  voice,  carefully  converted  into  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  glory,  of  the  in-dwelling  presence  and  word  of  God.* 
The  same  paraphrase  is  found  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  which 
also  had  its  origiu  in  the  Holy  Land.f  Josephus  the  Pharisee 
is  also  so  far  infected  with  Hellenism,  that  however  anxious  he 
was  to  prove  from  Daniel  and  his  fulfilled  prophecies  the  work- 
ings of  God's  providence,  in  opposition  to  the  Epicureans,  he 
prefers  the  cold  and  shallow  designation  of  the  Godhead,  the 
Divine,  Fortune,  the  course  of  the  world  and  fate,  to  the  name 
of  God,  making  use  of  heathen  terms  :  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  overflows  with  pious  praise  of  a  protecting  God,  he 
concludes  the  account  of  his  almost  miraculous  deliverance 
from  death  in  the  Galilean  war  with  Rome,  and  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata,  with  the  ingenuous  doubt  "whether  to  declare  that  it 
was  by  good  luck,  or  by  the  Providence  of  God."  His  doctrine 
of  immortality  is  modern.  His  ideas  of  morality  are  for  the 
most  part  shallow  and  empty :  yet  here  and  there  he  has  drawn 
a  deeper  and  nobler  knowledge  from  the  sources  of  human 
philosophy. J  And,  not  to  speak  further  of  the  later  Jewish 
writings,  the  Apostle  Paul,  a  discijDle  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusa- 
lem, was  essentially  imbued  with  Alexandrine  ide&,s,  which 
he  has  very  evidently  transferred  to  the  heart  of  Christianity 
in  his  teaching  concerning  Christ. §  All  things  considered, 
Josephus  the  historian  of  the  Jewish  people,  was  able  to 
say   without   hesitation :    we   are    separated  from  the  Greeks 

*  Comp.  as  to  the  Targumen,  most  recently  the  detailed  discussion  of  Langen,  p, 
70,  209-218.     Also  the  introductions  to  O.  T.  and  Art.  Targumen  in  Ilerzog. 

f  Indeed  in  the  first  Christian  century.  Comp.  Dillraann.  Herzog,  xii,  317. 
Langen,  p.  100. 

X  Comp.  B.  J.. 3.  8,  3.  7,  Ant.  10,  11,  7.  15,  9,  1.  c.  Ap.  2,  16.  View  of  signs,  B. 
J.  6,  5,  3.  Immortality  in  heaven,  B.  J.  3,  8,  5.  Moral  truths,  e.  g.  c.  Ap.  2,  23. 
Langen,  p.  220.     Also,  Abh.  iiber  thcolog.  Standp.  des  Jos.  Quartalschr.  1865.  1. 

§  Comp.  as  to  Paul,  briefly,  Schncckeuburgcr,  Beitrage  zur  Einl.  N.  T.  1832,  p. 
94.    Also  my  Gcsch.  Chr.  p.  135. 
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rather  by  situation  than  by  habits,  and  he  was  very  ready  to 
compare  the  rehgious  sects  of  his  people  with  the  Greek  philo- 
sophies :  he  also  mentions  men  of  Greek  culture,  such  as  King 
Agrippa,  and  learned  contemporaries  such  as  Nicolaus,  King 
Herod^s  historian,  and  Justus  the  son  of  Pistos  in  Tiberias, 
as  well  as  numerous  aspirants  to  Greek  science.* 

Yet  in  the  people  of  the  law,  and  especially  in  the  holy  places 
which  were  the  seat  of  the  conflict,  aversion  and  even  hatred 
against  the  stranger,  were  predominant.  Since  even  the  foreign 
and  more  pliable  Judaism  had  never  overcome  the  reproach 
which  was  perpetuated  by  Diodorus,  by  Cicero,  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus,  in  heathen,  Greek  and  Koman  liturature,  and  eagerly 
confuted  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  that  they  were  a  people  in 
religious  bondage  and  sworn  to  hatred  of  mankind,  this  charac- 
teristic exclusiveness  which  kept  them  within  the  old  bulwarks 
of  distinctive  nationality  was  developed  with  greater  intensity 
in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  Jerusalem.f 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek  had  already  been  the 
cause  of  grief,  and  even  of  hatred  in  Jerusalem.  J  The  later 
Rabbis,  both  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  deadly  strife  against  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
have  in  their  fanaticism  excluded  the  favourers  of  foreign  lite- 
rature from  eternal  life,  and  have  laid  the  same  curse  on  those 
who  educate  tlieir  sons  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  as 
on  swineherds,  while  others  have  more  mildly  permitted  the 
reading  of  Homer,  as  if  it  were  "  a  letter : "    but  the  former 

*  Nicolaus,  s.  Jos.  Ant.  16,  7.  1,  and  elsewhere,  Vit.  9  (Justus),  c.  Ap.  2,  10  (the 
same  occupations),  Ant.  20,  11,  2  (the  aspirants). 

t  Cic.  pr.  Flacc.  28.  Diod.  34.  Ph.  I.  Juven.  U,  103.  Tac.  hist.  5,  5  :  adversus 
alios  omnes  hostile  odium.  3  Mace.  7,  4.  Trpbg  iravTa  rd  iQvr)  Sv^fieveia.  Also 
Jos.  c.  Ap.  1.  34.  2,  10,  14.  On  the  other  hand,  Jos.  against  Apion,  and  Philo 
against  Flaccus. 

J  1,  7,  in  Lightf.  153:  V.  seniores  scripserint  legem  graece  pro  Ptolemaoeo 
rege  fuitque  iste  dies  acerbus  Israeli,  sicut  dies,  quo  factus  est  vitulus,  eo 
quod  lex  nou  potuit  verti  secundum  qnod  est  ci  neccssarium.  Comp.  Griitz, 
3,  36. 
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have  expressed  the  national  spirit.*  Not  only  Origeu,  but  even 
JosephuSj  with,  all  his  coquetting  with  the  foreigner,  betrays 
his  instinctive  national  aversion.  While  giving  himself  the 
credit,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Antiquities,  of  having  written  a 
book  for  the  Greeks,  which  no  Jew  and  no  foreigner  had 
hitherto  been  able  to  do,  he  claims  credit  on  the  other  hand  for 
the  national  individuality  which  had  hindered  his  obtaining 
fluency  of  speech  in  spite  of  his  Greek  studies.  This  was  the 
result  of  national  custom,  for  those  were  not  cordially  received 
who  learned  many  languages  and  adorned  their  speech  with 
elaborate  diction  :  it  was  thought  that  this  pursuit  was  not  the 
privilege  of  the  free,  but  suitable  to  the  slaves  who  followed  it. 
Those  only  were  pronounced  wise  who  had  exact  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  scripture.  Therefore  it  is  intelligible  why,  of 
all  who  have  mastered  Greek,  barely  two  or  three  have  turned 
it  to  any  noteworthy  account,  f 

While  the  world  in  general  either  dispensed  with  all  religion, 
in  which  it  had  ceased  to  believe,  or  overleaped  their  national 
faith  in  a  marvellous  way  to  approach  foreign  religions,  includ- 
ing Judaism,  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  people,  instead  of  yielding 
to  their  dissolution,  was  as  a  whole  braced  to  heroic  resistance, 
to  which  even  the  haughty  Roman  Tacitus  gives  credit  in  ono 
particular,  that  they  would  not  flatter  kings  by  erecting  images 
to  them,  nor  worship  emperors.  For  the  second  time  the 
nation  seized  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Maccabees,  and  used  it  in 
an  enlightened  form,  since  it  fought  only  with  weapons  of  the 
spirit.  For  the  second  time  Moses  arose,  since  the  watchword 
of  the  law  had  never  resounded  with  such  might,  and  instead 
of  the  defences  of  mountains  and  deserts,  which  he  had  sought, 
every  breast  was  a  fortress  against  which  Greece  and  Rome 


*  Tr.  Sanhcd.  (E.  Akiba):  ncc  eum  participem  esse  vita;  eterna,  qui  libros  alic- 
nigenarum  legit.  Execrabilis  csto,  qui  alit  porcos,  cxccrabilis  item,  qui  docet  filiam 
suam  sapientiam  grsecam.     Gfrorer.  Ann.  115.  Ilcrzfcld,  3,  954.  Jost,  3,  99. 

I  Jos.  Ant.  20,  11,  2  (j/  TTtpi  T))v  npofopav  aKpij^tia).  Cuuip.  also  Gforcr. 
Kuhn.  L.  J.  1,  435. 
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might  beat  in  vain.  Josephus,  as  well  as  Pliilo,  celebrated 
the  lawgiver  who  was  a  model  for  all  the  Greeks ;  teachers 
of  the  law  in  their  missionary  zeal  proclaimed  his  ordinances 
through  the  east  and  west^  and  at  Rome  even  the  Jew  who 
had  become  a  Christian  relied  stiffly  on  the  law  in  opposition 
to  the  Gentile- Christians.*  The  numerous  and  distinguished 
school  of  the  Interpreters,  whose  office  it  was  to  expound 
the  law  (scribes  and  lawyers)  flourished  in  Palestine  itself, 
and  their  interpretations  were  summed  up  in  Pharisaism. 
Hundreds  of  intelligent  youths  and  men  sat  at  their  feet  in 
the  courts  and  halls  of  the  Temple,  in  the  synagogues, 
important  schools  of  the  spu-itual  ordinances  of  Israel  (of 
which  we  reserve  the  description  until  we  give  an  account  of 
the  youth  of  Jesus)  and  in  the  class-rooms  :  the  poor  scholars 
were  supported  out  of  the  sacred  tithes,  and  even  the  common 
people  attended.  Hence  came  the  exact  acquaintance  with 
the  law,  even  to  its  details,  in  all  circles,  even  among  women 
and  slaves,  the  diligent  study  in  families,  and  the  education 
of  children  in  the  Scripture.  The  Jew,  said  Josephus,  knows 
the  law  better  than  his  own  name.f  The  sacred  rules  were 
punctually  observed,  their  ineffaceable  image  hovering  before 
the  soul  from  the  time  of  childhood,  as  Josephus  and  Philo  de- 
clare, and  they  were  hedged  in  by  a  multitude  of  scrupulous  and 
oppressive  particulars,  devised  by  the  lawyers,  from  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  the  scribe  to  that 
of  Jesus  the  Deliverer.  The  uncleanness  of  the  Gentiles  was 
an  axiom  of  this  law :  hence  came  anxious  reserve,  and  mistrust 
even  of  the  poor  peasants  who  had  become  their  prisoners,  and 
hence  the  exclusion  from  intermarriage  with  the  priests  of  the 
female   posterity  of  the    sacerdotal    family  which  had   under 

*  Tac.  hist.  5,  5:  non  regibus  hsec  adulatio,  non  Csesaribus  honor.  Jos.  c.  Apion, 
2, 16.  Missionaries,  Antiq.  20,  2,4,  18,  3,  5.  Juvenal,  sat.  6,  544:  interpres  legum 
Solymarum.  Rom.  ii.  17:  tTravairavy  t(^  vo/k^j. 

f  Teachers  of  the  law,  tuv  Trarpicjv  i^rjyijral  vo/itwv,  Ant.  17,  6,  2.  The  people's 
acquaintance  with  the  law,  c.  Apion.  1.  12.  2.  18.  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1022.  Places 
of  assembly,  comp.  Ilerzfcld,  3,  266. 
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Pompcy  or  Quiuctilius  Varus  fallen  into  the  liands  of  their 
enemies  the  Romans.*  The  priesthood  was  held  in  high  honour, 
although  the  respect  shown  to  them  was  in  fact  due  to  the 
lawyers^  who  were  now  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people. 
The  priesthood  was  considered  the  true  nobility  of  Israel,  and 
offerings  to  the  priests  were  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  and 
indeed  brought  with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  as  if  the 
obligation  were  on  the  side  of  the  giver:  their  official  functions, 
particularly  the  sacrifice,  were  surrounded  by  reverent  crowds 
of  people. t  These  mediators  between  God  and  the  people, 
however,  not  only  failed  in  Herod's  time  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  their  descent,  but  also  of  their  outward  life  :  towards  the  end 
of  Herod's  reign  the  high-priest  Matthias  was  constrained,  on 
account  of  an  act  of  pollution,  to  vacate  his  office  for  one  day, 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  J  Even  the  worship  by  night, 
.especially  at  the  feast,  was  carefully  maintained.  The  worship 
of  sacrifice  was  so  punctually  administered  that  it  was  an 
admitted  fact,  that  whoever  possessed  the  place  of  sacrifice  was 
master  of  the  Holy  City,  since  the  people  were  unable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  sacrifice.  When  Herod  besieged  Jerusalem, 
the  besiegers  considered  it  a  proof  of  his  moderation  that  he 
sanctioned  the  admission  of  the  sacrificial  beasts,  and  it  was 
politic  to  make  this  concession.  When  the  city  was  taken  by 
Pompey,  under  Archelaus,  and  again  in  an  armed  .attack  by 
Pilate,  those  who  were  sacrificing  would  not  leave  the  holy 
places,  and  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and  of  men  was  literally 
mingled  together. §     The  law  of  the  sabbath  was  so  rigidly  and 

*  Jos.  c.  Ap.  I,  7.  Hence  the  demand  made  by  the  Pharisee  Eleazar  before 
John  Ilyrcanus,  that  he  should  resign  the  holy  priesthood,  because  his  mother  had 
been  a  captive  under  Antioch.  Epijih.  Ant.  13,  10,  5. 

f  Priesthood.  TtKfii]piov  -yki'ovg  XainrpoTrjTog,  as  elsewhere  ivyivtia.  Jos.  Vit. 
1.  Gifts  to  the  priests,  Philo.  d.  sacerdot.  honor.  832.  Participation,  Luke  i.  10, 
21.  Comp.  2  Mace.  3, 18.  Thetheory  of  the  necessary  "state"  came  later.  Ilerzfeld, 
3.  188. 

X  Jos.  Ant.  17,  6,  4.  Ap.  1,  7. 

§  Jos.  Ant.  15,7,  8:  tovtiov  {Tr6\is,Up6v)  oi  Kparovvreg  vTToxiipiov  to  irdu 
lOvog  iax^lKvai.     rag  fxtv  yap  Ovaiag  ovx  uvtv  tovtcjv  oUv  Tt  ytpiaOai.     Night 
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conscientiously  observed^  that  on  the  sabbath  day  a  victory 
was  not  followed  up^  and  it  was  the  sabbath  rest  which  threw 
the  city  into  the  hands  of  Pompey^  as  it  had  done  earlier  into 
those  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
scarcity,  B.C.  37,  the  sabbath  year  was  kept.  The  great  feasts 
were  attended  by  countless  thousands,  even  when  the  Mosaic 
rule  of  attendance  at  the  feasts  thrice  a  year  had  long  been  in 
disuse.  The  worshippers  at  the  feast  of  the  passover  began  to 
assemble  in  the  temple  courts  at  midnight.  At  the  last  pass- 
over  before  the  war,  under  Nero,  in  the  year  66,  three  million 
must  have  been  gathered  there ;  at  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
governor,  Cestius  Gallus,  who  wished  to  heighten  Nero's  un- 
easiness, the  priests  counted  the  beasts  offered  for  sacrifice  and 
found  that  there  were  256,500,  and  he  calculated  that  there 
were  at  least  2,700,000  people.  According  to  a  Rabbinical 
fable,  there  were  in  King  Agrippa's  time,  who  caused  the  kid- 
nies  of  the  sacrificial  beasts  to  be  collected,  600,000  pairs,  twice 
the  number  of  men  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  and  since  there 
were  at  least  ten  persons  to  each  lamb,  not  six,  but  twelve 
million  might  be  reckoned  as  worshippers.  The  said  Cestius 
found  the  city  of  Lydda  empty,  because  all  had  gone  to  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  garrisons 
were  strengthened  at  such  times,  and  the  Procurator  from 
Csssarea,  or  the  Syrian  governor,  were  present,  and  hence 
came  occasions  of  revolt,  and  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
of  men  slain  or  pressed  to  death.*  In  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  law,  there  were  ascetic  exercises  of  religion,  prescribed 
by  the  lawyers,  concerning  adoption,  the  hours  of  prayer,  con- 
worship,  Ant.  18,2,  2.  B.  J.  6.  5.  3.  Siege  by  Ilerod,  14,  16,  2.  Pompey,  14,  4,  3. 
Archelaus,  17,  9,  3.    Pilate,  Luke  xiii.  1. 

*  Sabbath,  13,  8,  4.  14,  4,  2.  15,  1,  2.  Comp.  12,  1,  1.  6,  2.  13,  1,  3.  Sabbath- 
year,  14,  16,  2.  Feasts,  Bell.  Jud.  2,  14,  3,  6,  9,  3.  Ant.  18,  2,  2.  19,  1.  The 
12,000,000  in  Lightf.  hor.  hebr.  653.  For,  notwithstanding  the  paria  renum  of 
each  lamb,  there  is  only  renem  unura.  Ten  persons  the  minimum.  Jos.  B.  J.  6,  9, 
3.  Lightf.  Sacrifices  of  men.  Comp.  the  3000  under  Archelaus,  B.  J.  2,  6,  2 
20,000  under  Cumanus,  Ant.  20,  5,  3.  By  suffocation,  comp.  pascha  comprcssura 
Lightf.  G53. 
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stant  frcquonting  of  the  temple,  washings^  fasts,  almsgiving, 
divorce,  the  Nazarite  vows,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
which  were  taken  by  hundreds :  and  again,  stress  was  laid  on  good 
works,  which  purify  men,  on  revelations  of  God  and  heavenly 
rewards.*  We  have  already  noticed  Agrippa^s  admiration  of 
the  sacred  purity  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem.f  With  a  strength 
of  will  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  comparing  it  with  the 
degenerate  characters  of  Greece  and  Kome,  the  Jew  would  far 
rather  die  than  violate  the  law  by  word  or  letter :  even  the 
Hellenized  and  Alexandrine  Jews  under  Caligula  preferred  to 
die  by  the  cross  and  fire,  and  the  prisoners  of  Palestine  died  in 
the  amphitheatre,  by  the  claws  of  African  lions,  rather  than  sin 
against  the  law.  What  Greek,  exclaims  Josephus,  would  do 
the  like  ?  he  would  have  allowed  its  whole  literature  to  perish, 
since  he  only  saw  in  it  human  invention.  J  Add  to  this  the 
burning  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  law  of 
Moses  :  the  proselytes  filled  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  even,  to  the 
indignation  of  Tacitus,  Italy  and  Rome,  where  mothers  made 
vows  to  the  Jewish  Jupiter,  and  pharisaic  fasts  on  Thursdays 
and  lustrations  in  the  Tiber  came  into  use.  Ananias,  a  Jewish 
merchant,  converted  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius;  first  the  women,  and  then  the  prince, 
and  h.e  was  so  politic  in  his  zeal,  that  on  this  account  he  dis- 
suaded the  prince  from  circumcision,  until  that  also  was  09*60! ed 
by  Eleazar,  a  Galilean  lawyer. § 

*  Comp.  inf.  the  Pharisees,  and  generally  Hilgenfcld,  Apokalyptik,  153.  The 
beginnings,  after  the  exile,  increased  KaOaporrjg,  see  the  last  prophets,  Daniel,  the 
Apocr}'pha,  Philo,  the  Essenes.  In  N.  T.  Luke  ii.  36.  Nazarite,  comp.  B.  J.  2, 15, 
1.     Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23.     Gratz,  3,  466.     Jost.  I.  239.     Winer,  K.  W.  2,  164. 

t  ayiania.  Phil.  1033. 

X  C.  Apion.  1, 8.  Comp.  the  hecatombs  of  Titus  from  among  the  Jewish  prison- 
ers, B.  J.  7,  2,  1.  3,  1,  5,  1,  &c.    Also  Phil,  in  Place,  leg.  ad  Caj. 

§  Comp.  together  with  Matt,  xxiii.  15  and  Rom.  x.  2,  Hor.  sat.  1,  4,  143:  ac 
veluti  te  Judaei  cogemus  in  banc  concedere  turbam.  Sat.  1,  9,  70:  sum  paullo  infir- 
mior,  unus  multorum.  Tac.  hist.5,  5,  transgressi  in  morem  eorura  idem  usurpant, 
&c.  The  deceivers  in  Home  under  Tiberius.  Jos.  Ant.  18,  3.  Washing  and 
fasting  in  Home,  Ilor.  sat.  1,  3,  288:  comp.  Nauck  on  the  pass.  Numerous  prose- 
lytes in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Home,  s.  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  20,  2.  c.  Ap.  2,  39.    Philo,  in 
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Hence  came  watcliful  mistrust  of  all  that  threatened  desecra- 
tion of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  self  command  of  a  heroic  temper 
which  was  prepared  for  death,  against  every  attempt  of  insolent 
heathenism  :  and  this  was  accompanied  by  gratitude  for  every 
sign  of  Roman  toleration,  as  it  was  shown  by  Pompey,  Caesar, 
Octavianus,  and  Agrippa.*  We  have  given  instances  in 
Herod's  reign.  Let  us  add  some  others  in  the  time  imme- 
diately following.  When  Pilate  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
procuratorship  (cir.  A.D.  26)  wished  to  break  down  the  national 
peculiarities,  and  contrary  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
provided  the  troops,  on  their  march  from  Samaria  into  winter 
quarters  in  Jerusalem  with  Roman  ensigns,  together  with  silver 
images  of  the  Emperor,  the  people  revolted  on  the  very  first 
morning  against  the  heathen  symbols,  which  had  been  pru- 
dently introduced  during  the  night.  They  went  in  crowds  to 
Csesarea,  to  request  of  the  governor  that  the  banners  might  be 
withdrawn.  They  remained  in  the  market  place  day  and  night 
for  five  whole  days,  and  would  not  be  expelled  as  long  as  he 
refused  to  set  this  grievance  before  the  Emperor  :  and  when  on 
the  sixth  day  he  stood  on  his  tribune  in  the  great  racecourse, 
and  caused  his  troops  to  surround  the  Jews,  and  at  a  sign  from 
him,  to  press  upon  them  with  drawn  swords  in  a  triple  column, 
they  unanimously  threw  themselves  on  the  earth,  exposing 
their  necks  to  the  stroke,  and  desiring  to  die,  rather  than  to 
transgress  the  law.  Then  Pilate  himself  was  full  of  amaze- 
ment at  their  "  boundless  piety,''  and  ordered  the  images  to  be 
brought  to  Caesarea.f     A  little  later  Pilate,  like  a  true  Roman, 

Place.  971,  leg.  ad  Caj.  1022.  Also  N.  T.  Dio.  C.  60,  6.  Foreigners  at  the  feasts, 
B.  J.  6,  9,  3.     Conversions  of  royal  family  in  Adiabcne,  Jos.  Ant.  20,  2,  3. 

*  Pompey  had  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  seen  without  laying  hands  on  the 
temple  treasure  (about  2000  talents)  and  had  prescribed  the  continuance  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  purification  of  the  temple  after  his  reception.  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  11,  8. 
(Alexander):  14,  4,  4  (Pompey):  Suet.  Cses.  84.  (Complaints  of  the  Jews  after  the 
death  of  Cffisar)  :  Agrippa,  p.  180.  Comp.  Phil.  leg.  1021  :  dvffvvaffxtTi'iffavTsg 
ini  T<^  rriQ  ispog  xwpag  rh  upoTrpinic  ovthjq  d<paviZea9ai. 

t  B.  J.  2,  9,  2—3.  (to  t)is  diKTiSaiiioviag  aKparov).  Ant.  18.  3,  1.  B.J.  shows  the 
origin  of  the  Procurator.  The  religious  significance  of  these  images  even  among 
the  Gentiles,  Jost.  I,  333. 
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believed  tliat  it  was  a  laudable  act  to  bring  an  acqueduct,  ten 
or  even  twenty  miles  long  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  pay  for  the 
work,  which,  was  both  necessary  and  in  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  the  times,  with  the  treasure  which  was  lying  idle  in 
the  Temple,  and  for  which  pure  water  might  be  supposed  to 
be  important.  But  Judaism  was  opposed  to  such  improve- 
ments at  this  time  as  well  as  later,  when,  out  of  mistrust  of  the 
Romans,  they  disposed  of  the  Temple  treasure  in  building 
works,  and  they  demanded  that  the  departments  should  be 
kept  separate,  and  that  the  works  should  be  arrested,  while 
crowds  broke  out  in  open  abuse  of  the  governor.*  On  this 
occasion  indeed  he  was  successful,  since  he  caused  his  soldiers 
to  cut  them  down  with  malignant  cruelty,  but  later  again, 
towards  the  close  of  his  misrule  (between  a.d.  32-34)  the  nation 
which  had  become  submissive  was  able  to  get  the  mastery  in  a 
matter  which  seemed  an  innocent  gratification  of  his  personal 
pleasure.  He  caused  gilded  shields,  not  banners,  to  be  hung  up 
in  Herod's  royal  palace,  on  which  there  were  no  images  of  vic- 
tory but  a  flattering'  inscription  of  dedication  to  Tiberius.  It 
became  known  to  the  people,  who,  like  Philo,  believed  in  some 
ulterior  object,  and  became  uneasy  :  they  implored  the  inter- 
cession of  Herod's  sons,  and  of  the  aristocracy,  and  when 
withstood  by  Pilate,  they  raised  a  clamour  against  him  as 
"  seditious,"  demanding  to  see  the  Emperor's  letter, and  signa- 
ture, and  threatening  an  embassy.  Pilate  continued  obstinate, 
although  inwardly  regretting  his  act,  and  Tiberius,  to  whom 
written  complaints  were  sent,  and  who  was  less  anxious  that 
the  "  ffods  "  should  be  cared  for  in  Palestine  than  elsewhere. 


*  Jos.  B.  J.  2,9,4.  (400  stadia)  Ant.  18,3,2.  (200  St.)  20,9,7.  Jost.  1. 333,  with 
appeal  to  Plin.  h.  nat.  36,  65.  Others,  including  Ewald  (v.  p.  36)  tliinlc  that  they 
were  brought  from  Bethlehem,  which  is  too  near.  The  superfluous  temple  funds  of 
which  tlie  treasure  consisted,  was  undoubtedly  expended  by  the  Jews  themselves  in 
aqueducts,  walls  and  towers  for  Jerusalem  (Schekal.  6.  Gratz,  3,  124).  But  in 
any  case  they  wished  to  dispose  of  it  themselves,  and  to  .avert  the  dangerous  and 
profound  inroad  into  the  treasure.  How  malignantly  they  could  reproach  see  2 
Mace.  4,41.     B.J.  2.  14,  6. 
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somewhat  angrily  ordered  the  removal  of  the  shields,  which 
quickly  returned  by  the  well-known  road  to  Caesarea,  and  there 
they  adorned  the  temple  of  Augustus  without  protest.* 

A  few  years  afterwards,  under  Yitellius  (a.d.  36-37)  when 
the  land  together  with  its  religion  had  triumphed  with  a 
momentary  brilliancy,  and  the  Governor  himself  had  been 
present  at  the  Passover  which  was  held  with  joyful  greeting  of 
the  new  emperor  Caligula,  the  persecutions  against  the  people 
began  in  the  summer  a.d.  38,  amid  this  Emperor's  crazy  deifi- 
cation of  himself,  which  was  fitly  associated  with  a  Gentile 
hatred  of  the  Jews  and  of  their  showy  king  Agrippa,  and  this 
was  especially  the  case  in  Alexandria,  where  the  populace,  with 
the  connivance  and  even  with  the  cooperation  of  the  governor 
Avillius  Flaccus  placed  images  of  the  gods  and  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.f  Contrary  to  all  expectation, 
indeed,  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  not  even 
appeased  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  ended  these  attempts 
of  the  governor,  who  was  suddenly  thrown  into  prison ;  but 
the  enmity  continued,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  39, 
when  it  was  still  winter,  two  embassies  set  out  for  Italy,  Philo 
the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  Apion  of  the  Alexandrines,  and 
the  Jewish  legation  had  not  only  to  endure  all  the  insolence  of 
the  Emperor,  but  while  following  the  dictates  of  his  caprice  in 
journeying  from  place  to  place  in  Campania,  they  heard  with  a 
cry  of  anguish  the  terrible  tidings  of  the  Emperor's  intention 
to  place  his  colossal  image  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple 

*  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1033.  Clupei  see  Mommsen,  103.  This  circumstance  cer- 
tainly occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  numerous  misdeeds  of  Pilate  which  have 
been  enumerated,  after  the  death  of  Sejanus  (a.d.  31)  and  after  the  Samarit.  revolt 
(35).  Phil.  leg.  1015.  Griitz,  3,489.  confounds  the  quite  distinct  accounts  of  the 
images  and  the  shields.    The  gods,  Tac.  ann.  1,  73.     Deorum  injurias  Diis  curee. 

t  Vitellius,  p.  202.  Self-deification,  s.  Suet.  Cal.  22.  24.  33.  52.  Dio  Cass.  59, 
11.  26-30.  Aur.  V.  epit.  3.  Jos.  Ant.  19,  1,  1—3.  Relation  to  the  Jews.  Phil.  in. 
Place.  965.  The  beginning  in  Alexandria  was  not  the  first,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  p.  966,  but  the  2nd  year  of  Calig.  (Jos.  Ant.  18,  6,  11.)  and  indeed  at  midsum- 
mer (July)  of  the  y.  3S,  so  that  the  persecution  was  at  its  height  (Phil.  977)  on 
Caligula's  birthday  (31  Aug.  Suet.  Cal.  8.) 
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of  Jerusalem,  with  an  inscription  assuming  him  to  be  "  Zeus 
made  manifest,  the  new  Zeus,  Caius/^  as  a  fitting  proof  of  his 
gratitude,  because  Jerusalem  was  the  first  town  in  the  East 
which  had  under  Vitellius,  hailed  with  hecatombs  the  Emperor's 
exaltation  to  the  throne.*  In  addition  to  the  instigations  of 
the  Alexandrines  and  of  the  Imperial  Court,  the  wrath  of  the 
Emperor  had  been  inflamed  by  the  demolition  by  a  Jewish 
mob  of  an  altar,  meanly  built  of  bricks,  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  Emperor's  honour  in  the  Philistine  town  of  Jamnia 
(Jabneh  was  inherited  from  Salome  as  the  private  property  of 
the  Imperial  family),  and  this  was  officiously  reported  in  Kome 
by  the  Imperial  treasurer  Capito,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  forgive- 
ness for  various  frauds. t  Publius  Petronius,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  and  successor  to  Vitellius  (since  a.d.  38),  was  instructed 
to  march  to  Jerusalem  with  half  of  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
borders,  beside  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  erect  the  image,  and 
in  the  event  of  opposition,  the  insurgents  were  to  be  slain  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  sold  into  slavery.  J  With  a  heavy  heart, 
since  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  people,  and  with  the  force  of  an  insurrection 
which  might  extend  from  Babylon  to  Eome,  Petronius,  in  the 
autumn  of  39,  marched  to  Ptolemais  with  two  legions  and 
numerous  auxiliaries  :  he  engaged  Phoenician  artizans,  pitched 
his  camp  in  Sidon  and  informed  the  Emperor  that  the  Jewish 
campaign  would  begin  in  the  spring,  a.d.  40.   Yet  he  wished  to 

*  Eelease  at  f.  of  tabernacles,  p.  982.  The  embassy  (Jos.  18,  8  ,1)  in  the  winter 
of  39.  Phil.  leg.  ad.  Caj.  1019.  Report  upon  it,  1017.  Comp.  above  p.  205.  Rem. 
The  (latter)  inscription,  p.  1040.  The  celebration  of  Caligula's  accession  in  Jeru- 
salem, p.  1025.  Griitz,  3,  364,  does  not  put  the  embassy  before  the  summer  of 
40.!    Ewald,  p.  6,  310.  39-40,  quite  without  reason  according  to  the  foregoing. 

t  Jos.  Ant.  18,  8,  1.  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1020.  Ewald,  6,298,  inaccurately:  an 
image. 

I  Phil.  p.  1022.  Jos.  18,  8,  2.  According  to  Philo's  earlier  and  more  faithful 
report,  Petronius  had'  already  been  for  a  longer  time  in  Syria;  according  to  Josephus 
he  was  sent  from'  Italy  for  this  express  object.  If  wo  prefer  Philo  therefore,  Petro- 
nius did  not  (as  Gerlach  says,  p.  63)  first  come  39-40,  but  in  any  case  in  38.  The 
year  40  (although  advocated  also  by  Ewald,  6,  299)  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Gratz 
is  in  passionate  agreement  with  Philo,  p.  487. 
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prepare  for  it^  and  in  the  autumn  of  39,  he  summoned  the  most 
distinguished  Jews  before  him,  both  priests  and  leaders,  and 
counselled  submission.*  But  the  times  of  capitulation  with 
heathenism  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  were  over  in  Israel  and 
even  in  Herod^s  house.f  A  death-like  stillness  followed  the 
governor's  words,  then  weeping  aloud,  the  rending  of  hair  and 
beard,  and  finally  the  cry  that  it  were  better  to  die.  The 
tidings  had  scarcely  reached  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  a.d.  39,  when  innumerable  crowds  assembled,  men, 
women,  children  and  Phoenicians,  literally  covering  the  ground, 
and  they  besought  him  in  dust  and  ashes,  with  loud  outcry  for 
the  law,  the  temple,  all  that  was  holy,  imploring  delay.  Not 
merely  the  gentle  and  cultivated  Petronius,  but  the  sternest 
Eomans  amongst  his  assessors,  who  were  in  favour  of  war  by 
nature,  and  by  their  dread  of  the  Emperor,  were  moved,  and 
decided  to  postpone  the  matter  once  more.  J 

At  the  time  of  the  spring-sowing,  in  January  or  February  40, 
Petronius,  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  counsellors,  travelled 
from  Ptolemais  to  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  the  nearest 
Jewish  city  of  importance,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  Anti- 
pas  and  now  of  Agrippa,  in  order  to  observe  the  disposition 
of  the  people  more  closely.  §  Fully  aware  that  it  was  a  decisive 
moment,  thousands  again  flocked  together.  "  Will  you,  dare 
you  wage  war  with  the  Emperor  V  "  We  are  willing  to  die,'* 
they  cried,  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  and  proffering 
their  necks.     In  this  manner  they  besieged  him  for  forty  days  : 

*  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  10.  Ant.  18,  8,  2.  Phil.  1022—1024.  According  to  B.  J.  §  1,  3, 
Legions,  §  3,  images  already  in  Ptolemais. 

t  Phil.  p.  4024.  That  the  first  negotiation  with  the  Jews  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  39  (Ewald,  6,  299,  and  Griitz,  269,  put  it  in  40)  and  not  in  the  spring 
of  40,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  clear  indication  of  autumn,  B.  J.  2,  10,  1.  Ant.  18, 
8,  2,  and  on  account  of  the  many  negotiations  which  followed,  occurring  in  early 
spring,  but  also  on  account  of  the  Jewish  reminiscence,  that  the  first  intelligence 
came  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    Megill.  Taanit.  c.  11.  Gratz,  269. 

I  Phil.  p.  1024.     Jos.  18,  8,  2. 

§  Jos.  §  3.  Jos.  himself  indicates  a  pause,  Philo  the  spring.  Ewald,  303,  is 
himself  right,  and  it  results  in  placing  the  whole  in  the  late  autumn. 
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in  their  case  for  the  honour  of  God,  they  took  no  thought  for 
the  sowing,  for  which  it  was  now  full  time.  To  the  people 
was  now  added  the  aristocracy,  Aristobulus  at  their  head,  the 
brother  of  King  Agrippa,  who  had  again  gone  to  Rome :  they 
begged  him  to  write  of  the  state  of  things  to  the  Emperor.  He 
again  summoned  the  Jews  to  Tiberias  :  he  alarmed  them  by 
inclosing  them  with  his  forces,  but  ho  gave  way,  and  promised 
to  write  to  Caligula,  and  he  proposed  to  occupy  the  country 
peaceably.*  The  nation  had  by  their  tenacity  conquered  iron 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  legions  which  returned  to  Antioch,  and  in 
a  rain  fall  which  brought  with  it  unexpected  plenty,  they  read 
the  witness  of  God  to  Petronius  and  to  their  own  piety.  The 
dispute  about  images,  in  which  Judaism  obtained  unexpected 
sympathy  from  all  the  liberal  and  reasonable  men  in  Rome,  and 
also  commendation  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  still  had  its 
vicissitudes.  Petronius  directed  the  artizans  not  to  hurry 
themselves,  and  in  March  or  April  he  wrote  very  guardedly  to 
Caligula  of  his  anxiety  about  the  harvest  which  was  then 
impending,  having  also  in  view  the  Emperor's  approaching 
journey  to  the  east.  J  The  Emperor  suppressed  his  anger,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  a.d.  40  that  he  demanded  greater 
haste,  and  afterwards,  on  King  Agrippa's  personal  and  forcible 
intercession,  desisted  from  the  dedication  of  the  image,  although 
out  of  Jerusalem,  worship  of  theEmperor  was  prescribed  to  every- 
one. §  But  there  was  no  attempt  at  such  worship,  and  he  reverted 
to  his  former  intention,  and  directed  that  the  statue  should  be 


*  §  4-6. 

t  Jos.  §  6.  Drought,  to  -nav  'irog  also  points  to  the  spring,  reckoned  from  the 
harvest  month  Tisri  (rosch  haschanah). 

J  S.  Phil.  p.  1027:   tv   c'lKfirj  rbv  tov  airov  KapTrov  tlvai. 

§  Phil.  p.  1028—1038.  Jos.,  18,  8.  7.  Greater  haste  prescribed  in  beginning  of 
summer,  Phil.  1029,  (the  harvest  may  have  been  over).  Agrippa  in  autumn:  C. 
first  came  a.d.  31,  Aug.  a.d.  40.  Suet.  a.d.  49.  Philo  and  Joseph,  do  not  wholly 
a"-ree  in  this.  Philo  gives  a  different  account  of  Agrippa's  intercession  from  that 
of  Joscphus,  who  knows  of  a  petition  from  a  guest.  The  sequel  of  the  letters  is 
different  in  the  two.  Philo's  is  earlier  and  more  sober.  The  amplification  is  on 
the  other  lumd  easy  to  insert. 

X 
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made  in  Rome,  that  it  should  accompany  liim  on  his  journey  to 
Alexandria,  and  be  secretly  placed  in  the  Temple,  threatening 
Petronius  as  a  corrupt  ruler  with  instant  judgment.*  It  then  ap- 
peared as  if  a  voice  had  gone  forth  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  him 
as  to  anew  Antiochus;  he  died  January  24,  a.d.  41; beneath  tho 
sword  of  Chasrea,  and  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  death  was  re- 
ceived by  Petronius  in  February  before  the  letter  withdrawing 
his  favour,  so  that  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  visibly  pro- 
tected by  God.f 

With  all  the  weight  of  legal  obligation,  the  state  of  morality 
was  very  corrupt.  Such  a  noble  nation  could  at  no  time  bo 
without  high-minded  and  blameless  men,  and  not  only  Philo 
and  his  brother  were  such,  and  the  father  of  Josephus,  not  to 
speak  of  himself,  is  described  by  him  as  a  pattern  of  Jewish 
righteousness,  but  the  Gospels  also  know  at  the  outset  of 
righteous  and  blameless  men,  and  the  mouth  of  Jesus  speaks 
at  one  time  of  righteous  men,  who,  persecuted  of  men,  need 
no  repentance  before  God,  at  another  of  the  pure  in  heart, 
the  merciful,  the  compassionate,  the  peacemakers,  and  then 
again  of  the  modest,  the  mourners,  those  who  hunger  after 
righteousness,  of  the  poor  in  spirit,  who,  in  the  prevailing  bodily 
and  spiritual  necessities  of  Israel,  wait  for  redemption.^  But  it  is 
precisely  the  persecuted  righteous,  and  the  suffering  patriots 
who  give  the  age  its  character  as  a  time  of  disaster.  It  was  not 
merely  foreign  oppression  nor  its  evil  influence  which  interfered 
with  morality  :  it  was  the  external  obligations  of  the  law  itself 
which  promoted  decay.  The  law  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
disposition,  but  also,  and  with  far  greater  force  upon  actions, 

*  Phil.  p.  1038—1040.     Jos.  18,  8,  8.     Suet.  Calig.  49. 

t  Jos.  18,  8,  9.  Suet.  49,  58.  Also  Tac.  hist.  5,  9.  (inexact):  dein  jnssi  a  C. 
Ccesarc,  efRgiera  ejus  in  templo  locare,  arma  potius  sumsere:  quem  motum  mors 
Caesaris  diremit.  The  voice  in  Herzfeld,  2,377.  The  plenipotentiary  of  Calig.  -was 
already  at  Antipatris,  that  is,  the  middle  station  between  Ciesarea  and  Jerusalem, 
(Acts  xxiii.  31)  when  the  news  of  Caligula's  death  arrived.  The  threatening 
letter  from  the  Emperor  in  December  or  January,  accoi-ding  to  B.  J.  2,  10,  .5. 

J  Jos.  Vit.  2.  Comp.  the  self-righteonsness  in  the  Apocrypha:  'nr\r}aQrtv 
SiKuioavvtjs.  Ps.  Solom.  1,  2,  3.  Comp.  9,9.  Fiom  the  N.  T.  Luke  i.  6.  ii.  25. 
Matt.  V.  3.  ix.  13.  xviii.  13. 
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and  a  school  of  doctrine  wliicli  had  lost  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
phets, upheld  and  praised  the  righteousness  of  outward  acts, 
which  is  presented  to  us  as  fair  and  ennobling  in  the  Sibylline 
descriptions  of  the  ways  of  holy  men,  such  as  were  unknown 
to  the  world,  but  which  in  many  sayings  and  writings  of  that 
time  are  often  repulsive :  such  are  the  apocryphal  writings, 
including  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Jubilees,  and  the  foui-th 
Book  of  Esdras.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  national  spirit 
that  the  insurrections  and  bloodshed  always  took  place  at  the 
great  feasts.  When  the  insurgents,  led  by  the  teachers  of  the 
law,  had  after  Herod's  death,  desti'oyed  a  whole  Roman  cohort, 
they  quietly  returned  to  the  paschal  sacrifice.*  ]n  like  manner 
the  temple  sacrifice  was  continued  to  the  last  at  Jerusalem, 
while  the  sects  were  in  bloody  conflict,  wnth  every  kind  of 
atrocity  up  to  the  very  altar.  There  are  many  proofs  of  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  with  all  their  redeeming  qualities.  All 
the  heathen,  from  the  Greeks  to  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  also  knew,  reproach  the  revolting  profligacy  of 
the  nation.  The  holy  deceit  in  Rome  under  Tiberius  is  an 
instance.  (b.c.  19.)  The  Pharisees  reviled  the  people,  the 
vagrant  Essenes  justified  unfaithfulness  in  marriage,  without 
being  contradicted  by  Hillel  and  the  Pharisees.  The  Apostle 
Paul  boasts  on  the  one  hand  of  the  people's  zeal  for  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  on  the  other  he  finds  that  they  ar6  only  less 
depraved,  impure,  unjust  and  sinful  than  the  Gentiles,  and  ho 
tells  his  countrymen  that  God  is  dishonoured  by  adultery,  theft 
and  sacrilege.f  The  history  of  Jesus  tells  of  many  kinds  of 
disease,  of  frightful  manifestations  of  insanity,  in  which  is 
shown  the  accumulated  result  of  blind  superstition,  of  mo;ral 
depravity   and   of  the    national   and   social  dissolution.     The 

*  Sibyll.  151.     Ant.  iii.  17,  9,  3. 

f  Apollon.  Mol.  ap.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  2,  14,  12.  20:  dfvtararoi  ftap^upuv.  Scncc. 
ap.  August,  civ.  D.  6,  11:  scolcratissima  gens.  Tac.  hist.  5.8:  tetevrima  gens,  5.  5: 
projectissima  ad  libidincm  gens.  Deceit  of  the  hiwyers  in  Rome,  p.  199.  of  the 
Pharisees,  Joh.  vii.  49:  oox^ogouTog  IniKardpuToi  liai.  Essenes,  Jos.  B.J.  2,  8,  1. 
Hillel  see  piike  ab.  2,  7,  I,  5.     Paul,  Kom.  ii.  17,  ix.  3. 
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crimes  of  murder,  of  refined  cruelty,  of  promise-breaking  and 
immorality,  whicli  are  presented  to  us  in  tlie  Jewish  war  (a.d.  70), 
and  of  which  the  roots  may  be  traced  in  the  so-called  Zealots  up 
to  the  time  of  the  youth  of  Jesus,  were  only  forced  into  blossom 
by  the  misery  of  their  outward  condition,  and  the  national  histo- 
rian himself,  while  agreeing  with  Philo  in  the  express  assertion 
of  the  rare  transgressions  of  the  law,  declares  that  the  nation 
had  become  so  evil  and  depraved  that  the  Holy  City  must  have 
been  consumed  by  an  earthquake,  or  destroyed  by  a  flood,  or 
struck  by  the  lightnings  of  Sodom,  unless  the  Romans  had 
executed  judgment  upon  it.* 

THIRD  SECTION. 
The  Hope  op  the  Messiah. 

Amid  these  enormous  contradictions  between  the  ideal  and 
the  actual,  between  their  destiny  as  the  people  of  God,  which 
was  filled  with  a  glowing  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  their  condi- 
tion of  slavery  and  dissension,  and  indeed  of  physical  and 
moral  wretchedness,  the  marvellous  nation  was  ever  at  work  at 
the  sacred  and  ennobling  task  of  shaping  out  a  better  and  an 
ideal  future,  which  was  usually  included  in  the  term,  the  times 
of  the  Messiah.f  The  departed  age  of  prosperity  served  as 
the  original  model,  times  of  distress  wove  in  their  tragic  threads, 
and  those  of  greater  suff'ering  gave  greater  urgency  to  the 
question  how  to  make  the  transition  from  the  ideal  to  the 
actual;  indeed,  the  eye  was  so  greatly  strained   to   see   that 

*  B.  Jud.  5,  13,  6.  Also  5,  10,  5.  7,8,  1.  On  the  other  hand  C.  Apion,  2.  18. 
The  apologetic  assertion:  Kal  airdviog  fiiv  6  TrapajSaivwv.  dSvvarog  S'  r)  tT)Q 
Ko\aanDQ  Tra(tairTi(nQ.  Phil.  leg.  1022,  in  Flacc.  972.  The  later  school  of  Zelots 
with  all  its  ofF-shoots.    Joseph,  dates  from  Judas  the  Galilean.  Ant.  18,  1,  1. 

f  Comp.  the  book  by  Colani:  Jesus-Christ  et  les  croyances  messianiques  de 
son  temps.  2.  Edit.  18G4.  Knohel,  Prophetismus  der  Hebriier,  1837.  Ewald, 
die  Propheten  des  A.  B.  Edit.  1840.  41.  Hitzig,  kl.  Propheten.  3.  Edit.  1863. 
Daniel,  1850.  Jerem.  2nd  Edit.  1866.  Dillman,  Buch  Henoch,  1853.  Hilgenfeld, 
Jiidische  Apokalyptik,  1857.  Volhnar,  Prophet  Ezra,  1863.  Oehler,  Messias 
(Ilerzog)  1858.  Ilcrzjeld,  3,  311.  Biedcrmann  die  Prophctem,  a.b.  I860.  1860, 
Lanrjen. 
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which  was  perceived  by  the  glowing  hearty  and  all  which  the 
mind  had  grasped  that  was  noble  and  sublime,  that  the  out- 
ward circumstances  of  common  earthly  life  became  almost 
intolerable.  Prophecy,  the  most  glorious  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature,  is  intimately  connected  with  this  which 
is  the  fairest  fruit  of  the  national  spirit  of  Israel.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  refrain  from  unrolling  in  this  place  the 
splendid  pictures  in  which  Israel  relates  her  suffering  and  her 
love,  becoming  purified  and  of  keener  insight  in  her  wrestling 
with  herself  and  her  God,  when  the  thought  of  Zion,  as  of  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  and  holiness  diffusing  itself  over  the 
world,  is  clothed  in  words.  We  are  hardly  able  to  follow  tho 
general  development  of  these  anticipations  in  the  coarsest  out- 
line, reserving  our  detail  of  the  particular  features  for  the  life 
of  Him  who  was  to  perfect  tho  ideal  world  in  fact. 

In  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(B.C.  975)  the  destruction  of  Israel  and  the  decay  of  Judah 
under  David's  posterity,  the  hope  still  survived  from  the  ninth 
century  downwards,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and 
Hosea,  and  with  greater  confidence  in  Isaiah  and  Micah  in  the 
eighth  century,  that  God  would  raise  up  once  more  "  tho 
fallen  tabernacles  of  David,''  that  he  would  plant  a  branch 
upon  Sion  from  the  stem  of  Jesse  which  had  been  cut  down, 
and  from  the  broken  top  of  the  high  cedar,  that  out  of  Bethle- 
hem of  David,  king  of  Israel,  there  should  arise,  adorned  with 
the  name  of  God,  and  even  with  the  mysterious  name  of  etei'nity, 
the  gatherer  and  deliverer  of  the  peoples,  the  Prince  of  the 
world's  Peace,  the  bringer-in  of  knowledge  and  righteousness.* 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Asiatic  captivity  (b.c.  588), 
which  put  an  end  to  all  hope,  Jeremiah  and  E.zekiel  still  clung 
to  the  belief  that  the  salvation  of  the  people  was  drawing  nigh 
in  the  seed  of  David,  the  righteous  Branch.f  The  long  exile, 
the  weakness  of  the  colony  which  r  eturned  to  the  land  of  their 

*  Amos  ix.  11.    Ilosea  iii.  5.  Isaiah  ix.  6.     xi.  1.    Mic.  iv.  1.  v.  1. 
t  Jaem.  xxiii.  5.    xxxiii.  14.    Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.    xxxvii.  24. 
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inlieritance  under  the  Persian  king  Cyrus,  and  tlie  decadence 
of  the  family  of  David  which  was  only  partially  revived  in 
Zerubbabel,  weakened  the  belief  in  the  royal  house,  yet  not  in 
a  future  for  Israel,  Under  the  Persian  king  Darius  (b.c.  520- 
518),  Zechariah  loudly  complains:  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  long 
wilt  Thou  have  no  compassion  on  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  which  Thou  hast  now  been  wroth  for  forty  years  ? 
And  he  proclaims  Joshua  the  high-priest,  and  Zerubbabel  of 
the  House  of  David  as  the  two  sons  of  oil,  anointed  aud 
crowned,  which  stand  before  the  ruler  of  the  world,  the  typo 
and  pledge  of  the  priesthood  and  the  kingdom  which  shall  be 
perfected  in  the  coming  *'  branch  "  of  David.*  Somewhat  later, 
indeed  (cir.  B.C.  450)  after  experiencing  the  rule  of  Persian 
satraps  and  the  defilement  of  priests  and  people,  a  behef  in 
David's  house  is  lost  in  the  last  prophet,  Malachi ;  but  the 
Lord  himself  will  come,  to  declare  judgment,  to  inhabit  his 
Temple,  to  establish  his  covenant  and  his  kingdom,  and  his  fore- 
runner is  the  prophet  promised  by  Moses  (Dcut.  xviii.  15),  the 
heavenly  Elijah,  unequalled  in  power,  establishing  peace, 
making  Israel  ready  for  their  great  King.f 

After  a  long  and  dreary  pause  the  spirits  of  the  nation  re- 
vived with  the  wa.r  of  religious  freedom  against  Syria.  In  the 
earliest  dawn  of  this  time  (cir.  B.C.  167)  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  without  exalting  any  single  person,  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  the  Holy  God  from  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  the 
pious  nation  which  was  by  God's  grace  to  overcome  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  even  those  which  were  as  iron  :  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  earliest  book  of  Enoch  (cir.  B.C.  110)  shows  in 
the  person  of  the  Asmonean  John  Hyrcanus,  "  the  great  horn," 
the    conqueror   ordained  of  God   to   lead  the  flock  of  young 


*  i.  12,  iii.  1.  iv.  11.  Comp.  Hitzig.  12  kl.  Proph.  3  Ed.  1863.  p.  326. 

t  Comp.  i.  6,  8,  8,  14.  iii.  1.  iv.  H.  Hitzig,  p.  395.  He  puts  the  date  between 
433  —  358.  The  desired  angel  of  the  covenant  in  iii.  i,  is  mysterious:  indeed 
malach  Jahve,  the  manifested  God  (comp.  Oehlcr,  416)  Hitzig:  messenger  of  purifi- 
cation (Borit)  =  Elia.     But  the  two  dyytXoi  appear  as  separate  persons. 
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horned  lamljs,  and  beyond  liim  again  a  greater  future,  when  the 
Messiah,  the  white  and  great-horned  bull  shall  bo  born,  and 
the  flock^  assembling  around  the  new  temple  of  God  in  might 
and  knowledge,  shall  be  transformed  into  his  patriarchal  great- 
ness.* The  nation  rested  for  a  while  in  this  new  prosperity 
under  the  Asmoneans.  Simon,  the  Asmonean,  since  freedom 
dated  from  his  first  year  (b.c.  1 43)  was  proudly  named  in  all 
records  the  High  Priest,  and  prince  and  leader  of  the  Jews, 
and  was  to  be  ever  so  called,  until  the  prophet  foretold  by 
Moses,  should  arise  :  the  present  time  seemed  now  to  border 
so  closely  on  the  ideal,  that  the  house  of  David  was  not  needed, 
and  they  might  at  any  rate  expect  the  prophet  who  was  to 
restore  religion,  if  such  a  one  was  needed  in  the  ever-advancing 
apotheosis  of  the  outward  law.f  Under  John  Hyrcanus  the 
necessity  was  still  unfelt:  Josephus  calls  him  the  happiest  of  men, 
whose  success  silences  every  murmur  against  fate :  for  he  alone 
possessed  the  three  greatest  things  ;  dominion  over  the  people, 
and  the  offices  of  high-priest  and  of  prophet :  he  was  even  en- 
compassed by  Divinity,  so  that  the  future  was  unveiled  to  him.  J 

*  Dan.  ii.  31.  vii.  13.  Ewald,4,  394.  Ilitzig,  Comm.  zu  Dan.  has  a  perfect  right 
to  identify  the  v'log  avOpwirov  with  the  dyioi  vipicyrov.  Daniel  himself  has  through- 
out so  interpreted,  ib.  Comp.  the  similar  representation  in  the  ascension  of  Moses  ed 
Ceriari,  Monum.  5,  1861,  59:  Israel  in  the  heavens,  placed  below  the  stars,  his 
foes  at  his  feet.  But  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  interpretation  (comp.  Enoch) 
early  accepted  the  personification  as  a  person,  especially  since  Daniel  (ix.  25)  else- 
where speaks  of  an  anointed  (Maschiach).  Yet  comp.  Oehler,  Buch  Henoch  (transl. 
and  expl.  by  A.  Dillmann,  1853)  c.  90.  Also  the  comment,  of  Dillmann.  More- 
over Dillmann's  view,  and  that  of  Hilgenfeld  (Apok.  p.  93)  and  of  Oehler  (Art. 
Messias  in  Herzog,  9,  427)  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  book,  and  particularly  of  this 
clause  is  established,  whilst  I,  with  Hilgenfeld  and  Oehler,  consider  that  the  chaps. 
37-71  (containing  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man,  &c.).are  later  and  have  been  chris- 
tianized. 

f  1  Mace.  xiii.  42.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41.  tiog  tov  dvaaTtjvai  irpotpr'iTrjv  niarov. 
The  passage,  ii.  57,  not  a  proof  of  expectations  of  the  family  of  David.  The  say- 
ing of  the  Mace.  Otov  jSotjOtia,  vIki).  2  Mace.  viii.  23.  xiii.  15.  Comp.  the  interest- 
ing notice  in  Pseudophil.  breviar.  (Ilerzfeld,  1,379):  mox  secuti  Asmonai  simul 
cum  pontificatu  -etiam  ducatura  a  donio  David  subripuerunt.  Therefore,  as  late  aa 
the  Asmoneans,  the  house  of  David,  in  the  persons  of  Joseph  and  of  Hyrcanus,  took 

high  position,  which  it  lost  by  the  favour  with  which  its  leaders  regarded  the 
Greeks  and  by  the  Asmoneans.  i  B.  J.  1,  2,  8. 
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His  death,  however^  destroyed  the  hopeful  vision  of  happi- 
ness, and  Rome  and  Herod  drew  nigh  after  the  weakhngs  of 
the  Asmonean  house.  When  the  heroes  have  fallen,  and  the 
might  of  the  community  has  disappeared,  the  ancient  ideal  of 
David  revives  afresh.  David^s  name  had  never  completely 
vanished,  neither  had  his  posterity.  The  book  of  Sirach  was 
written  in  Palestine  about  the  year  B.C.  180  or  170,  before  the 
Asmonean  struggle,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  B.C.  130  that  it 
was  translated  into  Greek  in  Egypt,  as  we  now  have  it.  This 
book  of  bald  morality  betrays  weak,  vacillating  and  unstable 
opinions ;  but  in  reaching  after  all  the  anchors  of  hope,  after 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs,  after  the  Elijah  of  Malachi  and 
the  High  Priest  of  Zechariah,  in  whom  he  discovers  Simon  the 
righteous  (b.c.  220),  it  significantly  names  David  also,  whose 
horn  God  has  exalted  for  ever,  and  to  whom  a  root  still 
remains.*  Somewhere  about  the  same  time,  under  Ptolemy 
Physkon  (cir.  B.C.  140),  the  so-called  Jewish  sibyl  arose  in 
Egypt,  and  the  man  who  should  come  from  the  seed  of  David 
is  proclaimed  in  the  third  and  most  important  of  the  Sibylline 
books : 

But  it  is  a  royal  race  whose  posterity 

Shall  never  fail,  and  in  the  course  of  time 

It  shall  I'ule  and  begin  to  build  the  temple  anew.f 

Through  the  whole  of  the  third  book,  down  to  the  times  of 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  the  holy  and  eternal  kingdom  of  the 
future  is  contemplated,  and  this  is  connected  without  a  gap  with 
the  so-called  psalter  of  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
and  Idumean  epoch  under  King  Herod  :  this  psalter,  which 
fii'st  became  known  in  modern  times   (a.d.  1G15),  was  originally 

*  Sirach,  41,  21.  47,  11  (13)  22  (25).  48,  10.  50,  1.  Yet  comp.  Ochler,  Art. 
Messiah.  (9,423).  Also  47,  22  is  not  unimportant.  The  date  of  Simon  of  Ger. 
I  place  with  Herzfeld,  2,  377,  and  Jost  (1857)  1,  1 10,  under  Antiochus  the  Great. 

f  The  Sybillin.  Weissag.  voUstiindig  gcsammelt  von  Fricdlieb,  1852.  p.  3,  286. 
3,46.  652.  Comp.  Hilgenfeld,  p.  64.  81.  1  maintain  with  him  in  3,  286,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  opinion,  (including  Odder,  p.  429)  that  the  reference  to  Cyrus 
and  Zerubbabel  is  iusufticicnt.     Comp.  also  Volkniar,  Ezra,  p.  396. 
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written  in  Hebrew  and  composed  in  Palestine,  with  the  ardent 
supplication  to  God:  ''Look  down^  0  Lord,  and  arouse  for 
tliem  their  King,  a  son  of  David,  in  the  time  which  Thou  hast 
appointed,  that  he  may  rule  over  Thy  servant  Israel !  ''* 

Solomon's  psalter  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  times 
of  Jesus.  The  suffering  inflicted  by  the  joint  rule  of  the 
Romans  and  Idumeans  gathered  in  ever  increasing  clouds 
around  the  nation,  which  believed  that  the  times  of  the  Assy- 
rian captivity  would  return  again.  No  book  was  studied  more 
intently  than  the  prophet  Daniel,  as  setting  forth  a  hope  for  the 
future.  It  contained  less  of  vengeance  than  of  promise,  and 
defined  the  future  with  exactness  which  was  justified  by  the 
fulfilment  of  some  of  its  predictions,  since  the  things  which  the 
author  had  actually  experienced  were  veiled  in  soothsaying,  so 
that  he  became  the  proud  expression  of  the  national  faith,  and 
the  index  of  the  expectation  which  was  feverishly  excited  by  the 
demoniacal  tyranny  of  earthly  rulers.  The  book  of  Daniel, 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  and  by  Jesus  himself,  was 
the  divine  utterance  on  which  the  nation  relied  in  their  last 
desperate  conflict  with  Rome ;  it  spoke  very  clearly  of  the  four 
earthly  kingdoms,  the  fourth  as  strong  as  iron,  with  great  iron 
teeth  and  claws,  consuming  and  treading  down  everything,  and 
at  last  suddenly  trodden  down  of  the  kingdom  of  tho  holy 
ones  from  Heaven  : — what  was  this  in  the  light  of  the  present 
than  the  iron  universal  empire  of  the   Romans,  following  that 


*  Psalterium  Salomonis  in  Fabricius  Cod.  pseuilepigr.  V.  T.  i.,  914.  Comp.  17, 
5,  23.  Ewald  (in  liis  Gesch.  d.  Volks  Isr.  3d  Ed.  4, 392)  with  whom  Dillmann  (Art. 
Pseud-epigraphcn  A.  T.  Ilerzog,  12,  305,  also  Ochlcr,  p.  426)  suppose  the  date  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes:  Movers  Kath.  Kirchenlex.  1,  340,  Delitzsch,  Comm.  Psalmen, 
D.  1860,  and  recently  Langcn,  Judenth.  in  Pal.  1866,  64,  are  more  justified  in 
assigning  that  of  Roman  times  (comp.  only  2,  1,  8,  18.  17,  14:  e(OQ  IttI  Svcjxwv:  also 
description  of  the  Saddiicces,  4.  1),  whence  again  the  two  former  justly  go  down  to 
Herod's  time,  while  Langen  thinks  of  Pompey's  days.  Pompey  indeed  is  indicated, 
but  evidently  als6  the  tyrant  who  0]iposed  the  Sanhedrim  (8,  1 8).  Griitz(as  elsewhere, 
comp.  Philo)  has  gradually  accepted  a  Chri;stian  author,  which  is  hardly  possible 
from  17,  33-51.  18,  G-10  is  possible  (Langcn),  but  it  is  generally  simjjle  want  of 
consideration. 
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of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks,  and  itself  trodden  down 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?*  In  fact,  the  times  of  Jesus  are 
full  of  an  uneasy  expectation  of  the  salvation  which  was  to 
come.  A  slender  fragment  of  the  irreligious  Jews  might  apply 
their  ideal  to  Herod,  who  had  asserted  himself  to  be  the  bringer 
of  happiness  to  Israel. f  Others  might  cling  with  a  convulsive 
hope  to  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  house,  to  Hyrcanus, 
to  the  young  and  fair  high  priest  Aristobulus,  to  the  false 
Alexander,  who  pretended  to  be  the  murdered  son  of  Mariamne, 
still  living,  and  whom  all  the  foreign  Jews  as  far  as  Eome  ac- 
knowledged, until  he  was  disowned  by  the  Emperor  Augustus 
as  an  impostor  :  or  finally  to  King  Agrippa  I,  the  grandson  who 
became  the 'new  king  of  the  Jews  in  Caligula's  time,  and  whom 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  amid  the  ill-feeling  of  the  foreigners, 
hailed  with  joyful  amazement  as  their  star  of  hope.  Others 
again,  "  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,"  might  find  the  saviours  of 
Isi'ael  in  the  military  leaders  who,  immediately  after  the  king's 
death  overspread  Judea  and  Galilee,  advancing  after  the  manner 
of  pilgrims,  partly  in  imitation  of  the  great  adventurer,  partly 
trading  on  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  or  else  they  flocked 
to  the  banner  of  Judas  the  Galilean,  who  began  in  the  name 
of  God  to  indicate  the  freedom  of  his  people,  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  advocates  of  freedom,  prophets  and  false  Mes- 
siahs which  arose  against  Rome,  from  Tiberius  to  Nero  and 
Hadrian.  Together  with  these,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
had  been  fellow  learners  with  the  Galilean,  with  prudent  fore- 
sight, but  also  with  suppressed  fatalism,  diffused  the  doctrine 
that  the  divine  rule  was  not  restricted  to  a  Messiah,  and  was 
compatible  with   a  distant  governor  of  Roman   Syria.J     The 

*  Dan.  chaps,  ii.  vii.  Favourite  book,  Ant.  10,  11,  7.  Its  importance  in  Jewish 
war,  B.  J.  6,  .54. 

t  Tertull,  praescr,  45:  Ilerodiani,  qui  Christum  Herodicm  esse  dixerunt.  Conip. 
above,  p.  174. 

i  Details  were  given  in  the  hist,  review  above.  As  to  the  false  Alexanders, 
*'Ant.  17,  12.  Agrippa  Phil,  in  Flacc.  DG'J.  Jos.  Ant.  18,  C,  11.  8,  2.  Acts  xii. 
22.    For  Fbaris.  see  below  the  hist,  of  Tharisees. 
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unhappy  nation  wrestled  feverishly  for  its  salvation  in  a  hundred 
ways,  seeking  to  accomplish  or  to  bring  nearer  the  time  which 
they  knew  to  have  been  promised,  and  it  was  only  when  all  the 
efforts  of  human  arms  had  miscarried,  that  they  recovered  self- 
possession,  since  they  knew,  as  said  Philo  to  Caligula,  that  the 
God  of  Israel  was  stronger  than  men.*  Thus  it  becomes  clear, 
that  the  cry  of  Messiah,  the  Christ,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  great 
King,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  throne  and  seed  of  David, 
all  these  old  sayings  of  the  prophets,  continued  in  the  later 
books  of  Daniel,  Enoch,  the  Sybilline  books,  the  psalms  of 
Solomon,  and  also  in  the  Targumim,  formulated  and  sown 
broad-cast  among  the  people,  wei^e  on  every  man's  lips  in  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  in  Judea,  in  Galileo 
and  even  in  Samaria ;  on  the  one  hand  in  the  people's  mouth 
and  in  that  of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  son  of  David  who  should 
be  their  political  king  and  leader,  on  tho  other,  in  the  mouth 
of  John,  of  Jesus  and  of  his  disciples,  as  a  spiritual  Saviour.t 
For  the  cry  was  uttered  in  every  necessity,  and  it  was  pro- 
claimed by  each  man  as  he  was  able  to  understand  it. 

It  is  altogether  contrary  to  history  to  believe  that  a  faith  in 
tho  Messiah  in  general,  and  in  his  connection  with  David's 
house,  had  died  out  in  the  time  of  Jesus.     Tho  Gospels  alono 


*  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1020.  Comp.  the  watchword  of  the  -Maccabees,  p. 
242. 

t  Comp.  Mascbiach,  IMeschicha  (Anointed,  Messiah,  Christ)  Ps.  ii.  2,  Dan.  ix. 
25.  Solom.  Ps.  xvii.  36,  xviii.  6,  8.  (perhaps  Christian).  Targum,  Gen.  xlix.  10, 
Lev.  xxiv.  17.  Often  in  Jonathan,  e.g.  Isa.  ix.  6,  Langen,  p.  419.  Oehler,  p. 
434.  Kingdom  of  heaven  from  Dan.  ii.  7,  (So  also  Lightfoot,  Bcrtholdt,  De 
Wette)  in  Jonathan's  Targum  (malchut  Jahve)  Mic.  iv.  6.  Isaiah  xl.  9.  liii.  10, 
Comp.  Lightf.  on  Matt.  iii.  3.  De  Wette  bibl.  Dogm.  3d.  Edit.  p.  176.  Sybyll. 
3,47:  f3a(Ti\fia  ixeyiaTr)  c'lGavdrov  (iarnXijog  eir'  avOpwrroiai  tpaviirai.  766:  Kai 
TOTi  ?i'i^iyiQii  (iaffLXrfiov  i'lg  alojvag  TrcivTag  ett'  avQponrovg.  Psalm  Sol.  17,4: 
7]  PaaiXsia  tov  Qeov  yfj.uiv  tig  rbv  aiuiva.  Comp.  Judas  of  Galilee.  The  king 
and  general  in  some  degree  in  Philo  and  in  the  Eevelation,  and  especially  in  the 
account  of  thtf  Jewisb  hope  of  the  Messiah  in  Philos.,  9,  30:  ISaaiXivg,  avfjp 
TToXfuiiTTi'ig  leai  Ivvarog,  who  fell  in  the  war,  which  there  ended.  Yet  he  is  also 
high-priest.  Further  details  when  we  speak  of  John  (where  also  the  Samaritans) 
and  of  Jesus, 
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will  serve  to  confute  this  opinion,  wliicli  appears  (among  Jews 
and  Christians)  to  be  the  result  of  assuming  Jesus  to  be  an 
enthusiast  full  of  fantastic  hopes,  and  this  is  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  Hillel,  a  true  reformer,  and  a  moderate  and  cultivated 
man.  We  should  rather  consider  that  the  belief  in  the  Messiah 
carried  with  it  the  ancient  ideal  of  all  which  was  great  and 
holy,  as  well  as  of  the  living,  burning,  moving  aspirations  of 
the  people.  The  Hellenistic  and  Alexandrine  enlightenment  is 
a  speaking  proof  that  this  belief  had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
age.  This  enlightenment  had  on  the  one  hand  melted  down 
the  ideal  of  a  historical  Messiah  into  the  abstract  metaphysical 
ideas  of  angels,  of  powers,  and  of  the  Logos.  The  Septuagint 
version  had  already  so  interpreted  many  prophetic  passages, 
and  Philo  had  referred  Zechariah's  prophecy  concerning  the 
branch  of  David  to  the  Logos.*  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
taste  for  subtleties,  the  Sybilline  books,  which  spring  from  the 
same  soil,  have  from  the  first  maintained  the  Messiah,  and  the 
Seventy  have  occasionally,  even  by  a  variation  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  spoken  of  the  man  of  healing  which  was  to  come,  of  a 
vision  of  the  salvation  of  God,  and  the  Targumists,  imbued 
with  Alexandrine  ideas,  have  in  the  principal  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  inserted  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  king 
and  teacher,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  of  the  coming  days 
of  consolation. t  In  Philo  himself  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the 
Messianic  behef,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  has  done  to  diminish 
and  to  spiritualize  it  by  the  ready  means  of  his  idea  of  the 
Logos.  If  Israel  in  their  time  of  need  admits,  bewails  and 
confesses  her  sins,  those  who  are  scattered  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  will  in  one  day  be  set  free  as  though  by  a  word  of 

*  Isaiah  ix.  6.  (70):  fityaXrjc  ^ovXtjq  ayytXaQ,  Moreover  Ps.  ex,  3.  (eix.  3). 
Zech.  vi.  12.  by  Philo  d.  conf.  ling,  interpreted  of  the  Logos,  Comp.  Langen,  p, 
396.  400.     Oehler,  42G. 

f  Lev,  xxiv.  7,  17  {l^iXtvaETai,  dvaart'iairai  avQpcDTrog.  Gen.  xlix.  10:  ovk 
iKXiixpii  apxiov  4K  'lovBa,  &c.  Isa.  xxxviii.  11  (70)  in  Langen,  p.  397.  The  Tar- 
gumists with  Meschicha,  1  Mace.  xlix.  10,  Lev,  xxiv,  17.  Jonathan,  Isai.  9,  6. 
The  same  2  Sani.  xxiii.  3;  day  of  consolation.     Langen,  p.  4 IS.     Ocliler,  p.  437. 
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dolivcmnce,  and  their  masters,  amazed  to  sec  them  turn  as 
with  one  mind  to  goodness,  will  be  ashamed  to  rule  over  thoso 
who  are  better  than  themselves.  In  united  fervour,  and  led  by 
a  supernatural  and  god-like  image,  which  is  only  visible  to  the 
redeemed,  they  will  then  assemble  in  the  appointed  place, 
rejoicing  in  three  intercessors  for  their  reconciliation  with  the 
Father,  the  forgiving  goodness  of  the  Father  Himself,  the 
prayer  of  the  patriarchs,  and  above  all,  the  moral  conversion  of 
those  who  will  then  be  truly  sons.  When  that  time  comes,  the 
destroyed  cities  will  arise  once  more,  the  deserts  will  be  in- 
habited, the  barren  will  become  fruitful.  By  their  sudden 
conversion  and  amid  the  streams  of  divine  favour,  posterity 
will  become  incomparably  richer  and  more  fortunate  than  their 
fathers  and  forefathers.  The  national  happiness  will  no  longer 
provoke  envy,  the  enemy  will  no  longer  dare  to  wage  war 
against  the  leader  which  was  promised  by  the  oracles,  and 
indeed  the  people  will  rule  without  opposition,  and  to  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects :  strength,  reverence  and  bene- 
ficence, parents  of  fear,  shame  and  benevolence,  will  become 
the  pillars  of  their  dominion.*  Nor  must  we  forget  Josephus, 
who  was  both  a  rationalist  and  an  adherent  of  the  Eoman 
party.  He  admits  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his  people,  and 
indeed  of  many  of  their  learned  men  at  the  time  of  the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  with  more  or  less  frankness,  only  he 
refers  the  ancient  "  oracles  "  of  a  universal  ruler,  who  should 
come  out  of  Israel,  to  Eome  and  to  Vespasian,  who  ascended 
the  Imperial  throne  from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem:  this  is  indeed 
subversive  of  the  text,  but  he  deals  with  facts  after  the  modern 
fashion,  in  a  sense  which  is  conservative  of  its  life  and  well- 
being.     He  was  indeed  bold  enough  to  declare  his  prophetic 

•  D.  praem.  924  d.  exccrut.  936  f:  ^svayovfievoi  irpog  tivoq  OeiOTipof; 
7)  Kara  <pv(nv  dvQpionivijv  u\l/iwg.  p.  925:  ilikivatrai  iivOpojTrog,  <pi]aiv  6 
XprjffuvQ.  Kcii  arparapx'^v  Kal  noXsiiuiv.  He  undoubtedly  thinks  of  the  supernatural 
appearance  only  in  the  manner  of  divine  images  through  clouds:  of  a  divine 
Schechiua.  Con)p.  also  Ochlcr  and  Langen.  He  has  scarcely  made  use  of  Daniel 
orEzckid.  Ewald,  iv.  252. 
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power  to  the  Eoman  general  in  tlic  name  of  God.*  Yet  ho 
secretly  retained  his  Jewish  faith.  When  explaining  the 
oracles  of  Balaam,  he  appears  to  leave  nothing  as  the  enduring 
kernel  of  the  prediction  except  the  everlasting  possession  of 
the  land  by  the  Jews,  no  longer  oppressed  by  Rome,  but  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  as  well  as  the  glorious  diffusion  of 
Judaism  throughout  the  world  (the  "  Star  "  of  the  prediction.) 
But  this  is  not  enough  :  he  adds  that  they  will  also  live  in  the 
fulness  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  that  in  war  they  will  obtain 
victory  and  power,  even  against  those  who  have  been  wont  to 
return  victorious. f  In  this  and  other  places  he  refers  to  the 
Eomans ;  for  at  that  time  Eome  was  indeed  successful,  and  God, 
who  grants  dominion  to  the  nations  in  turn,  was  then  on  the 
side  of  Italy  j  but  the  unerring  prophet  Daniel  had  prophesied 
a  coming  salvation,  going  beyond  their  destruction  by  the 
Eomans  with  a  message  of  felicity  to  the  people,  in  opposition 
to  others  who  have  been  messengers  of  woe,  and  he  has  thus 
secured  the  perpetual  sympathy  of  the  people  beyond  all  other 
men.  And  although  he  has  not  openly  interpreted  the  rocky 
stone  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  which  came  down  from  the 
mountain  and  shattered  the  image,  which  symbolized  the  uni- 
versal monarchies  of  the  east  and  west,  and  which  then  became 
gigantic  and  filled  the  whole  earth,  but  takes  refuge  in  the  base 
subterfuge  that  he  was  the  historian  of  the  past,  and  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  at  the  disposal  of  every  reader,  yet  in  his 
heart  it  is  applied  to  Israel,  if  not  precisely  to  the  Messiah,  as 
it  is  applied  by  Jesus.  J 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  the  later  expectations  of  the 
Messiah,  including  the  Ascent  of  Moses,  and  the  fourth  book 
of  Esdras,  of  which  the  composition,  according  to  the  most 
probable   reckoning  by  Ewald,  Gfrorer,  Volkmar,   &c.,  dates 

*  B.  J.  6,  5,  4.  3,  8,  9.  Also  2,  1.  4,  6,  3.  Comp.  Suet.  Vesp.  5.  Dio,  C. 
hist.  66,  1. 

t  Ant.  4,  6,  5. 

t  B.  J.  5,  9,  3.  Ant.  10,  11,  7.   10,  10,  4.     Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  44.     Luke  xx.  18. 
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from  the  reign  of  Titus,  Domitian,  or  indeed  Nerva   (a.d.  9G), 
and  not,  as  Hilgenfcld  and  others  suppose,  from  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.     To  its  personal  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
from  heaven  there  is  added,  as  the  history  of  Jesns  will  show, 
the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  however  far  its  belief  in  the 
Messiah  may  be  truly  Jewish.*     We  can  pursue  the  belief  in 
the  family  of  David  through  centuries,  in  the  west  and  east, 
and  as  far  as  Babylon,  where  one  of  David's  race,  (as  leader  of  tho 
exile,  Eosch  Hagolah)  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Jews,  and  in 
like  manner,  as  it  appears,  before  the  Asmoneans  at  Jerusalem. f 
But  this  is  note-worthy :  Israel's  belief  in  a  Messiah  already 
began  to  spread  through  the  world.     At   one  time  it  might 
torment  or  gratify  those  who  were   in  search  of   novelty,  at 
another,  by  its    promises    of  blessings    to    all    the   world,   it 
silenced  aspirations,  which  even  Rome  and  the  peaceful  rule  of 
the  first  Emperor  had  been  unable  to  satisfy.     The  hope  of  a 
dawning  golden  age  after  the  storms  of  civil  war  was  very  con- 
sistent with  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  future.    The  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age,  amongst  whom  we  should  specially  mention 
Horace  as  well  as  Virgil,  are  full  of  such  views.  In  Virgil's  fourth 
eclogue  it  has  been  found  from  ancient  times  down  to  Langen, 
and  especially  since  Virgil  adduces  the  sibyl,  that  he  made  use  of 
the  Jewish  sibyls,  and  of  the  expectation  of  a  son  born  of  a  virgin. 
This  would  now  indeed  be  absurd,  but  that  Virgil  had  some- 
thing in  common   with  the  Jewish    descriptions  of  a    golden 
future  is  at  least  possible.]:     Then  again,  the  east  has  a  sur- 

*  Comp.  especially  Volkmar,  Handb.  der  Einl.  in  die  Apokryphen,  2  Abt.  4th 
book  Ezra,  1863.  Ililgenfekl,  Jud.  Apokal.  1857,  p.  187.  Die  Propheten  Ezra 
und  Daniel,  1860.  The  ascension  of  Moses  in  any  case  dates  after  the  destr.  of 
Jerusalem.     Comp.  Langen,  p.  110. 

t  Comp.  Philos.  9.  30.  p.  246.  Rabbis  in  Lightfoot,  257.  Bcrthold,  Christ- 
ologia  Jud.  1811,  75.  Comp.  Oehler.  David's  fam.  in  Babyl.  see  Ilerzfeld.  i. 
372.     2,396.     Comp.  p.  242. 

%  Eclog.  4.  4  (to  Pollio.)  Ewald,  and  Friedlieb  believe  in  a  more  or  less  immediate 
dependence  on  Judaism.  But  Langen,  p.  173,  seriously  takes  the  virgin  (v.  6:  jam 
rcdit  et  virgo)  as  a  reference  to  the  birth  from  a  virgin  =  Isaiah  v.  14,  and  'Mbyli. 
3,  784  {iv<p()di'9i]Ti  Ko^ij)  Why  not  also  3.  75?  Comp.  already  Eus.  or.  Const,  ad 
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prising  attraction  for  many  of  tlio  Emperors.  Caligula  in  the 
later  years  of  his  reign  (a.d.  40)  had  a  restless  tendency  to  the 
eastj  and  he  made  it  his  object  and  a  point  of  honour  to  estab- 
lish his  personal  worship  at  Jerusalem.  Nero's  *'^  secret 
imaginations  "  had  gone  forth  to  the  eastern  provinces  from 
the  year  A.d.  64.  The  soothsayers  had  foretold  the  loss  of  his 
throne,  but  many  consoled  him  with  the  dominion  of  the  east, 
and  indeed  with  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  This  leads  us  to 
think  involuntarily  of  his  wife  Sabina  Poppea,  (a.d.  62-65)  who 
was  an  ardent  Jewish  proselyte,  friendly  to  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  also  to  Josephus,  the  mother  of  the  "god-like 
child,''  and  probably  indeed  concerned  in  promoting  the  frightful 
persecution  of  the  Roman  Christians  in  the  year  64.*  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  war,  (a.d.  66-70) 
and  especially  in  the  year  70,  the  east  was  full  of  the  predic- 
tion, which  has  also  left  its  mark  on  our  Gospels  in  the  form  of 
the  adoring  Magi,  that  the  rulers  of  the  world  should  arise  out 
of  Judea.  Vespasian  and  Titus  joyfully  accepted  the  promise 
of  their  greatness  at  the  hands  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
speaking  through  Josephus.  The  predictions  that  Nero  should 
return  from  the  east,  taken  in  connection  with  the  ideal  ruler 
who  was  to  overrun  the  world  as  far  as  Greece  and  Rome, 
coming  from  the  east  with  terrible  power,  owed  some  of  their 
force  to  the  Jewish  belief  in  the  Messiah,  and  aided  Christianity 
and  Judaism  to  construct  Antichrist  out  of  the  image  of  Cali- 
goila  and  Nero.f     These  facts  can  hardly  bo  explained  when 

s.  coet.  18-19.  But  Langen  might  be  instructed  by  Ileyne  and  recent  writers  as  to 
the  virgin  =  Dike. 

*  Ann.  15,  36.  Suet.  Nero,  40:  spoponderant  quidam  destituto  Orientis  domi- 
nationem,  nonnuUi  nominatim  regnura  Hierosolymorum.  Poppaea,  Tac.  ann.  13, 
45.  14,  1,  59.  15,  23  (God-like  daughter)  16,  6:  quod  divinai  iufantis  parens  fuisset 
Jos.  Vit.  3,  Ant.  20,  8,  11 :  etoaifiijQ  yap  ijv  (Comp.  Tac.  16,  6.). 

f  Suet.  Vesp.  4,  percrebuerat  Oriente  totus  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in 
fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judsa  profecti  rerum  potirentur.  Only  one  cannot  believe 
with  Gicseler  K.G.  i.  54,  that  Tacitus  (hist.  5,  13)  had  Jog.  B.  J.  6,  5,  4,  before  him. 
For  Vesi)asian  comp.  Joseph,  above,  also  my  art.  Vespasian  in  Ilcrzog.  The  Nero 
legend  need  not  bo  discussed  further  here 
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they  arc  only  taken  from  the  books  of  Josephus  or  from  the 
Revelation  of  John.  These  were  speculations  which  the  scattered 
people  of  God  had  grafted  upon  heathenism  by  the  energy  of 
their  belief,  and  the  steadfastness  of  their  confession.  Tho 
report  of  the  Messiah  preceded  him  in  legendary  form  :  then 
he  appeared  in  person  and  he  was  already  there. 

FOURTH  SECTION. 

The  Religious  Communities  in  the  Holy  Land. 
I. — The  Pharisees  and  Sadducces. 
The  rehgious  life  of  the  people^  of  which  we  have  taken  a 
brief  view,  was  divided  into  a  series  of  characteristic  and  indi- 
vidual forms.  Thousands  of  the  higher  classes,  and  also  of  the 
citizens  and  peasants  belonged  to  distinct  religious  societies. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  developed  its  abundant  self-contempla- 
tion in  an  active  personal  life,  which  was  at  once  manifold  and 
sharply  defined,  and  which  issued  in  its  popular  form  by  means 
of  numerous  schools  and  hundreds  of  synagogues,  in  order 
that  out  of  this  bewildering  and  overflowing  multiplicity,  the 
higher  and  substantial  unity  might  be  collected.  So  that  the 
religious  communities  formed  one  flower  and  fruit,  and  again 
one  root  and  stem  of  the  collected  spiritual  life.  They  were 
altogether  a  new  thing  in  Israel,  of  which  the  religious  impulses 
had  never  taken  this  form  in  earlier  days.  They  were  therefore 
a  proof  that  there  were  crying  needs  and  gnawing  cares  in  this 
spiritual  life,  and  even  that  there  was  a  great  breach  with  the 
things  of  old,  after  which  they  sought  with  an  unsatisfied 
longing,  and  this  was  at  the  same  time  the  very  reverse  of  tho 
despairing  poverty  and  helpless  need  of  salvation  which  a  one- 
sided mode  of  regarding  rehgion,  and  an  unreal  view  of 
history  has  imputed  to  these  times  of  transition,  in  defiance 
of  the  plain  and  express  contradiction  of  contemporary  his- 
tory. The  keen  sorrow  of  the  time  was  in  truth  a  sign  of  life, 
and  the  spirited  and  wide-spreading  efforts  of  the  people  refute 

Y 
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their  assumed  exhaustion,  and  are  a  sign  that  their  wealth  was 
still  unsquandered.* 

The  rehgious  societies  of  later  Judaism  are  often  called  sects. 
By  this  word  the  term  used  by  the  Jewish  historian,  who 
applied  the  titles  of  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  to  Jewish 
circumstances,  is  translated,  not  indeed  quite  inaccurately, 
but  it  is  substantially  false.  These  "  heresies  "  are,  like  the 
Greek,  not  sects,  but  parties,  without  any  secondary  intention 
of  separating  from  the  community,  which  Pharisaism  directly 
condemned. t  The  word  heresy,  in  the  sense  of  a  sect,  can 
scarcely  be  used  even  for  the  Jewish  party  of  the  Essenes, 
which  especially  assumed  the  character  of  exclusivcncss.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  fully 
within  the  popular  community,  and  were  indeed .  its  spiritual 

leaders.  J 

1. — The  Pharisees. 

Among  these  parties  Pharisaism  appears  as  the  first  in  time 
and  significance,  and  also  as  the  one  which  exercised  the  greatest 
influence.  Indeed  its  relation  to  the  popular  life  became  so  pre- 
dominant, that  it  appears  to  disclaim  the  name  of  party  as  much 
too  narrow  a  definition.  It  appealed  to  the  people,  although  even 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  represented  by  an  exclusive  society  of 
6000  men,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  listened  to  this  appeal, 
before  which  the  Asmonean  princes,  and  even  Herod  and  the 
Eomans  might  tremble.  The  second  party,  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees, can  only  be  fully  understood,  as  Josephus  has  frequently 
^pointed  out,  ]:)y  the  opposition  which  was  provoked  by  the  force 
displayed  by  Pharisaism,  and  this  was  intensified  into  a  party  by 
its  opposition  to  these  restraints,  into  such  a  party,  indeed,  as 

*  Comp.  the  remarkable  passage,  Phil.  leg.  ad  Caj.  1023,  partly  given  above. 

t  Jos.  Ap.  2.  23. 

X  Together  with  the  expression  a'lptaeiQ  Josephus  also  has  that  of  the  rayftara, 
avvTaynara  (unions),  B.  J.  1,  5,  2.  2,  1,  14.  noniov,  17,  2,  4.  Detailed  conferences 
hi  Jos.  B.J.  2,  8.  Ant.  13,  5,  9.  13,  10,  5,  6. 17,  2,  4. 18,  1,  2.  Also  (after  Joseph.) 
rhilos.  9,  18-29.  Porph.  d.  abst.  4,  II.  Of  modern  writers,  see  Ewald,  4,  358, 
Gratz,  Geiger,  Herzfel.l,  Pvcuss,  Biedermann,  Phar.  u.  d.  Sadd.  1854.  Kleinert: 
Jesus  im  Vcrhiiltncss  zu  den  Partcien  seiner  Zeit,  1865,  is  nearly  valueless. 
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vcnturocl  to  make  use  of  scoffing  us  an  overwhelming  power 
against  restraints  which  wore  of  little  avail  in  these  times  of 
excitement. 

The  Pharisees,  as  well  as  their  opponents,  are  first  mentioned 
under  Jonathan,  the  second  Asmonean  (b.c.  161 — 113).  Joscs 
ben  Joezer,  and  Joses  ben  Jochauau,  the  first  distinct  leaders 
of  the  party,  flourished  about  this  time.  Their  sympathy  with 
the  eSforts  made  for  the  nation  and  for  religion  made  them  fol- 
lowers and  patrons  of  the  Asmoneans.  Hence  came  their  great 
influence  under  John  Ilyrcanus,  the  last  distinguished  Asmo- 
nean (b.c.  135-107).  Their  growing  arrogance,  which  claimed 
to  limit  the  prince's  powers  over  the  people^  and  to  depose  the 
high-priest,  whoso  mother  had  been  defiled  by  her  captivity  in 
Syria,  drove  the  prince,  not  without  the  revolt  of  Jerusalem 
which  took  part  with  the  Pharisees,  into  the  camp  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  in  authority  until  the  death  of  Alexander 
Jannseus  (b.c.  105-79).  But  when  he  was  dying,  the  king 
recommended  his  widow  Alexandra,  who  was  already  sub- 
missive to  the  party,  and  to  its  leader  Simon  ben  Schetah,  to 
show  favour  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  all-powerful  with  the 
people.  Everything,  including  even  the  proscription  of  their 
enemies,  was  permitted  to  them  by  Alexandra,  and  still  more 
by  her  weak-minded  son  Hyrcanus.  It  was  by  Simon  ben 
Schetah  that  the  Sadducees  were  expelled  from  the  Sanhedrim. 
Their  arrogance  led  to  a  new  revolution,  to  the  conflict  of  the 
brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  to  the  entry  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  rule  of  the  Idumeans.  But  murmuring,  intractable, 
and  finally  victorious,  they  outlasted  the  long  tyranny  of  Herod. 
In  his  reign  they  numbered  more  than  GOOO  men.  When  his 
kingdom  was  overthrown,  they  obtained  indeed  only  bondage 
to  the  Romans,  but  also  the  complete  possession  of  all  the 
forces  by  which  the  nation  could  be  spiritually  influenced,  the 
pledge  of  their  final  deliverance  by  God,  or  under  false 
guidance,  of  their  fall.* 

*  The  earliest  party  according  to  its  date,  Trjjwrjjv  in-d yo jTfc  ai^ncrii',  B  J  2, 
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If  these  outward  circumstances  lead  us  to  regard  Pliarisnisui 
as  before  all  things  a  political  party,  yet  we  should  rather 
remember  that  on  such  a  soil  only  religious  motives  exercised 
any  deep  influence.  In  fact  the  name  of  the  party  has  a  reli- 
gious significance.  The  Pharisees  (Peruschim^  Aramaic^  Peri- 
schin)  are  the  Separatists,,  the  holy,  the  pure.  The  name  has 
somewhat  the  same  sense  as  that  of  the  Nazarenes.  This  name 
carries  us  further  back  in  the  Jewish  history  than  Josephus  : 
for  in  the  first  beginnings  of  the  community  on  their  return  from 
exile,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  era,  we  find  the 
separatists  (Nibdalim)  and  the  pure,  in  opposition  to  the  lax, 
and  to  those  of  mingled  race  who  are  friendly  to  the  Gentiles. 
These  purists  arc  necessarily  the  most  exact  in  their  observance 
of  the  law  of  their  fathers  :  they  are  in  the  same  close  relation 
to  it  as  the  strict  and  wise  teachers  of  the  law,  the  Sopherim, 
Chachamim,  of  whom  Ezra  was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  "  Pious '' 
observers  of  the  law,  the  Chasidim  of  the  Sj'rian  time,  who  took 
the  sword  in  the  name  of  God,  against  those  who  would  falsify 
his  religion.  The  Pharisees  are  a  new  version  of  the  name,  but 
not  of  the  thing,  as  soon  as  we  place  it  on  an  organized  basis  of 
historical  consideration  :  they  arc  the  national  party,  revering 
the  law,  and  opposed  to  the  Gentiles.  That  the  name  was 
invented  by  their  opponents,  the  Sadducees,  (as  Herzfeld  sug- 
gests) is,  according  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  improbable.* 

8,  14.  (Sadd.  ib.  :  to  divripOv  Tayfia).  First-mentioned,  Ant.  13,  5,  9.  Tlie  t^vo 
Joscs  in  Jost,  1857,  p.  199.  John  Hyrcan.  Ant.  13,  10,  6.  Alex.  Jannans,  13, 15, 
5.B.  J.  1,  5,  2.  Hyrcan.  and  Aristob.  13,  16,  1-5.  Number,  Ant.  17,  2,  1.  Simon  ben 
Schetach  in  Herzfeld,  3, 367.  The  Pharisees  immediately  concerned  in  the  destruc- 
tion, B.  J.  2,  17,  3.  6,  .5,  4. 

*  Clem.  Horn.  11,  28:  oV  ilaiv  iKpMQiffjxtvoi  kcii  tu  vofiina  ojq  ypa/JixarslQ  twp 
d\\iijvir\(~iuv  tlSorec-  Tortull.praiscr.  45:  Pharisajos,  qui  additamcnta quadam  Icgis 
adstruendo  a  Judaeis  divisi  smit,  unde  etiam  hoc  accipcrc  nomen  digni  fucrunt. 
Epiph.  haer.  1,  16,  1:  cKJiMQiafikvoi  ((paptg  Kara  ti)v  i(Spadaida.  So  Suidas.  The 
Nibdalim,  x'^P'^'^Q^vreg  rije  aKaQapaiag  riov  iQvwv.  Ezra  vi.  21,  ix.  1,  x.  11,  Neh. 
ix.  2,x.  29,  1  Mace.  ii.  42,  vii.  13,  2  Mace.  xiv.  6.  The  Pharisees  themselves  so 
called,  =  0(7101,  Ant.  19,  7,  4.  Also  the  word  Nasir,  (from  nasar,  to  separate,  to 
abstain)  among  the  Rabb.  =  Perusch.  comp.  Herzfeld,  p.  140,  205.  Oehler,  Art. 
Nasiraat.  The  origin  of  Pharisaism  is  similarly  described  by  Reuss,  Jost,  and 
Gcigcr.     Ewald  dwells  far  too  much  on  their  being  "  Religionists  with  a  greed  for 
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This  party,  speaking"  generally,  inclnded  the  necessities  and 
conclusions  of  Judaism  wlien  it  retui'ned  as  a  colony  to  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem.  The  God  of  Israel,  the  Mighty  and  the 
Just,  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  had  given  light  to 
the  nation,  had  only  after  much  labour  brought  the  sensual 
people  to  acknowledge,  had  been  seen  and  apprehended  in  His 
aw^ful  majesty  by  even  the  blindest  eye  in  the  infinite  misery 
of  exile.  In  the  bitter  earnest  of  facts  He  and  His  holy  and 
despised  ordinances  had  become  flesh  and  blood  to  the  people. 
The  appeal  to  the  law  sounded  afresh.  The  book  of  the  law 
must  be  once'  more  learned.  It  must  be  learned  by  them  more 
thoroughly  than  by  their  forefathers,  since  mountains  of  doc- 
trine were  connected  with  every  point  in  the  book  of  the  great 
God.  They  must  hasten  to  erect  the  holy  precepts  and  customs 
upon  the  holy  ground.  And  since  every  single  precept  was  of 
eternal  valae,  and  the  eye  was,  after  its  long  privation,  straining- 
after  the  visible  presence  of  the  priestly  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  wasted  laud,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  piety 
should  impetuously  gush  out  in  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
the  worship  of  sacrifice,  and  the  thousand  toilsome  labours  of 
the  hands,  above  which  the  prophets  had  long  before  set  in 
vain  the  offering  to  God  of  a  pure  heart  and  life.  By  means 
of  this  hard  service  of  the  law  (Mai.  iii.  14)  they  hoped  to 
become  once  more  the  people  of  God :  the  harder  th^  service, 
the  more  the  Divine  heart  would  be  moved  to  raise  Israel  his 
servant  to  the  glory  which  had  been  promised. 

The  work  of  bringing  the  law  again  into  effect  had  first  been 
undertaken  by  Ezra  the  Scribe  (Sopher)  immediately  after  the 
exile :  he  was  restorer  of  the  Torah  which  had  been  forgotten 
by  Israel,  and  he  was  aided,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
so-called  great  assembly  (keneset  gedolah),  which  adopted  the 
cry,  Make  a  hedge  about  the  law!*     The  words  of  the  scribe, 

rule,"  4,  478,  413,  493,  &c.  hence  the  dissatisfactiou  with  which  the  Jewish  historian 
regards  hira.     But  Griitz,  3,  72,  is  also  wrong. 

*^rirke  Abot,  I.  1:  isti  (viri  syuagogoc  magiiic)  dixcruiit  trcs  scntciitiiv:  cstotc 
tardi  in  judicio.     Et  constiUiite  discipulos  multus.     Et  facite  scxjcm  le<ji. 
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the  learned  in  the  law  (dibro  sopherim)  had  great  authority. 
In  this  manner  the  class  of  lawyers  who  were  learned  in  the 
the  Scripture  took  its  rise.  Its  leaders, "  the  worthy  disciples  of 
Ezra,"  who  restored  its  ancient  glory  to  the  "  crown/'  the  law, 
were  considered  greater  than  kings,  the  great  ones  of  the  age 
(gedole  hador)  as  Schemajah  and  Abtalion  were  called.  They 
were  exalted  above  the  priests,  since  they  only  could  declare  the 
man  is  pure,  and  the  priest  must  declare  that  he  is  so.  Once,  as 
it  is  said,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  the  people  were 
accompanying  the  priest  homo  in  triumph,  the  great  teachers 
Schemajah  and  Abtalion  ventured  to  meet  the  procession, and  the 
whole  crowd  turned  aside  to  them.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  lead 
the  attack  even  against  high-priests  and  kings.  Of  this  there  is 
sufficient  proof  in  the  history  of  Herod,  and  Simon  the  scribe  met 
his  grandson  Agrippa  the  Great,  who  had  a  numerous  escort, 
with  a  boldness  which  exceeded  the  arrogance  of  the  Pharisee 
Eleazar  against  John  Hyrcanus  :  Simon  harangued  the  people 
of  the  holy  city  after  Agrippa's  departure,  forbidding  the  King's 
access  to  the  Temple  because  he  was  a  Gentile,  friendly  to 
foreign  customs  and  to  the  theatre.*  After  the  Syrian  epoch 
the  scribes  were  for  the  most  part  Pharisees,  although  Saddu- 
cees  and  men  of  neutral  opinions  sometimes  bore  the  name. 
They  were  esteemed  to  be  the  most  accurate  expounders  of 
the  law,  and  of  all  questions  of  divinity,  of  sacrifice  and  of 
vows.  Their  watchword  was  wisdom  in  the  law,  justice,  piety, 
and  holiness  according  to  the  law.  Hundreds  of  young  men, 
zealous  for  the  law,  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  most  eminent 
teachers  ;  indeed  they  were  heard  willingly  by  all  who  aimed 
at  virtue,  and  they  themselves  called  every  man,  since  they 
promised  holiness,  the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  as  the 
heritage  of  all,  and  they  would  have  it  known  that  the  sacrifice 

*  Aut.  13, 10,  5.  1 7,  2,  4.  19,  7,  4.  Ayrippa's  confutation  of  Simon  in  the  theatre 
is  interesting  :  rt  tojv  ivOaSt  ytvofitvujv  iarl  napuvofiov.  The  proof  of  previous 
notices  in  Jost,  Gratz,  Herzfeld.  The  high-pricsta  and  the  school -presideiitb  in 
Jost,  I.  250. 
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was  offered  in  the  name  of  all,  even  iu  the  people's  nanie :  they 
were  religious  democrats  in  the  sense  iu  which  the  great  Hillcl 
spoke  :  Separate  not  thyself  from  the  community  !* 

They  promised  that  God  would  reward  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  comforted  those  who  in  their  vindication  of  the  law  were 
worsted  in  this  life  with  the  recompense  of  life  eternal,  and 
with  everlasting  resurrection  in  pure  bodies,  while  the  immor- 
tality of  the  wicked  should  end  in  eternal  punishmcnt.t  An 
infinite  and  genuinely  Hebrew  belief  in  the  boundless  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  and  indeed  in  a  divine  fate,  from  which  they  only 
in  some  degree  excepted  man's  power  to  choose  between  good 
and  evil,  kept  them  from  despair  at  the  continuance  of  national 
disaster,  and  even  alleviated  their  servitude  to  strangers,  since 
it  did  not  occur  without  God's  will,  and  secui*ed  to  them  the 
hope  of  being  for  ever  under  his  dominion,  of  which  they  en- 
joyed a  foretaste  iu  the  people's  dependence  on  themselves. J 
Josephus  had  compared  them  with  the  Stoics,  and  iu  many 
things  there  was  a  similarity,  but,  not  to  speak  of  much  else, 
the  heroism  of  the  Stoics  had  not  gone  further  than  to  their 
paling  before  the  world  and  fate,  while  the  Pharisee  more 
steadfastly  believed  in  his  God,  and  the  triumph  of  his  cause  iu 
the  world. § 


*  Ant.  17,  2,  4:  fiopiov  iir'  dKpijSuxrsi  n'cya  (ppovovv  tov  varplov  pofiov,  B.  J. 
2,  8,  14:  ol  doKovvTtQ  (ietu  ciKpijiilac  iKriytlaOai  to.  vojiifia.  13,  10,  6:  rd  ittt' 
avTixiv  KararrraOiVTa  vofiifia  n^  Srjixtf.  18,  1,  3:  oTrotra  9ila  ivxitiv  re  Kai  eipaiv 
Troiffaeioc  i^nyi'iatt  rtj  iKsiviov  rvyxdvovai  irpaaffoftsva.  B.  J.  1,  33,  2:  tyrparo- 
TTidov  TuJi'  )//3wj/rwv.  comp.  Aut.  17,  6,  2 — SiKcuoauvi),  rd  diKaia,B.  J.  2,  8,  14. 
Ant.  13,  10,  5.  16,  1.  Conip.  in  N.  T.  l^iKaioain't]  tf  j/o/zw  in  Paul,  who  had  been 
previously  a  Pharisee.  Universal  priesthood,  2  Mace.  ii.  17  :  6  Ofof  6  atoaat;  tov 
irdvra  Xaov  avrov  Kai^dovg  t>)v  KXtjpovo^iav  irdai  kuI  to  fiaaiXEXov  Kai  to  itpd- 
Ttvfia  Kai  TOV  dyiafffiov.  Geiger  remarks,  p.  2G,  the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  the  book. 
Comp.  Ant.  18,  1,  3.  Ilillel,  Pirk.  Ab.  II.  4.  ne  segreges  te  ab  ccclcsia. 

f  B.  J.  2,  8,14.3,  8,  5.  Ant.  18,  1,  3.  Comp.  the  Essenes,  and  later  with 
greater  detail  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

X  The  divine  ujiapii'tvr},  B.  J.  2,  8,  13, 11.  Ant.  13,  5,  9.  18,  1,  3.  According  to 
18,  1,  3,  they  consider  human  action  to  be  tlie  K^ldnl^;  of  human  freewill  and  of 
divine  almighty  power.     Comp.  their  fatalism  in  connection  with  Ilcrod  the  Great. 

§  Jos.  Vita,  2. 
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The  success  of  Pharisaism  was  made  more  easy  by  their 
remarkable  organization.  Their  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
not  dissipated  in  untrustworthy  and  isolated  opinions.  Phari- 
saism was  powerfully  organized.  In  choosing  a  Eab  (Rabbi) 
you  gain  a  Chaber  (a  companion),  as  Joshua  ben  Perachiah  ex- 
claims at  the  close  of  his  offices.*  An  express  order  of  subor- 
dination, as  well  as  reverence  and  love,  governed  the  relations 
of  scholars  to  their  masters,  of  the  younger  generation  to  the 
old,  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  wise.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that,  in  the  important  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
slaying  the  passover  lamb  on  the  Sabbath,  Hillel  could  not 
prevail  by  all  the  subtlety  of  logical  proof,  until  he  declared  :  I 
heard  that  it  was  after  this  manner  from  Schemajah  and  Abta- 
lion  :  and  then  he  was  appointed  president  by  the  assembly.f 
They  went  back  to  their  great  leaders,  to  Hillel  and  Schammai 
in  Herod's  time,  to  Schemajah  and  Abtalion  in  that  of  the 
high-priest  Hyrcanus,  to  Simon  ben  Schetah  and  Juda  ben 
Tabbai  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannasus,  to  Joshua  ben  Pera- 
chiah and  Nithai  of  Arbela  in  Galilee  in  the  days  of  John 
Hyrcanus,  and  further  back  again  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries  before  Christ,  to  the  two  Joses  (b.c.  150),  to  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho  in  Judah  (b.c.  200)  and  to  his  teaclier  Simon 
the  righteous,  the  contemporary  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (e.g. 
220),  the  founder  of  the  great  synagogue,  and  in  this  manner, 
by  means  of  their  school  discipline,  and  in  spite  of  dissensions 
in  particular  instances,  such  as  those  between  Hillel  and 
Schammai,  that  unanimity  was  fostered  which  Josephus  so 
distinctly  ascribes  to  the  party,  as  well  as  the  authority  and 
reverence  due  to  the  ancient  "  tradition  "  which  claimed  to  be 
the  authentic  successor  of  Moses  and  tho  prophets,  even  if  the 
broad  stream  of  their  knowledge  had  far  exceeded  the  limits  of 


*  Pirke  Abot,  I.  6:  fac  ut  habeas  preceptorem  et  compara  tibi  socium. 
t  Jost,  1857,  p.  156.     Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  oi'Eabbi  (comp.  Matt, 
xxiii.  7)  s.  Jost,  p.  270. 
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the  Mosaic  letter.*  Their  enthusiastic  scholars  repeatedly 
boasted,  that  the  words  of  their  wise  men  and  of  the  scribes 
were  more  to  be  esteemed  than  the  words  of  the  prophets,  that 
they  were  indeed  more  dear  and  precious  than  the  written  law, 
which  was  as  the  man  in  comparison  to  the  woman,  and  the  oil 
to  the  light.  "  In  the  words  of  the  law  there  were  things  im- 
portant and  unimportant,  but  all  the  words  of  the  scribes  are 
of  importance."  "  Therefore,  my  son,  be  more  anxious  about 
the  teaching  of  the  Sophcrim,  than  about  that  of  the  law.'* 
"  Let  your  fear  of  the  Rabbi  be  like  the  fear  of  God.''  "  He 
who  transgresses  the  word  of  the  Sopherim  has  forfeited  his 

life.'^t 

The  Pharisaic  exposition  of  the  law  had  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  a  servile  and  laborious  restoration.  The  pro- 
phets, who  were  the  faithful  interpreters  of  Moses,  vanished 
into  the  background,  even  although  their  writings,  as  well  as 
the  law,  were  publicly  read,  while  their  sepulchres  were  adorned 
with  lately  erected  monuments,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah 
and  the  belief  in  a  future  world  were  borrowed  from  them. 
It  was  the  enormous  delusion  of  the  day  that  the  full  beams 
of  mercy  could  be  wrung  from  the  God  who  stood  still  to 
punish,  by  the  sensuousuess  of  the  Mosaic  worship  which  was 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  although  the  prophets  had  formerly  threat- 
ened them  with  divine  vengeance  for  its  lack  of  meaning. 
Moses,  and  always  Moses  was  in  the  mouth  of  these  scribes, 
and  it  followed  from  this,  that  the  pearl  of  the  law  itself,  the 
moral  and   humane    spirit  which  according   to   Philo's  juster 

*  B.  J.  2,  8,  14.  0iXcf\X);Xoi,  Aut.  18,  1,  3.  (o/tovota.)  Noyut/xa  TroAXa  nva 
irapiSo<Tav  T(p  5)']fit{)  oi  <p.  Ik  Trar'spiDv  Sia^oxtJS,  uirep  ovic  dvayeypaiTTai  tv  rolg 
Mwfflwc  voiioig,  comp.  Matt.  xv.  2,  v.  21,  Gal.  i.  14.  Philosoph.  ix.  28:  r>)v  apx^iav 
irapadofftv  SuiKparovvrtg.  The  dpxaioi  and  TrpsalSvTipoi  (Matt.)  =  sckcnira 
(Rabb.).  Connection  of  tradition,  Pirk.  Ab.  I.  1:  IMoses  acccpit  legem  ex  monte 
Sinai,  et  tradidit  earn  Jelioschuae,  et  J.  senioribus  et  s.  prophetis,  propli.  vcro 
tradiderunt  earn  viris  synagogae  magnae. 

t  Comp.  the  Rabbis  in  Leusden  (1865)  and  Lehmann,  Pirkc  Abot.  1684  :  also 
in  Lightfoot,  260,  Gfrorer,  Grtitz,  Jost,3, 121.  Most  recently  Jost,  Gesch.  Jiidcnth. 
1,  93.  (1857).     On  this  is  based  the  open  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances. 
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estimate  was  embodied  in  tlic  grosser  worship  of  sacrifice^  aud 
of  wMcli  the  spiritual  prophets  had  celebrated  the  triumphant 
resurrection^  was  broken  and  trodden  down. 

Scattered  sayings  which  are  forcible,  humane  and  of  good 
grain  are  not  wanting  in  the  great  teachers  of  the  law,,  although 
they  are  for  the  most  part  without  spirituality  or  depth,  only 
attaining  the  mediocrity  of  a  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  and  there 
is  throughout  a  complete  want  of  fresh  ideas,  or  of  a  compre- 
hensive aud  liberal  culture  after  Philo^s  manner.  Just  as  in 
Josephus,  the  disciple  of  the  Pharisees,  we  find  in  these 
teachers  that  platitudes  and  mechanical  theories  lie  close 
beside  their  nobler  ethical  and  humane  conceptions.*  Pirke 
Abot  offers  the  fairest  collection,  in  the  sayings  of  the  elders, 
which  in  later  days  were  often  read  in  the  synagogues.  The 
appeal  to  the  law  necessarily  takes  the  first  place.  Where 
there  is  much  flesh,  said  Hillel,  there  are  many  worms :  with 
great  riches  there  is  great  care :  with  many  women,  many  sor- 
ceries :  with  many  maidens  many  sins :  with  many  servants, 
much  theft :  with  much  law  there  is  much  life  :  with  many 
schools,  there  is  much  wisdom.  Whoever  has  possessed  him- 
self of  the  words  of  the  law  possesses  also  the  life  which  is 
coming  on  the  world.  Whoever  does  not  increase  in  learning, 
diminishes ;  he  who  learns  nothing  is  worthy  of  death,  and 
whoever  pursues  the  law  in  a  base  and  mercenary  spirit  must 
die.f  Truly  the  law  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom,  says  Joses  ben 
Joezer :  let  thine  house  serve  as  an  assembly  of  the  wise : 
sprinkle  thyself  with  the  dust  of  their  feet  and  thirstily  drink 
in  their  sayings. J  "Y^et  Schemajah  again  utters  a  warning 
against  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  Rabbis :  love  the  work,  and 
hate  the  nature  of  the  Rabbis  !  and  Simon  the  Just  demands 
practical  piety :  the  world  rests  upon  three  things,  upon  the 
law,  upon  religion,  and  upon  the  exercise  of  compassion. §     As 

*  Many  noble  ideas  iu  Josephus,  especially  in  bis  controversy  with  Apion. 
Conip.  e.  g.  2,  23. 

t  rirk.  Ab.  II.  7,  I.  13,  IV.  5.         t  I.  4.         §  I.  2.  Schemaiah  in  Jost,  p.  251. 
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the  sum  of  the  law,  Hillcl  admonishes  a  Gentile  :  Do  nothing 
to  thy  neighbour  which  is  hateful  to  thyself :  an  interpretation 
of  the  law  which  was  at  that  time  so  current  that  it  is  given 
both  by  Jesus  and  by  Philo.* 

Hillel  sets  forth  Aaron  as  a  pattern  :  be  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Aaron,  who  sought  peace,  who  loved  men  and  brought  them 
to  the  law.f  Evil  desires  against  our  neighbour  are  espe- 
cially forbidden  :  an  evil  eye,  an  evil  lust,  and  the  hatred  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  bring  men  to  destruction.^  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Hillel  exclaims,  where  there  is  much  righteousness 
there  is  much  peace  !  Let  thine  house  stand  open  in  the  streets, 
and  let  the  poor  bo  the  children  of  thine  house  (Joses  ben 
Jochanan) :  speak  little,  do  much,  and  receive  all  men  with  a 
friendly  countenance  (Schamraai).§  Righteousness  and  justice 
in  judgment  are  prescribed  with  especial  emphasis,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sadducees.  Judge  every  man  according  to  the 
scales  of  justice  (Joshua  ben  Perachiah)  :  judge  not  thy  neigh- 
bour until  thou  standest  in  his  place  (Hillel).  When  thou  art 
judge,  do  not  oppose  other  judges  as  a  partizan  :  so  long  as  the 
parties  stand  before  thee,  consider  them  both  as  transgressors : 
when  they  are  dismissed,  consider  them  as  justified  (Juda  ben 
Tabbai).]!  The  love  of  enemies  is  more  rarely  prescribed  with 
reference  to  the  oppressors,  with  whom  they  are  warned  not  to 
associate,  but  it  appears  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the 
Jews,  in  a  resignation  which  restricts  vengeance  to  the  name 
of  God.  Count  thyself  among  the  oppressed,  and  not  with  the 
oppressors,  is  a  favourite  and  beautiful  Rabbinical  saying : 
listen  to  reviling  words,  and  answer  not  again;  do  all  from 


*  "This  is  the  whole  law  ;  all  else  is  interprttation."  Griitz,  p.  226;  and  Jost 
(1857),  p.  259,  who  is  justified  in  disputing  the  originality  of  this  current  saying  of 
llillcl's.  Comp.  Tobit,  iv.  16  :  o  /iifffif  fiijdivi  Tron'iffrjQ.  Eus.  praep.  ev.  8,  7,  G: 
a  Tig  TraOtTv  ixOaipei  ji)]  ttouXv  avTov  (Philo).  Matt.  vii.  12,  xxii.  37,  Gal.  v.  H. 
Ewald,  4,  270.  •  t  i'ii'k.  1,  12. 

t  Joshua,  disciple  of  Jochauan,  the  disc,  of  Ilillcl,  ib.  II.  11. 

§  II.  7,  I.  15. 

II  Joshua,  rirk.  Ab.  I.  G.  IJillcl,  II.  \.     Comp.  Jost,  p.  233,  241. 
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the  love  of  God,  and  rejoice  in  suffering.  Bat  must  we  add 
the  commentary  of  Samuel  the  Little  ?  "  Eejoice  not  when 
thine  enemy  falls,  and  when  he  stumbles  let  not  thy  heart  be 
merry,  lest  God  see  it  and  it  should  be  evil  in  his  eye,  so  that 
he  will  turn  his  wrath  away  from  him/^* 

One  merit  of  these  sayings  consists  in  the  frequent  warning 
against  pride,  self  righteousness  and  confidence.  The  belief 
in  a  retribution,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Hebrew 
popular  spirit,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Pharisaism,  is 
announced  in  soothing  or  stern  words,  and  awakens  hope  and 
anxiety.  With  what  measure  man  metes,  it  will  be  measured 
to  him  again.  In  whatever  pot  he  has  cooked  for  others,  will 
they  cook  for  him  again.  The  mild  and  gentle  Hillel  addressed 
a  human  skull  into  which  water  floated ;  because  thou  hast 
drowned  others,  thou  thyself  art  drowned,  and  those  who  have 
drowned  thee  will  finally  float  with  thee.f  Practical  righte- 
ousness was  encouraged  by  this  retribution.  Whoever  possesses 
himself  of  the  law  becomes  possessed  of  eternal  life.  (Hillel.) 
Know  in  whose  sight  thou  labourest,  and  consider  that  he  is 
the  master  of  thy  work,  who  will  recompense  thee  for  that 
which  is  done.  (Eliezer.)J  On  the  other  hand  Hillel  gives 
this  warning :  he  who  seeks  to  make  his  name  great,  his  name 
will  decline :  be  not  confident  in  thyself  until  the  day  of  thy 
death,  and  say  not,  when  I  have  time  I  will  learn :  it  may  be 
that  thou  wilt  never  have  time.  If  I  take  no  care  for  myself, 
who  then  will  care  ?  And  if  I  only  care  for  myself,  what  am  I  ? 
And  if  not  now,  when  ?  His  disciple  Jochanan  said  :  If  thou 
hast  learned  much,  pride  not  thyself  upon  it,  for  to  that  end 
wast  thou  created.§     Antigonus  of  Socho   (cir.  B.C.  200)  had 

*  Samuel,  Pirk.  Ab.  IV.  19.  The  earlier  passage,  Schabb.  886,  and  elsewhere  in 
Gratz,p.  226.  Comp.  the  saying  of  Schemaiah:  Associate  not  thyself  with  temporal 
dominion.  Jost,  p.  251. 

t  Pirk,  Ab.  II.  6.     Tlie  other  passages  in  Lehmann. 

t  II.  7,  14.     Comp.  15,  16. 

§  I,  13,  II.  4,  II.  8,  1,  14:  si  non  ego  mihi,  quis  mihi  ?  et  cum  ego  mihimet  ipsi, 
quid  ego  ?  et  si  non  nunc,  quaiido  ?  Meaning  jiervcrtcd  by  Geigcr,  das  Judenth. 
u.  s.  Gesch.  p.  104. 
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already  opposed  the  greed  for  reward :  Be  not  like  to  servants, 
who  serve  their  masters  on  condition  that  they  receive  hire,  but 
rather  like  those  servants  who  serve  not  their  masters  for  hirers 
sake,  and  let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you.*  So  again,  repent- 
ance, humility,  and  a  cry  for  mercy  is  demanded:  work  out  thy 
repentance  a  day  before  thy  death.  (Eliezer.)  When  thou  prayest 
stiffen  not  thyself,  but  humbly  imploi'e  the  mercy  of  God,  as  it 
is  said.  For  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger  and  of 
great  goodness,  and  it  repeuteth  him  to  punish  (Joel  ii.  13j  :  and 
be  not  godless  in  thine  own  eyes.  (Simon.)  There  is  a  beautiful 
saying  towards  the  close  of  the  maxims  of  the  elders :  the  man 
in  whom  three  things  are  found,  a  good  eye,  a  humble  spirit, 
and  a  lowly  soul,  is  taught  of  Abraham  our  father.f  In  this 
theology  we  either  do  not  find,  or  barely  trace,  and  that  chiefly 
under  Christian  influences,  the  consoling  name  of  God  our 
Father,  and  of  men  as  his  children,  and  the  stress  laid  on  the 
grace  of  humility  :  the  inward  spirit  of  Christianity  is  ever 
wanting  in  the  stern  Jewish  awe  which  keeps  at  a  distance 
from  God ;  and  it  is  a  significant  proof  of  this  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hillcl  and  of  Schammai  disputed  for  years  concerning 
the  gloomy  and  almost  heathen  statement,  whether  it  had  been 
better  for  man  not  to  have  been  created  :  indeed  the  assembly 
of  lawyers  finally  decided  in  favour  of  this  statement,  with  this 
deplorable  addition  :  since  he  is  however  here,  let  him -bo  careful 
in  his  actions.  J 

But  such   maxims   are  laboriously  gleaned  out  of  a  flood  of 

*  I.  3.  ne  sitis  tanquam  scrvi,  cui  scrviunt  magistro  ea  comlitione,  nt  recipiaiit 
mcrcedcm:  sed  estote  tanqnam  servi,  qui  scrviunt  magistro  non  ca  coiiditione,  ut 
rccipiant  mercedem,  sitquc  tiinor  Dei  super  vos. 

t  II.  10,  13.     V.  19. 

:j:  Akiba,  iii.  14:  Dilectus  est  homo,  quia  creatiis  est  ad  imginem  Dei.  Dilccti  sunt 
Israelitje,  ex  eo  quod  vocati  sunt  filii  Dei.  Juda  ben  Tenia,  v.  20:  csto  fortis 
ad  faciendum  voluutatem  X'atris  tui,  qui  est  in  coelis.  Even  4  Ezra  has  not  made 
use  of  the  Christian  conception,  since  men  are  simply  God's  creatures  (only  Aeth. 
filii)  vii.  6.5.  Comp.  together  with  Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  Ixiv.  8,  the  Boole  of  Wisdom, 
rhilo,  p.  222.  (Father  throughout,  only  =  the  Creator)  especially  vol.  ii.: 
Vaterbcgriff  Jcsu.  Der  Schulstreit,  .Tost,  p.  264. 
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unprofitable  discussions  concerning  external  ordinances.  The 
law  of  the  two  tallies  was  altogether  without  any  worthy  com- 
mentary. Out  of  it  was  constructed  a  system  of  law  which 
was  mainly  external^  as  we  see  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and 
indeed  from  the  foregoing  pithy  passages  concerning  the  legal 
ordinances,  and  on  this  point  Philo  of  Alexandria  has  far 
greater  merit  than  the  whole  of  Pharisaism.  They  do  not  treat 
of  the  mysterious  question  of  the  inner  man,  of  conscience  and 
sin,  and  the  lust  of  sins  ;  there  are  no  protests  against  the 
trifling  with  oaths  and  asseverations,  nor  against  the  easy  breach 
of  marriage  tics.  The  moral  purpose  was  so  completely  buried 
beneath  external  practice,  that  an  offering  to  the  temple,  as 
Jesus  declared  with  scorn,  served  as  a  dispensation  from  the 
elementary  commands  of  filial  obedience.  They  were  the  truest 
forerunners  of  the  morality  of  Catholic  Christianity,  against 
which  Luther  strove.*  There  was,  moreover,  the  most  solemn 
exactness  in  the  discussion  of  trifling  matters  of  ritual.  Should 
the  incense  on  the  day  of  atonement  bo  lighted  before  the 
Holy  of  holies,  or  not  rather  on  the  high-priest's  entrance.  This 
was  so  important  that  the  Pharisees  required  the  high-priest 
to  take  an  oath  of  exact  performance  before  the  holy  day. 
Should  the  offerings  of  God,  which  were  added  to  the  bloody 
sacrifice,  belong  to  the  priests,  or  not  rather  to  the  altar  ? 
Ought  the  sheaves  for  the  offering  of  first-fruits  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover  to  be  reaped  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Ought  the 
slaying  of  the  Passover  lamb  to  break  the  Sabbath  ?  Must  the 
water  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  be  poured  upon  the  altar,  and 
ought  the  procession  with  branches  of  willow  round  the  altar 
to  be  omitted  ?  Was  it  necessary  only  to  take  tithe  of  corn 
and  wine  and  oil,  or  not  also  of  anise,  cummin  and  pepper- 
corns ?  Did  it  avail  to  swear  by  heaven  and  earth,  by  Jeru- 
salem, and  by  a  man's  own  soul,  or  not  first  by  God  ?  to  swear 
by  the  temple,  or  not  first  by  the  gold  of  the  temple  ?  by  the 
altar,  or  not  first  by  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  ?     This  mode  of 

*  Matt.  V.  20,  XV.  o. 
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treating  the  subject  is  tlio  more  displeasing,  because  tlierc  is 
seldom  any  appai-cnt  principle,  or  at  least  any  that  is  important 
and  moral,  but  only  a  vague,  erring  acuteness  on  the  triviali- 
ties of  petty  casuistry.* 

This  piety  was  particularly  scrupulous  about  the  qucstious 
of  purity  and  of  impurity,  which  were  first  emphatically  stated 
by  the  two  Josos  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  'impure  Gentiles,  who 
were  to  be  avoided.f  But  they  did  not  a.sk  with  the  prophets 
for  purity  of  heart.  On  the  contrary  :  Did  the  flesh  of  a  dead 
body  defile,  or  also  the  hide  and  bones  ?  Did  the  contact  with 
the  profane  books  of  the  Gentiles  dcfdc,  and  not  still  more 
those  which  were  sacred  ?  Did  the  water  streaming  from  an 
unclean  vessel  defile  that  which  was  clean  ?  Is  the  woman  who 
has  been  delivered  of  a  son  or  daughter  clean  or  unclean  after 
the  first  seven  or  fourteen  days  ?  It  is  a  saying  of  the  Talmud, 
that  he  who  despises  the  washing  of  hands  will  be  rooted  out 
of  the  world.  The  Sadducees  said  jeeringly  that  the  Pharisees 
would  soon  apply  themselves  to  the  purification  of  the  sun. J 

Their  thoughts  and  lives  were  made  up  of  such  trivialities. 
The  chief  exercise  of  religion  consisted  in  sacrifice,  vows  and  the 
three  regular  hours  of  prayer,  which  was  accompanied  by  much 
ceremonial,  and  oSbred  in  the  temple  whenever  it  was  possible, 
but  also  in  the  streets  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  washings  before 
the  sacred  worship,  and  even  before  the  reading  of  the  law ; 
the  washing  of  hands  even  before  eating,  on  which  Ilillcl  and 
Schammai  laid  especial  stress;  the  washing  of  the  domestic 
utensils  of  wood,  metal,  and  glass ;  the  refraining  from  the 
bread,  oil,  and  wine  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  voluntary  fasts  until 
the  evening,  particularly  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays ;  and  the 

*  Comp.  together  with  the  Ralihi  (especially  the  subjects  in  Jost,  1857,  p.  217, 
in  IlerzfeW,  3,  388,  Griitz  and  Gciger)  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  csjjccially  Matt.  v.  xv. 
xxiii. 

•j-  Philosoph.  9,  28  :  rd  Kara  vo/cov  KaOapd  koi  fiij  KaOapd.  Jost,  1857,  p.  199. 
The  land  of  the  Gentiles  impure,  the  two  Joscs,  Ilerzfcld,  3,  248. 

X  Herzfeld,  3,  386.  Griitz,  p.  79,  455.  Geiger,  p.  8.  The  maxim  as  to  tlie 
washing  of  hands.  Sot.  4.  in  Delitzsch,  Jcsu,s  und  Ilillcl,  p.  23. 
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distribution  of  alms.  Many  of  these  actions  were  not  enjoined 
by  the  law,  such  as  the  voluntary  fasts,  or  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  such  as  the  washing  which  was  especially  enjoined  to 
the  priests  :  they  became  fashionable  after  the  exile,  and  the 
merit,  as  well  as  the  theory  and  practice,  was  by  general  con- 
sent ascribed  to  the  Phai'isees.* 

All  these  heavy  burdens,  an  infinity  of  legal  ordinances  which 
were  not  only  concerned  about  every  moment  of  life,  and  desti- 
tute of  higher  morality,  but  involved  a  continual  anxiety  lest 
they  should  be  transgressed,  were  imposed  on  themselves  and 
on  the  people. t  In  special  cases  they  may  have  defended  the 
people's  interests  against  the  priests,  since  they,  and  especially 
Hillel,  vindicated  the  principle  that  the  passover  sacrifice  of 
the  people  was  entitled  to  break  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifice  of  the  priests.  In  special  cases  they  might  make  the 
law  less  burdensome  on  the  claims  of  daily  life,  since  they  set 
aside  the  remission  of  all  debts  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  by  a 
reservation  which  had  not  been  intended  by  Moses ;  since  they 
sanctioned  certain  transactions  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
even  on  the  Sabbath  itself;  since  they  limited  the  time  of  the 
impurity  of  woman,  and  sanctioned  manufactures  from  the  hide 
and  bones  of  dead  animals ;  since  they  opposed  the  stern  Sad- 
ducees  in  forbidding  the  literal  execution  of  the  law — an  eye 
for  an  eye ;  and  since  they  were  in  favour  of  the  mildest  inter- 
pretation in  the  cases  brought  for  judgment. J  But  we  should 
have  to  put  all  important  facts  out  of  sight  if  we  ventured,  with 
Geiger,  to  make  use  of  these  scattered  instances  to  establish 
the  general  intention  of  Pharisaism  as  the  reform  of  the  law, 

*  HilgenfelJ  has  well  combined  the  self-denials  of  the  age  succeeding  the  exile, 
Apokal}'pt.  p.  253,  Matt.  vi.  1,  Mark  vii.  3-5.  Luke  xviii.  12.  Comp.  Art.  Fasten, 
Gebet,  Reinigungen,  in  Winer  and  Herzog.  Washing  of  hands,  lustrations  by 
Hillel  and  Schammai,  Ilcrzfeld,  3,  238,  242.  Abstinence  from  Gentile  things  (comp. 
Dan.  i.  5)  referred  to  the  disciples  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  p.  239. 

f  Matt,  xxiii.  4:   Aeajuvovav  Sk  ipopTia  (iap'ta  Kai  iTnridsacnv  tTfi  tovq  wjxovg 

TWV  dpQpihTTtOV. 

t  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  13,  10,6:  irpbg  Tag  KoXdrrtigiTruiKwQ  txovai.  The  state- 
ment, an  eye  for  an  eye,  Griitz,  459.     The  reserve  of  debts,  Jost,  p.  2G5. 
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its  adaptation  to  daily  lifc^  and  the  emancipation  of  the  strug- 
gling intelligence  of  the  middle  class  from  a  narrow-minded 
hierarchy,  so  that  indeed  Christianity  and  the  Reformation 
were  only  a  revival  of  the  Pharisaic  principles.  Pharisaism 
was  neither  a  reformer  nor  an  emancipator  :  it  sharpened 
the  rigid  letter  of  the  law,  instead  of  relaxing  it ;  it  imposed 
burdens  instead  of  removing  them  ;  it  left  the  old  hierarchy 
standing,  and  created  a  new  one  in  addition  to  it,  which,  as  wc 
shall  presently  see,  only  buried  the  people  in  slavery,  con- 
tempt and  suffering.* 

Pharisaism,  in  fact,  attained  its  object  very  imperfectly.  We 
may  admit  that  it  did  not  rest  until  Moses  was  again  a  power 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  it  brought  the  great  thought  of  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  gi*eat  ideal  of  righteousness  and  holiness  again 
into  living  action  ;  it  incited  the  nation  to  a  zeal  and  emulation 
for  the  law,  which  might  sometimes  even  put  their  teachers  to 
shame.f  The  successful  zeal  in  bringing  proselytes  to  Judaism 
was  especially  concentrated  in  the  Pharisees.  J  The  mass  of  the 
people,  however,  and  the  women,  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  enthusiasm,  easily  accustomed  themselves  to  admire  and 
adore  the  Pharisees  as  saints,  in  order  to  share  their  merits  at 
little  cost.§  And,  moreover,  they  did  not  pass  without  criticism. 
The  Pharisees,  in  general,  were  personally  strict  in  conduct, 
and  were  distinguished  in  different  degrees  of  purity  and  holi- 
ness :  there  is  nothing  effeminate  about  thorn,  says  the  historian, 
and  their  opponents,  the  Sadducoes,  testify  that  they  injure 
themselves  in  this  life  in  order  that  they  may  with  difficulty 
find  a  recompense  in  another.  |1  There  were  venerable  old 
masters   and   glowing   youths,   such   as   Saul,  who  consumed 

-*  Geiger,  Sad  J.  und  Pharis.,  p.  25.  f  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  4,  15. 

t  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  Ant.  20,  2,  4. 

§  i/7rj)Kro  i;  yvvaiKMvTnc,  Ant.  17,  2,  4.  Sfjfioic  iriOavoTaroi,  18,  I,  3.  13,  10, 
6:  ToirXtpog  aviijiaxov.     Comp.  sayings  of  Jesus.     Matt.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  5. 

II  Ant.  18,  1,  3:  ti)v  SiaiTuv  t^evTeXH^ovatv  ovSiv  tiQ  to  fiaXaKion^tov  ivSi^ovrcc. 
Call  by  means  of  SiatTa  ftiov  icai  Xoyov,  ib.  Degrees  in  Jest.  1857,  204.  Testi- 
mony of  opponents  in  Ilerzfeld,  p.  385.     Griitz,  p.  7G. 
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themselves  in  meditations  on  the  law,  in  zeal  for  God,  in 
Avrcstling  for  rigliteonsness,  but  who  could  also  take  pleasure 
in  the  octasies  of  divine  revelations.*  Yet  the  school  was 
distinguished,  as  King  Jannteus  says  in  his  warning  to 
Alexandra,  into  genuine  and  fictitious  Pharisees,  "  the  curse 
of  Pharisaism ; "  and  of  the  seven  classes,  only  the  sixth  is 
commended  for  following  the  law  out  of  the  fear  of  God,  and 
the  seventh  out  of  the  love  of  God.  Those  women  also  who 
inclined  to  Pharisaism  were  counted  among  the  curses  of  the 
country. t  The  obedience  to  the  law  which  forgot  moral 
jorinciples,  and  expended  itself  in  works,  became  a  trafficker, 
which  kept  accounts  with  God,  in  which  good  works  and  sins 
served  for  the  debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  this  naturally 
led  to  the  hypocrisy  of  which  John  and  Jesus  sternly  complain, 
and  which  was  exaggerated  at  once  by  party  spirit,  and  by  the 
egotism  and  vanity  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  by  the  admi- 
ration and  self-sacrificing  submission  of  the  people.  This  led 
to  the  ostentation  of  turning  away  and  closing  the  eyes  in  the 
presence  of  women,  the  stooping  back,  the  sour  countenance 
on  fast-days,  the  mincing  steps  and  pious  convulsions,  the  pro- 
strations with  "  good  works  upon  the  shoulder,"  with  alms- 
giving at  the  corners  of  streets  and  in  the  synagogues,  with 
long  prayers  and  scourgings,  and,  together  with  all  this,  there 
was  a  greed  for  honour  and  power,  for  the  money  of  widows, 
for  bau quotings  abroad  and  at  home,  and,  above  all,  there  was 
the  intolerable  arrogance  which  paraded  among  others  with  the 
enquiry :  what  is  wanting  in  me  ?  and  which,  in  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  idea  of  their  founder,  declared  the  people,  the 
despised  peasantry,  to  be  an  abomination,  vermin,  unclean 
beasts,  and  doubly  accursed  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and 


*  Comp.  Jos.  B.  J.  3,  8,  3.  Ap.  23,  9,  and  the  Hist,  of  Paul.  Hausrath, 
18G6,  Paulus,  exaggerates  when  he  makes  visions  a  characteristic  of  the  Pharisees: 
Josephns  has  hy  no  means  asserted  this,  and  the  Charisma  is  partly  ascribed  to  the 
old  prophets  (Ant.  10,  11,  7),  partly  to  the  r^ssencs,  partly  to  the  people,  15,  10,  5. 

t  Gratz,  p.  76.     Jannaius  in  Jost.  1857,  241.     Women,  in  Ilerzfeld,  p.  385. 
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impurity.*  By  its  most  sti'onuous  ofTorts  Phai'isaism,  tlio  moi'e 
it  sought  to  become  a  power  in  the  popular  consciousness,  did 
its  utmost  to  promote  the  downfall  of  the  people :  as  a  builder 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  unworthy  in  aim,  but  weak  in 
capacity,  it  had  guided  the  popular  spirit  into  paths  in  which 
there  was  no  promise  of  reformation,  exalting  a  delusive  life  of 
self-deceit  and  arrogance,  and  finally,  by  renouncing  the  people, 
hastily  renouncing  the  task  it  had  undertaken  without  ever 
acquiring  for  itself  any  complete  and  satisfactory  seed-corn  in 
the  future.  For  even  the  great  thoughts  from  which  it  stai'ted 
wore  at  best  only  bare  names,  the  husks  and  shells  which 
needed  to  be  filled  with  substance. 

It  is,  in  conclusion,  important  to  describe  the  views  of  the 
Pharisees  concerning  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  more  exactly. 
On  this  point,  as  it  is  admitted,  there  was  the  most  strenuous 
conflict  between  the  idea  and  reality,  the  most  daring  violence 
done  to  the  existing  material :  how  far  was  the  agitation  due  to 
the  Pharisees  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  teachers  of  the 
law,  with  all  their  research  into  the  most  mysterious  questions, 
were  no  mere  theorists  ;  patriotism  was  the  point  from  which 
they  started,  the  restoration  of  the  Divine  rule  was  their  object, 
and  such  an  aim  was  demanded  by  the  law,  and  not  merely  by 
love  of  their  country.  That  God  alone  should  be  ruler  had  been 
the  cry  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  it  was  substantially  the  watch- 
word of  the  Pharisees.  This  was  the  consistent  idea  on  which 
they  acted  :  by  this  idea  they  estimated  the  situation  of  the 
times,  and  became  in  consequence  feared  for  their  criticism  of 
every  government. f  The  act  of  Judas  of  Galilee  was  only  cri- 
ticism of  the  Eoman  rule  in  an  oflFcnsive  form,  while  the  moro 

*  Gratz,  Jost,  p.  205.  Ilerzfeld,  p.  381,  385.  And  again  the  Gospels,  especially 
Matt,  xxiii.  Lukexviii.  11,  John  vii.  49:  6  ux^og  ovrog,  &c.,  comp.  to  the  haarcz 
of  Ilillel,  p.  a.  1,  13:  qui  servilitcr  (4,  5:  qui  commodi  causa)  opcram  dat  Icgi, 
transit.  Arrogantie:  tell  me  what  is  still  incumbent  on  me,  wherein  I  have  failed? 
in  Ilerzfeld,  p.  385.     Comp.  Matt.  xix.  IC. 

f  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  17,  2,  4:  jSaaiXiiKTi  ^wafitvoi  fiaXiara  dprnrpd(r(Ttti>, 
7rpofii)0ilQ  k^'k  too  npovirrov  luj  to  iroXi^tli^  Tt  Kui  (iXdnTiiv  intjpnei'oi. 

z2 
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prudent  majority  of  the  party  was  content  to  criticize  in  word, 
sometimes  reserving  their  judgment  as  to  its  being  a  fit  time  for 
open  warfare,  sometimes  in  a  more  religious  spirit  committing 
the  office  of  bringing  help  to  God :  thus  Hillel,  in  particular, 
was  more  averse  to  insurrection  than  Schammai,  the  opponent 
of  the  Gentiles  and  of  Rome,  who  asserted  that  the  sick  and 
the  sorrowful  might  not  bo  relieved  on  the  Sabbath,  while  he 
sanctioned  battle  with  the  enemy  on  that  day,  and  was  the 
teacher  of  that  Zadok  who  was  associated  with  Judas  of  Galilee.* 
Besides,  the  Galilean^s  revolt  by  no  means  claimed  to  bring  in 
the  times  appointed  of  God  for  the  Messiah :  it  was  only  resist- 
ance against  a  state  of  things  which  had  become  intolerable,  and 
a  purification  of  God^s  people  from  excessive  defilement :  at  most 
the  attempt  at  deliverance  which  had  begun  may  have  caused 
their  dearest  hopes  to  rise  higher  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
may  have  awakened  among  the  enthusiastic  the  fair  dream 
of  its  immediate  approach.  The  main  point  therefore  is  :  did 
the  Phaiisees,  in  advocating  the  idea  of  a  kingdom,  expect 
the  perfect  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  expect  it  soon? 
There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  the  hope  of  such  a  kingdom 
and  of  a  future  world  (haolam  haba)  existed,  as  we  find  it  in 
the  Gospels,  as  well  as  in  Josephus,  who  relates  that  many 
wise  men  were  misled  by  Daniel,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  also  in  the  Rabbinical  traditions,  although  the 
views  of  its  nature  diverge  widely  enough.  The  old  teachers, 
Judas  ben  Tabbai  and  Simon  ben  Schetach,  had  waited  for  the 
"  Comfort "  of  Israel,  an  expectation  which  meets  us  also  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Gospels.  A  little  later,  we  hear  of  the 
Son  of  David,  and  his  forerunner  Elias,  which  is  mentioned  as 
part  of  the  Pharisaic  teaching  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  which 


*  Schammai,  Griiiz,  p.  207.  Jost,  p.  267.  Jost  also  believes  that  the  Zealots 
issued  from  the  Schammaites,  p.  269,  as  well  as  the  traditional  disciple  Zadok  in 
Jos.  Ant.  18,  1,  1,  which  is  false.— Resignation  even  in  the  Rabbi  Akiba,  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  Bar-Kochba  insurrection,  "that  which  comes  from  heaven  is 
done  for  the  l)cst."  Jost,  a,  207. 
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was  transferred  to  the  popular  belief.  The  assertion  that  Ilillel 
questioned  or  denied  the  coming  of  the  Messiah^  can  be  explained 
on  closer  research,  since  Hillel  11.,  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  and  therefore  at  a  time  when  hopes  had  long  faded, 
referred  the  Messiah  to  the  old  and  bygone  days  of  the  pious 
king  Ilezokiah.*  The  expectation  of  the  approaching  king- 
dom was  due  at  once  to  the  earnestness  of  the  preparation,  to 
the  increasing  misery  of  the  Gentile  era,  and  to  the  predictions 
of  Daniel,  which  were  so  highly  prized  by  the  party :  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  that,  together  with  the  later  facts  of 
the  Jewish  war  and  the  protracted  efforts  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Zealots,  by  which  it  was  preceded,  the  history  of  Jesus  favours 
this  opinion,  since  it  is  full  of  utterances  concerning  the  expec- 
tation of  the  Pharisees,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  his  own, 
but  it  is  full  also  of  the  threat  that  they  in  their  self-righteous- 
ness will  fail  to  enter  the  kingdom. t  It  is  at  the  same  time 
easy  to  understand  how,  in  the  absence  of  any  stringent  reli- 
gious principle,  in  the  lack  of  pure  inspiration,  and  in  their 
slavish  submission  to  a  blind  and  divine  fate,  they  failed  to  make 
use  of  the  bold  and  direct  words  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus, 
in  order,  after  long  trial,  to  use  them  a  generation  later,  when 
they  were  trodden  down  by  Rome,  under  Florus  instead  of 
under  Pilate,  and  their  hope  was  at  first  uttered  in  the  doubtful 
enquiry.  When  cometh  the  kingdom  of  God  ?J  But  however 
little  certainty  they  produced  in  the  popular  mind,  yet  it  was 
among  them  that  their  most  important  office  of  preparation 
lay  :  since  they  did  not  allow  the  most  ideal  of  the  thoughts  of 
Israel  to  rest  with  the  dead,  since  they  raised  it  above  the  I 
actual  state  of  things,  which  they  reformed  or  condemned,  and 
since  they  placed  this  ideal  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  and  in  the 
whole  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Israel,  they  laid  the  train  of  that 

*  Juda  ben  Tabbai,  &c.  in  Herzfeld,  3,  332.  comp.  Luke  ii.  25,  38.  Expectation 
of  the  Pharisees  in  N.  T.  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xvii.  10.  Hillel,  comp.  Jost,  (earlier 
treatise,)  3,  117.     But  also  Griitz,  4,  386.  Ocliler,  Art.  Mcssias,  i).  43i'. 

t  Comp.  Matt.  v.  20,  xii.  25-28,  xxi.  31,  xxiii.  13.  %  Luke  xvii.  20. 
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match  through  the  land,  from  which  a  greater  couflagratioii 
might  be  enkindled. 

Besides  and  after  the  party,  we  must  speak  of  an  individual. 
Justice  demands^and  indeed  in  more  than  one  sense,  that  one  man 
should  be  specially  distinguished  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
worthy  contemporaries,  or  at  any  rate  as  an  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Jesus,  who  embodied  in  himself  all  the  nobility  and 
gentleness  of  Pharisaism,  who  screened  the  weak  points  of  the 
whole  community  as  only  one  man  could  do,  by  his  ideal,  and 
also  by  his  idealized  character ;  but  who  also,  as  we  must  add, 
betrayed  the  weak  points  of  the  community  in  the  personal  and 
invincible  debasement  of  his  own  noble  nature.  It  must  be 
evident,  without  going  further,  that  we  speak  of  Hillel,  whom 
Renan  has  lately  called  the  true  teacher  of  Jesus,  and  Geigor 
the  true  reformer  of  his  people.  This  at  any  rate  is  the  fact, 
that  Judaism  early  made  use  of  him  as  a  shield  against  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  heathenism  mariv.  use  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.* 

Hillel  was  a  Babylonian  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
although  of  the  family  of  David,  according  to  the  genealogy 
found  in  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Hyr- 
canus  II.  as  a  poor  man,  in  order  to  study  the  law  under 
Schemajah  and  Abtalion.  While  his  brother  Schabna  earned 
money  as  a  merchant,  Hillel  employed  the  half  denarius,  or 
franc  which  he  earned  as  a  day  labourer,  in  part  as  his  entrance 
fee  in  the  school  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  in  part  for  the 


*  Rcnan,  Vie  de  Jesus,  1863,  p.  35:  Hillel  fut  le  vrai  maitre  cle  Jesus.  Geigcr, 
Judenth.  u.  seine  Gesch.  1.  Abth.  1865,  p.  104.  For  Hillel,  comp.  Leusden, 
Pirkc  Abot,  p.  11.  Liglitfoot,  hor.  hebr.  p.  256.  Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israel.  3,  111- 
Jost,  1857,  p.  254.  Grutz,  3,  172.  Herzfeld,  3,  258.  Geiger,  Phar.  und  Sadd.  p.  36. 
Gciger,  das  Judenthum,  Delitzsch,  Jesus  und  Hillel,  (a  historical  parallel  iu 
opposition  to  Kenan,  and  Geiger),  1866.  Hoffmann,  Art.  Hillel  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber.  The  Parallel  ApoUon.  of  Tyana  (Cappadocia),  born  under  Augustus, 
originated  in  Ncrva'a  time  (comp.  Philostrat.  v.  ApoU.  8,  27,  29),  at  its  height 
in  Nero's  time  (54).  Comp.  4,  24,  40.8,  6,  11.  His  exaltation  by  Philostratiis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when  all  the  world  was  going  over  to 
Christianity.     Comp.  Baur,  Ap.  of  Tyana  and  Christ.  Tub.  Zcitschr.  1832. 
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support  of  liis  family.     He  could   not   always   get  work,  and 
once  when  he  was  rejected  by  the  school-servant,  he  climbed 
to  the  window  of  the  house  on  a  dark  winter's  evening  before 
the  Sabbath  in  order  to  see  and  hear,  and  in  the  morning  ho 
was  found,  and  saved  by  Schemajah  and  Abtahon,  when  he  was 
stiffened  with  cold  and  snow.     "  It  is  truly  worth  while  to  break 
the  Sabbath  on  his  account.^'     Under  King  Herod,  a  hundred 
years    before    the    destruction  of  Jerusalem,   about   the   year 
B.C.  30,  he  became  the  chief  master  (Nassi)  of  the  school,  and 
even  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  this  because  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who,  after  Pharisaism  had  been  crushed  by  Herod,  was 
able  to  repeat  the  tradition  of  Schemajah  and  Abtalion  in  the 
fierce  controversy  about  sacrificing  the  Passover  on  the  Sab- 
bath.*    He  must  have  retained  this  position  for  forty  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty. t     In  troubled 
times  he  upheld  a  belief  in  the  calling  of  Israel :  if  I  (Israel) 
am  here,  all  is  here  :    if  I  fail,  what  remains  ?  J     Schammai 
stands  beside  him  as  the  second  head  of  the  school  of  Palestine  : 
his  more  rigid  observance  of  the  law  produced  the  conflicts 
between  the  "house  of  Hillel  "  and  the  "  house  of  Schammai," 
which  were  endlessly  protracted,  and  it  taxed  the  acuteness  of 
the  Rabbis  to  reconcile  these  with  school  discipline. §     These 
very  disputes,  however,  increased  the  fame  of  Hillel' s  gentle 
and  yielding  temper.     He  was  celebrated  as  the  successor  of 
Ezra,  who  brought  the  law  anew  out  of  Babylon,  as  the  Nassi 
of  Israel ;  his  form  was  not  praised,  but  his  wisdom,  which  was 
manifold  as  Solomon's,  and  the  spirit  of  God  was  abiding  on 
him.     At  his  death  he  was  lamented :   Ah,  the  tender-hearted  ; 
ah,  the  pious  one,  the  disciple  of  Ezra  !     His  disciples,  eighty 
in  number,  handed  on  his  fame,  especially  Jochanau  ben  Zacchai 

*  100  years  Lcforc  the  destruction.  Schul.b.  15  a.  iu  Jost,  p.  2G0.  Delitzsch,  p.  8. 

t  40  years,  Gratz,  p.  205.  120  y.  Jost,  p.  258.  Delitzsch,  p.  33. 

X  Gratz,p.  174. 

§  Pirke  Ab.  5,  17  :  oninis  contentio,  <iua)  est  pn-i.tcr  Dcuni,  in  luicm  iis<iuc  dura- 
bit.-Qutenam  est  contentio,  qua)  lit  propter  Dcum  ?  Ilia  est  contentio  llillelis  et 
Scliannnai  (opp.  Koruh). 
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and  Jonathan  bon  Usiel ;  thirty  were  worthy  of  the  presence  of 
God,  and  thirty  that  the  sun  should  stand  still  for  them ;  and  the 
presidency  of  the  school,  and  indeed  the  high  priesthood  itself, 
remained  with  his  posterity  for  ten  generations,  amongst  whom 
his  grandson  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simon,  was  again  regarded 
as  the  ornament  of  the  law  in  the  apostolic  age  under  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius,  but  also  as  the  end  of  the  law,  since  all 
reverence  for  its  teaching,  purity,  and  continence  was  buried 
with  him.* 

HillePs  great  significance  in  the  development  of  doctrine 
consisted  partly  in  his  formal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  opposed  the  gross  worship  of  the  letter  by  the 
Sadducees,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  followers  of  Schammai ; 
and  he  advocated  a  general  view  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  and  a 
rational  solution  of  its  details,  but  it  consisted  still  more  in  the 
revival  of  the  moral,  religious,  and  humane  spirit  of  the  law.  f 
We  have  quoted  the  most  important  of  his  sayings  in  this  sense. 
It  is  valuable  to  know  that  he  inculcated  as  the  very  kernel  of 
the  law  the  saying  concerning  our  duty  to  our  neighbour  to  one 
who  was  disposed  to  become  a  proselyte,  and  who  was  harshly 
rejected  by  Schammai  and  two  others,  while  the  happy  sim- 
plicity and  the  enlightening  truths  which  were  gently  uttered  by 
Hillel  were  able  to  convert  the  Gentile.  Yet  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  Hillel  himself,  as  a  Pharisee,  was  throughout  more 
ready  to  teach  morality  than  religion.  His  moral  precepts  are, 
in  spite  of  all  warnings  against  assurance,  and  all  admonitions 
to  energetic  efforts  of  the  heart,  a  commendation  of  the  outward 
service  which  leads  to  life,  from  almsgiving  to  purification,  and 
even  to  the  washing  of  hands.  J  His  relaxations  of  the  law  are 
not  unobjectionable  ;  the  retention  of  debts  in  spite  of  the  year 

*  The  wisdom  of  Hillel,  Jost,  p.  258.  Delitzscb,  p.  8.  Form:  comp.  the  first 
scoffing  words  of  the  scoffers:  Why  have  the  Babylonians  such  unsightly  round 
heads  ?  Delitzch,  p.  31.  The  song,  Jost,  263.  Delitzsch,  p.  39.  Number  of 
disciples,  Delitzsch,  p.  8.  Griitz,  p.  206.  Presidency  in  Ilillel's  fiini.  comp.  Lightf. 
p,  256.  Gamaliel  in  Sotah,  49,  in  Jost,  p.  203. 

t  The  seven  mles  of  llillel  in  Griitz,  p.  175.  Jost,  1857,  p.  255.  J  p.  258. 
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of  Jubilee  is  a  crafty  compromise  :  liis  concessions  in  tlie  case 
of  divorce,  as  well  as  in  the  recognition  of  •marriages  brought 
about  by  violence,  are  of  lax  morality.*     In  other  cases,  the 
attempt  at  alleviation  is  trivial:  he  has  in  several  particulars 
successfully  opposed  the  Sabbatarian  strictness  of  the  followers 
of  Schammai,  who  forbade  even  the  visiting  of  the  sick  on  that 
day ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  ho  has  carried  on  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  which  is  contemptible  in 
its  acuteness  even  if  it  were  rewarded  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
and  in  which  he  goes  beyond  Schammai  himself  in  his  precise 
observance,  while  his  grandson  Gamahel  has  hmited  the  aid 
given  in  the  most  urgent  cases  to  2000  paces.f     Moreover, 
his  concessions  to  Schammai  have  involved  him  in  evident  self- 
contradictions  :  thus,  the  disciples  of  Hillel,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Schammai,  forbade  the  use  of  the  bread  and  oil  of 
the  Gentiles.J     The  groundwork  of  his  religious  conviction  is 
merely  a  belief  in  retribution,  and  a  dumb  resignation  to  the  | 
almighty  power  of  God,  only  modified  by  the  unshaken  con-  1 
viction  of  the  calling  of  Israel,  and  of  the  mercy  of  God,  who 
will  one  day  incline  the  balance  of  mercy  in  favour  even  of 
those  who  are  only  half  good.§     His  personal  character  is  most 
estimable :  we  find  a  submission  to  God  which  is  confident  that 
no  cry  of  despair  can  proceed  from  his  house,  inexhaustible 
patience  and  compliance  with  either  the  followers  of  Schammai, 
or  with  the  scofifers  who  wagered  that  they  would  provoke  him 
to  anger,  and  finally  a  boundless  beneficence  which  enabled 
him  to  hire  a  horse  and  trabant  for  a  rich  man  who  had  been 
impoverished,  and  which  once  indeed  caused  the  crowd  which 
accompanied  him  to  extend  for  three  miles.  H     One  of  his  most 

•  The  precept  :  It  is  lawful  to  put  away  a  wife,  even  if  she  has  only  burnt  the 
food  (Hillel),  Gittin,  9,  10,  was  taken  in  its  allegorical  sense  by  modem  Jews  ;  as 
when  a  fair  reputation  was  exposed  to  danger  :  Jost,  p.  264.  But  why  should  it 
run  thus :  even  if.  only  ?    S.  Delitzsch,  p.  25.    Marriage  by  violence  in  Jost,  p.  2C4. 

t  Sabbath,  comp.  Jost,  p.  207.  Gamaliel,  282.  Dispute  about  the  egg  (Beza)  m 
Delitzsch,  p.  21. 

X  Herzfeld,  3,  239.     Also  the  land  of  the  Gentiles,  p.  249. 

^  Geigcr,  p.  103.  II  Gratz,  p.  174.  Delitzsch.  p.  31. 
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lovable  and  truly  liamane  traits  is  liis  defence  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon^  ''  the  lovely  and  charming  bride,"  against  Schammai, 
who  was  desirous  to  define  sharply  the  standpoint  of  truth, 
while  Hillel,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bridegroom,  found  the 
bride  worthy  of  praise.*  This  world  of  tradition  has  not,  how- 
ever, concealed  one  weakness.  Once,  when  he  caused  a  sacri- 
fice to  be  slain  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  dispute  with  the  followers  of  Schammai,  he  declared 
that  the  ox  was  a  cow,  while  craftily  covering  the  animal  with 
his  skirts.  In  this  case  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  veracity  in 
Ilillel,  but  in  this,  as  in  particular  utterances,  he  shows  cun- 
ning, and  he  becomes  cowardly  in  his  love  of  peace  and  unre- 
sisting piety. t  Who  that  considers  the  man  as  a  whole  will 
be  unable  to  love  and  honour  him  ?  But  he  was  no  more  the 
master  of  Jesus,  who  so  frankly  rejected  Hill  el's  teaching  con- 
cerning the  washing  of  hands,  and  the  slightness  of  the  bond 
of  marriage,  than  he  was  the  true  reformer  of  Judaism,  who, 
as  some  men  have  said,  was  a  man  of  stronger  convictions  than 
Jesus,  and  of  independent  thought,  who  had  a  due  conception 
of  the  times, — a  man  of  practical  life,  and  not  of  the  cell, — 
who  aimed  at  a  peaceful  development,  and  was  possessed  with 
a  moderate  belief  in  the  future  of  Judaism,  and  whose  work 
had  only  been  marred  by  the  enthusiastic  popular  religion  of 
Christianity.  Such  a  tale,  spoken  to  the  car  of  the  world  by 
Geiger^s  blind  envy  of  a  far  greater  man,  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  ridicule.  For  if  we  put  out  of  the  question  the 
invincible  contradiction  which  is  offered  by  HillePs  subjective 
tendency  to  his  objective  standpoint,  as  well  as  to  the  literal 
belief  of  the  followers  of  Schammai,  and  to  the  belief  of  the 
whole  school  in  tradition,  we  should  have  to  scale  off  the  whole 
of  the  unsightly  shell  which  has  hitherto  evidently  adhered  to 
him,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  man  praised  as  the  reformer  of 
Judaism  has  originated  a  single  great  thought.  J 

*  Delitzsch,  p.  32.  j  Jost,  p.  267.  Delitzsch,  p.  33,  still  more  plainly. 

X  Comp.  the  utterances  of  Geiger,  Judeuth.  u.  s.  Gesch.  p.  99-112. 
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2. — The  Sadducees. 

The  ScaclduceoS;  tlic  antipodes  of  the  Pharisees,  were  far  from 
possessing  the  same  significance.  They  formed  the  second  party, 
and  only  become  important  from  the  contrast  they  present  to 
the  first.  They  wore  few  in  number,  without  influence  on  the 
people,  and  did  not  manifest  their  piety  by  either  warmth  or 
novelty  of  character.*  Their  chief  value  in  a  history  of  the 
religious  movements  of  the  time  is  due  to  their  making  the 
barriers  apparent,  against  which  Pharisaism,  as  the  religious 
movement  which  possessed  the  greatest  vitality,  had  chafed, 
and  that  they  make  it  possible,  by  means  of  the  law  of  contrast, 
to  define  the  features  of  Pharisaism  in  still  sharper  outline. 

They  are  not  however  altogether  easy  to  understand.  The 
New  Testament  adduces  as  characteristic  features  those  which 
are  not  fundamental,  the  fathers  of  the  Church  have  misrepre- 
sented them,  and  the  later  Eabbis  taking  a  one-sided  view, 
represent  them  to  bo  Epicureans,  and  this  judgment  has  of  late 
been  exaggerated  by  Langen,  who  calls  them  Epicureans  and 
materialists.  Down  to  quite  modern  times  there  is  the  same  di- 
versity of  opinion.  Their  original  religious  position  has  on  the 
whole  been  ascertained,  but  at  one  time  their  clinging  to  anti- 
quity, at  another  their  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  at  one  time 
the  moderation  of  their  political,  at  another  of  their  religious 
opinions,  is  placed  in  the  foreground,  and  there  is'  only  dire 
confusion  if  we  attempt  to  reconcile  the  abundant  traits  which 
are  collected  by  Gratz  and  Herzfeld,  and  also  by  Ewald.  Fresh 
points  for  discussion  which  are  worthy  of  consideration  have 
been  indicated  by  Hitzig,  as  well  as  by  Geiger.f 

*  Ant.  18,  1-4:  oXi'yoi  drSpsg.  The  priucijoal  passages  concerniiis^  them  in  Jos. 
B.  J.  2,  8,  14.  Ant.  13,  5,  9.  10,  6.  18,  1,  4.  Thilosoph.  9,  29.  Grossmann,  iu 
rrogrammcn  iiber  die  Philosophia  Sadducseorum,  183G,  has  arbitrarily  applied  to 
them  all  sorts  of  anonymous  passages  in  Philo. 

t  Comp.  Ewald,  iv.  358.  Griitz,  p.  7G.  Jost,  Gesch,  dcr  Is.  scit  der  Zeit  dcr 
Makk.  iii,  G7.  Judenth.  214.  Ilcrzfold,  3,  3oG.  Langen,  p.  237.  Also  Wmer,  Kcuss, 
hi^st.  d.  1.  theol.  cluvt.  1.  GO,  70.  Observe  that  Griitz  docs  not  proceed  from  the 
politiful  to  the  religious,  nor  Herzfeld  from  the  religious  and  truly  righteous  to 
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Although  the  view  of  their  social  position  may  appear  to  he 
a  quite  superficial  consideration,  it  offers  the  first  and  most 
important  glance  at  the  cause  of  their  separation.  The  Phari- 
sees were  beloved  by  the  common  people,  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  were  hated  by  them,  were  the  first  in  oflfice  and  dignity, 
and  had  their  adherents  among  the  richer  classes.*  From  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  we  find  that  they  often  held  the  office 
of  high-priest,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  family  of  Boethos, 
whichln  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  after  his  marriage  to  a 
second  Mariamne,  the  daughter  of  Simon  ben  Boethos,  so  often 
held  the  high-priesthood,  was  in  connection  with  the  Sadducees, 
among  whom  they  are  ranked  by  the  somewhat  mythical  writings 
of  the  Eabbis ;  (Zadok  and  Baitos  are  assumed  to  be  scholars  of 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  cir.  B.C.  200) .  And  since  the  high-priests, 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  were  Saddu- 
cees, they  must,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have 
contributed  the  majority  of  names  to  the  high-priesthood.  This 
sheds  a  fresh  light  on  the  "  opposition  to  the  kings  and  high- 
priests  "  which  characterized  the  Pharisees. f  The  Sadducees 
were,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  the  Jewish,  or  more  exactly, 
the  sacerdotal  aristocracy,  as  their  very  name  implies.  By 
Epiphanius,  the  father  of  the  Church,  the  name  is  indeed  trans- 


the  aristocratfi,  the  rich  and  the  favonrers  of  the  Greeks.  Hitzig.  Ps.  1865,  II.  414- 
Geiger.  Sadd.  und  Phar.  1863.  N.  T.  See  infra.  The  Church  fathers  suppose  that 
the  Sadd.  accepted  the  Law,  and  rejected  the  Prophets.  S.  Origen  c.  Cels.  1,  49, 
who  combines  them  with  the  Samar.  oi  fiovov  Mwvatwg  TrapaStx^ixtvoi  rag  /SijSXowff 
aafiaptie  rj  ffadSovKmut.  In  like  manner  Tert.  prsescr.  45,  where  they  start  from 
the  Sam.  Dositheus.  Hieron.  in  Matt.  xxii. 

*  irpuJTOi  toIq  alidifiafft.  Ant.  18,  1,  4.  rovg  ivvopovq  fiovov  TrtiQovreg,  13, 
10,  6 — fXTj  d\Xo)Q  avtKTol  roTg  7rX?';0£crt,  18,  1,  4.  to  STjfioriKov  ovk  tnofiivov 
avToiQ  tHiv  <^api(sa'niiv  to  n\ij9og  avfifiaxov  t^ovTcov.  13,  10,  6. 

t  Ant.  13,  10,  5.  17,  2,  4.  Boethos,  and  often  again  with  mention  of  his  descent. 
The  y.  of  Herod's  connection  with  this  family  can  be  more  exactly  calculated 
from  Jos.  It  was  immediately  after  the  famine  (A.  U.  C.  729-730  =  B.  C.  25-24. 
Petronius  was  at  that  time  prefect  in  Egyj^t.  Comp.  Mommsen,  res.  gest.  div. 
Aug.  74,  who  incorrectly  defers  him  until  731-732)  and  before  the  great  building, 
i.e.  cir.  b.c.  24-23.  Comp.  p.  184.  The  later  high-priests  in  Schrader.  Annas, 
Caiaphas,  comp.  my  Gesch.  Christus,  p  239. 
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latcd  the  Just ;  (Zaddikim),  and  among  modern  critics  Ilcrzfcld 
lias  maintained  tliis  interpretation,  and  the  Sadducees  were  in 
fact  the  righteous,  that  is,  those  who  were  strict  about  the 
letter  of  the  law.*  But  this  would  not  account  for  the  diph- 
thong, as  it  was  spoken,  and  the  Rabbis,  as  wc  have  seen,  re- 
sorted to  a  mj'thical  reference  to  the  proper  name  of  Zadok. 
The  derivation  from  Zadok  has  been  at  this  day  simultaneously 
accepted,  although  on  very  different  grounds,  by  Ewald,  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  Hitzig  and  Geiger,  the  latter  referring  to 
the  mythical  person  of  the  Rabbis,  while  the  former  has  a  prin- 
ciple in  view.f  The  high-priestly  house  of  Zadok  (which  be- 
comes Sadduk  in  the  Greek)  was  traced  back  to  the  glorious 
times  of  David,  and  indeed  to  the  zealous  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron  4  Zadok  was  the  faithful 
priest  who  wished  to  accompany  the  king,  with  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  with  the  Levites,  when  he  was  fleeing  before 
Absalom.  Solomon  appointed  Zadok  to  be  high-priest  instead 
of  Abiathar,  and  his  sons  succeeded  him  in  office  until  the  days 
of  exile.  After  the  exile  the  Zadokites,  who  arc  highly  praised 
by  Ezekiel,  the  prophet  of  that  day,  for  their  steadfast  faith- 
fulness, are  among  the  first  to  return  to  the  holy  land,  and 
their  priests  and  scribes  are  fellow-workers  with  Nehemiah.§ 
They  maintained  the  high-priesthood  until  the  era  of  the 
Syrians  and  Asmoneans,  at  which  time  they  were  supplanted 

*  Epiph.  hacr.  1,  14  :  «7roj/ojua^ou(Ttv  iavTov^  aaSSovKaiovg  SijQsv  diro  Siicaio- 
<rvvr]Q  TTJg  sTriKXriaKOQ  bpnnifikvrjQ.  aeScK  yap  'ipixr)VEvtrai  SiKaioavvt].  Herzfeld, 
3,  58,  who  groundlessly  explains  the  diphthong  of  "  i "  into  "  u  "  from  the  equi- 
valent Peruschim.  Instead  of  Zadok  and  Sadok,  there  is  Saduk,  Sadduk,  e.  g. 
Neh.  X.  22,  iii.  29,  xi.  11  (Sept.).     Jos.  Ant.  18,  1,  1. 

t  Hizig.  Ps.  II.  414  :— p:wald,  4,  3.58,  493.  I  cannot  subscrihe  to  the  character- 
istics here  given.  "  It  is  the  school  of  freedom,  of  life,  of  thought  and  activity" 
in  the  moral  decadence  of  the  Greek  age.  AVhcre  then  is  their  conservatism  ? 
Ewald  indeed  makes  a  remarkable  distinction  between  two  stages,  the  second 
inaugurated  I)y  the  appearance  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Boethos ;  but  this  again 
is  not  warranted  by  history. 

X  Ant.  7,  5,  4. 

§  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xv.  21,  Jos.  Ant.  7,  2,  2.  7,  5,  4.  7,  9,  2.  7,  9,  7.  7,  11,  1.  4, 
8,  14,  Neh.  iii.  29,  xi.  11,  xiii.  1.3,  Ezck.  xlviii.  11,  Jos.  Ant.  10,  8,  6. 
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by  Alkimos,  one  of  Aaron^s  collateral  descendants^  and  after- 
wards for  a  considerable  period  by  Jonathan  and  the  Asmoneans, 
who  were  ordinary  priests  of  the  house  of  Jojarib.*  Meanwhile 
the  Zadokites,  who  were  the  genuine  representatives  of  the 
high-priesthood,  of  its  privileges  and  traditions,  undertook  its 
defence  against  the  two-fold  attack,  at  once  by  the  modern  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  by  the  Pharisees  and  Asraoneans,  and  hence 
arose  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  which,  as  Hitzig  declares,  it 
is  important  to  observe  was  first  so  called  in  history  under  the 
Asmoneans,  who  deprived  them  of  the  high-priesthood,  and 
who  consequently,  together  with  their  immediate  successors, 
became  their  opponents.  Later  on  their  differences  were  modi- 
fied, and  from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  the  interests  of  the 
Asraoneans  and  Zadokites  were  reconciled :  the  defence  of  the 
ancient  order  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  struggle  for  power  con- 
tinued to  be  the  task  of  the  Sadducees,  and  in  this  task,  and  its 
accomplishment,  they  outlasted  the  Asmoneans.  The  house  of 
Boethos  cannot  indeed  be  wholly  merged  in  the  Sadducean 
party,  because,  although  an  illustrious  sacerdotal  house  of 
Alexandria,  it  did  not  claim  the  high-priesthood  as  its  legiti- 
mate right,  but  political  considerations,  hierarchical  ambition, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  bridged  over  this  differ- 
ence. 

An  aristocracy  of  the  priests,  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  rich 
takes  the  first  place  in  conservatism.  Its  primary  principle  was 
in  reality,  the  maintenance  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances ;  nothing 
but  the  law  !  ''  The  Pharisees  had  allowed  the  people  to  omit 
much  which  was  ordained  by  the  law  of  Moses,  out  of  regard 
to  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  therefore  the 
school  of  the  Sadducees  rejected  these  things,  declaring  that  only 
was  to  be  held  binding  which  is  written,  and  that  the  precepts 
gathered  from  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  need  not  be  re- 
garded."    The  sense  of  this  statement  is  as  clear  as  possible, 

=*•■  Comp.  Jos,  12,  9,  7.  20,  10,  3.  1  Miicc.  7,  11,  2  Mace.  14,  7. 
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and  it  implies  groat  power  of  misconception  to  discover  with 
Tertullian,  Ilippolytus,  and  Origen,  in  Christian  times,  that  the 
Sudducecs  rejected  the  prophets,  to  whom  they  have  expressly 
appealed,  although  they,  like  their  opponents,  under-valued 
them.*  The  Sadducees  maintained  the  law,  but  they  rejected 
the  Pharisaic  additions  as  an  innovation. f  We  can  easily 
understand  why  they  hated  the  new  authority  of  the  scribes, 
which  was  predominant  over  the  priesthood,  but  they  also 
rejected  the  new  doctrine  on  its  own  account,  because  it 
at  one  time  contradicted  Moses,  and  at  another  charged 
him  with  what  he  had  never  said.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  flood  of  tradition,  which  stood  in  need  of  amendment, 
and  which  might  have  reminded  us  of  the  opposition  which 
Jesus  offered  to  the  sayings  of  men,  and  of  the  Ecformation, 
if  only,  putting  its  insufficient  conclusion  out  of  the  question, 
it  had  been  .more  deeply  imbued  with  God's  word,  instead  of 
being  prompted  by  unworthy  interests.  History  or  tradition 
has  applied  to  them  the  sarcasm  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  their  position  by  the  Scripture  alone,  and  thus  lost 
their  position  in  the  Sanhedrim  through  Simon  ben  Schetach.J 
In  considering  the  position  of  the  Sadducees,  wo  find  that  the 
strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  was  their  chief  charac- 
teristic. §  We  see  them  clinging  to  the  written  word  in  a  dozen 
controversies  with  their  opponents.  Of  this  they  have  given  the 
strongest  proof  in  maintaining  literally  that  judicial  sentence ; 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  the  same  purpose 
is  found  in  their  opinion"  of  the  impurity  of  a  woman  after 
childbirth,  of  the  uncleanness  of  a  dead  body,  of  the  burning 
of  the  sweet  incense  (Lev.  xvi.  2,  &c.)  and  of  the  order  taken 
for  the  weekly  feast.      Their  vindication  of  the  sacerdotal  dig- 


*  Ant.  18,  1,  4.  13,  10,  G.  Appeals  from  the  Sadducees  may  be  found  in  Am. 
4,  13.  (Win.)  Tcrt.  prrcscr.  15.  Hipp,  riiil.  9,  29.  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1,  49.  Ilicr.  in 
Matt.  xxii.     Comp.  p.  373. 

f  Hcrzfeld,  p.  305.  t  Ilcrzfcld,  comp.  p.  385. 

§  Comp.  Hipp.  Phil.  9,  29:  /uorf/j  r(-7  cm  Mwi/fftwc  v6n<i>,  fii]Stv  ipfiiivtvorrti;. 
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nity  and  privileges  rested  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
on  tlic  interests  of  the  class.  The  priests  alone,  and  not  the 
people,  might  break  the  Sabbath  by  offering  sacrifice,  and  it 
was  only  the  societies  of  priests  who  were  not  bound  to  observe 
the  distance  which  might  be  traversed  to  go  to  their  feasts  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  The  bloody  sacrifice  which  was  joined  to 
the  meat  offering  pertained  to  the  priests  and  not  to  the  altar. 
From  the  priests  again  (as  in  the  case  of  the  high-priest  Mat- 
tathias  in  Herod^s  reign)  they  required  the  highest  Levitical 
purity  for  certain  functions,  which  were  considered  unnecessary 
by  the  ''  pure  "  Pharisees.  They  were  inexorably  stern  in  the 
/  punishment  of  infractions  of  the  law.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  they  were  so  eager  in  their  action  against  Jesus,  and  they 
were  even  more  hot  against  his  brother  James.  They  are,  says 
Josephus,  harsh  and  cruel  in  their  condemnation  of  all  other 
Jews,  but  they  are  even  more  stern  against  each  other.  Their 
punishments  were  severe  even  when  not  prescribed  by  the  law. 
Only  on  one  point  their  judgments  were  milder  than  those  of 
their  adversaries  :  they  followed  the  law  in  not  punishing  men 
for  their  opinions,  but  for  their  acts.* 

Relying  upon  this  law,  they  rejected  with  greater  decision 
the  modern  acts  of  religion  imposed  by  the  Pharisees.  They 
knew  nothing  of  stringent  fasts  and  purifications,  and  derided 
them.  But  the  efforts  of  the  people  were  also  hateful  to  them, 
since  they  rivalled  the  priests  who  were  held  pure  and  blame- 
less by  virtue  of  their  office.  In  their  manner  of  living  they 
were  not  indeed  precisely  Epicureans,  since  they  preached  the 
necessity  of  living  subject  to  the  law,  if  any  man  wished  for  a 
fair  and  productive  life,  but  yet  they  were  more  luxurious  than 
their  adversaries,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  was  in  daily  use 
in  their  houses.f     The  fourth  of  the  so-called  psalms  of  Solo- 

*  Proofs  from  the  Rabbis  in  Hcrzfeld,  3,  364,  385.  Gnitz  and  Geigcr.  Jos. 
B.J.  2,  8,  14:  (TaSSovKalwv  dt  Trpbg  aWrjXovQ  to  t/Bog  aypnortpov,  a'i  re  tTrifxi^iai 
TrpoQ  d\\))\ove  c'nnjvElc,  wf  Trpoc  dWorpLovg.     In  like  manner,  Ps.  Sal.  4,  2. 

■f  Among  the  Pharisees,  ovSkv  fiaXuKUTspov,  Aut.  18,  1,  3.  Philos.  9,  29  :   rote 
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111011  appears  to  refer  to  tlicm,  since  complaint  is  made,  botli  of 
their  hypocritical  observance  of  and  subjection  to  the  law,  and 
of  their  lawless,  sensual,  and  impure  life.*  Their  attack  upon 
the  Pharisees  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
whole  is  moreover  very  remarkable,  and  not  altogether  without 
merit.  On  this  point  they  have  risen  from  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  and  have  constrained  the  popular  mind  to  consider  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  material,  which  had  been 
inserted  as  though  it  were  old.  They  have  justly  vindicated 
the  unfettered  right  of  freely  choosing  good  or  evil  against  the 
doctrine  in  which  there  was  a  certain  hypocrisy,  that  God 
alone  ordained  both  the  evil  and  the  good,  by  a  divine  or  even 
an  astrological  fate,  and  maintained  that  there  was  a  covenant 
between  the  nation  and  God,  although  indeed  both  these  views 
may  be  deduced  from  the  Old  Testament. f  They  opposed  the 
belief  which  had  sprung  up  since  the  exile,  that  the  Divine 
kingdom  and  the  judgment  were  to  be  referred  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
and  of  a  heaven  of  angels  and  spirits,  since  they  maintained 
that  the  theocracy  was  restricted  to  this  earth,  and  to  their 
own  country,  that  there  was  a  temporal  reward  and  long  life, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  older  Scriptures.  J  On  earth,  as 
they  declared,  according  to  Hippolytus,  lies  the  aim  for  man  ;  his 
resurrection  is  in  the  children  he  leaves  behind  him  :  a  fair  life, 
riches,  honour,  an  impunity  which  is  duo  to  rectitude  and  mercy^ 
such  is  the  gain  and  such  the  intention  of  existence.  There 
was  not  an  equally  strong  conviction  on  all  these  points  of 
their  creed.  They  unquestionably  denied  that  there  was  a 
resurrection  and  a  future  retribution,  and  in  so  doing  Zadok 
and  Boethos,  as  it  is  reported,  perverted  the  saying  of  Antigonus 

Tov  vojjiov  tOtci  ■rrpo(Js\ov(n,  XeyovTeg  Sett'  ovr<{)  ^iji^,  'ii'a  kciXwq  ftu'omj  Kal  TtKva 
knl  y)~ig  KaraXe'nry.  The  last  ancient  and  golden  rule  was  also  prescribed  by  the 
rharis.  B.  J.  3,  8,  &.     Golden  plate,  GriLtz,  3,  456.     llerzfeld,  385. 

*  Ps.  Salom.  4,  1-11. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  14.     Of  the  astrology  of  the  Thar.  Epipli.  hacr.  1,  10,  2,  speaks. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  14.  Ant.  18,  1,  4.  Philos.  9,  29. 
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against  serving-  for  Lire,  and  the  reverse  of  this  denial  follows 
of  course.  But  it  is  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which 
mentions  the  denial  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  they  did  not  deny  the  appearance  of  angels  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  transient  manifestations  of  the  divine,  while  they 
derided  as  a  vision  of  the  Pharisees,  the  complete,  established 
concrete  habitations  of  a  future  world  of  the  spirits  of  men 
and  angels,  the  latter  named  and  ordered  in  their  ranks.*  We 
said  that  there  was  a  certain  justice  in  this  criticism,  but  we 
must  admit  that  in  sitting  down  content  with  the  earthly  feli- 
city of  the  Jews,  it  excluded  the  development  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  human  soul,  and  which  the  suffering  people  of 
God  wished  to  secure  for  ever  by  the  constraining  and  divine 
destiny.  Sadduceism  appears  to  be  yet  more  dreary,  and 
stiffened  in  archaism  aiid  hierarchical  self-complacency,  since, 
not  to  speak  of  a  future  life,  it  was  unable  even  to  become 
zealous  for  an  ideal  present,  the  ideal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
The  word  is  never  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  Sadducee.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  good,  as  it  now  is.  No  future  king,  no 
sanctified  people  is  needed  here.  So  long  as  Moses  exists, 
and  the  priesthood  continues,  so  long  as  man  lives  honestly 
and  enjoys  rationally,  earthly  life  is  tolerable  and  happy 
enough. 

Sadduceism  was  an  archaic  form  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine.  But 
this  archaism  was  allied  in  a  surprising  and  yet  quite  intelligible 
manner  with  a  certain  susceptibility  to  modern  culture. f  A 
rigid  hierarchy  can  to  a  certain  extent  steep  itself  in  modern 
ideas  without  danger  :  it  obtains  a  semblance  of  enlightenment, 
while  its  foundations   are  secvired  by  their  antiquity  and   by 

*  Comp.  Acts  xxiii.  8,  Matt.  xxii.  23,  Tert.  priescr.  45  :  ausi  etiani  i-esurr. 
carnis  negare.  Philos.  9,  29;  also  denial  of  angels  and  spirits.  Hier.  in  Matt,  xxii  : 
priores  Sadd.  corporis  et  animae  resurr.  credebaut  confitebauturque  angelos  et  spi- 
ritum,  sequcntes  omnia  deiiegebant.  It  is  said  of  the  disciples  of  Antigonus,  (p. 
260)  in  Ab.  R.  Natan,  c.  5,  they  would  not  have  spoken  thus,  if  they  had  believed 
that  there  was  another  world,  and  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

t  Jost  also  speak.s  of  those  who  favoured  the  Gi'ecks. 
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tlielr  dirtiiietrical  opposition  to  the  rising'  flood.  Since  the 
liicrarchy  lacked  the  glow  of  religious  conviction,  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  become  reconciled  to  the  foreigner.  The  anxious 
purity  which  caused  the  chasm  that  separated  Pharisaism  from 
Rome  was  altogether  wanting  in  the  Sadducces.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  high  position,  wealth  and  substance  necessarily 
brought  them  into  closer  connection  with  the  potentates  of 
the  day,  including  Rome,  and  enticed  them  to  embellish  their 
lives  by  foreign  arts  and  culture.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Sadducees  should  appear  as  counsellors  of  the  princes, 
procuring  from  the  Jewish  history  the  title  of  doubtful  honour 
of  Phil-hellenism,  nor  that  the  family  of  Boethos  supported 
the  policy  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  are  indeed  counted  among 
the  Herodians  in  the  New  Testament,  or  that  Joazar  the 
high-priest  of  the  same  family  should  reconcile  the  people  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Roman  rule  by  his  high  estimate 
of  Quirinius,  nor  again  that  the  Sadducees  should  take  no 
offence  at  the  insertion  in  the  proclamations  of  the  name,  not 
only  of  Moses  but  of  God,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Ro- 
man rulers.* 

The  Sadducees  appear  to  have  been  even  more  inclined  than 
the  Pharisees  to  the  Greek  mode  of  teaching.f  They,  as  well 
as  the  Pharisees  had  their  schools,  their  scribes  and  special 
writings,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  constrained-  by  the 
Pharisees  to  imitate  them  by  controversy  on  their  own  ground 
in  the  synagogues  as  well  as  in  their  separate  schools.  Legal 
questions  served  as  their  chief  theme.  We  have  no  exact  ac- 
counts of  how  far  they  introduced  Greek  culture.  The  later 
Rabbis  have  accused  them  of  favouring  the  Greeks,  and  we 
know  that  at  any  rate  they  were  not  offended  by  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  the  Pharisees  mockingly  reproached  them  because 
they  did  not  fear  to  be  defiled  by  contact  with  these,  but  only 

*  Comp.  tlic  Galilean  Sadd.  au  exception  from  the  rule,  in  Ilcrzfcld,  3, 386,  388. 
t  Ant.  18,  1,  4.   Acts  xxiii.    6-9.     ypa/j^artTf  rov  fiepov^  twv   ffaSS,,   <j>npia. 
Comp.  Luke  xi.  15.     Scliriftcn  der  Sadd.  Ilcrzfcld,  p.  36'). 
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by  their  contact  with  the  sacred  books.*    It  is  in  any  case  very 
probable  that  their  principles  had  become  lax  with  reference 
to  the  questions  which  touched  on   Greek  and  Jewish  religion, 
in  consequence  of  their  origin  and  descent  from  the  Hellenized 
high-priesthood  of  the  Syrian  times,  even  if  they  were  not,  as 
Ewald  thinks,  directly  connected  with  the  Libertines  of  the 
Syrian   era,   and    as  Hitzig  thinks,  personally   with  Alkimos, 
and  when  we  consider  the  unbridled  Hellenism  of  those  days, 
their  conservative  tendency  cannot  be  accounted  to  have  much 
in  common  with  the  spirit  of  the  Asmonean  movement.    The  in- 
ordinate love  of  controversy  which  characterized  the  Sadducees 
forms  the  strongest  argument  for  their  haviug  adopted  Greek 
customs.     Contrary  to  pharisaic  and  indeed  to  oriental  custom, 
they  were  subject  to  no  authority.     The  one  contended  with 
the  other,  even  the  scholar  against  his  teacher.f     With  a  taste 
for  contradiction  which  turned  the  pro  and  con  into  a  trial  of 
skill,  they  are  more  worthy  of   the  name  of  Greek  sophists, 
who  advocated  or  opposed  all  things,  although  it  is  the  Phari- 
saic teachers  who  are  so  called  by  Josephus.     It  is  uncertain 
how  far  their  denial  of   the  almighty  power  of   God,  of   the 
resurrection,  of  the  life  after  death,  as  well  as  their  defence 
of  freedom,  was  based    on  the  Greek    schools,   but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  confirmed  the  creed  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament  by  the  aid  of  Greek  unbelief.      Therefore  it  is  that 
they    appear    even   in    the    Talmud   as    Epicureans,    and  as 
heretics,    while     in    modern    times    Staudlin    has    described 
them  as  Stoics,  and  Langen  again  as  Epicureans.     However 
cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  such  a  case,  and  especially  since 
Josephus  forbears  to  compare  them  with  the  Greeks,  yet  both 
by  their  principles  and  by  Jewish  tradition,  as  well  as  by  some 
isolated  remarks  of  Josephus,  their  connection  with  the  Epi- 
cureans is  distinctly  indicated  4     If  we  are  surprised  by  the 

*  Geiger,  Sadd.  und  Tharis.  p.  17.  f  Ant.  18,  1,  4. 

J  We  have  only  proof  of  the  Sadducees'  complete  denial  of  the  etpajisv]],  which 
can  hardly  be  considered  =  Providence,  and  of  a  constraining  divine  power  to  evil. 
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twofold  aspect  of  tbcse  facts,  yet  it  is  at  any  rate  no  greater 
than  that  the  Roman  priests,  Scoevola  and  Cotta,  should  have 
been  sceptic  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time  high-priests  of 
importance.  Besides,  the  inevitable  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  the  Sadducees,  with  all  their  submissive  bearing 
in  the  service  of  the  priests,  now  and  then  asserted  their  in- 
dependence, just  as  did  the  Roman  colleges,  and  in  earlier  days 
the  Greek  followers  of  Epiphancs.* 

The  Sadducees  were  w^hoUy  estranged  from  the  people. 
From  their  want  of  piety  and  their  cruel  severity  they  were 
greatly  hated.  Notwithstanding  their  offices  and  dignity,  they 
were  not  the  leaders  of  Israel.  When  they  tried  to  act  upon 
their  principles,  they  roused  the  people  to  revolt.  When  they 
wished  to  accomplish  anything,  they  were,  however  much  against 
their  will,  constrained  to  follow  the  Pharisees.  Their  own  wo- 
men were  often  inclined  towards  the  more  pious  Pharisees,  and 
followed  their  advice  in  questions  of  purity.f  If  now  and  then 
they  craftily  drew  the  Pharisees  after  them,  there  is  no  doubt 

so  that  Langen  goes  too  far  when  he  makes  ein.  =  Trpovoia.  (239)  Philos.  9,  29, 
stiy  that  the  Sacld.  have,  like  true  Jews,  dcchxred  obedience  to  the  law  to  be 
necessary,  Iva  KaXijg  fiuoffy  rig  koI  riKva  tTri  yrjc  fcaraXtiTry  :  therefore  the  bless- 
ing of  children  is  the  divine  reward  for  obedience.  At  the  same  time  it  is  said, 
{.uXiiv  6(q!  fitjdiv  Twv  kuO'  iva,  therefore  no  special  providence.  It  is  from  this 
statement  that  they  have  merited  tlie  name  of  Epicureans.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
tliat  it  can  merely  be  a  near,  and  yet  inexact  conclusion  of  the  subsequentjiistorian, 
and  that  the  Rabbis,  although  they,  like  the  Epicureans,  despised  the  special  Prov. 
must  not  be  burdened  with  this  statement,  since  it  is  in  evident  contradiction  with 
the  first.  Whether  therefore  Jos.  Ant.  10, 11,  7,  argues  against  them  as  Epicureans, 
is  at  least  not  quite  certain,  and  the  irpopav,  B.  J.  2,  8,  14:  9tbv  f^w  rov  Spdv  ti 
KUKov  ri  ^fj  ^pav  (al.  17  i<popav)  riOivrai,  which  Winer,  II,  418,  and  Ewald  may 
maintain,  (4,  362,)  is,  in  spite  of  Rufin,  not  to  be  maintained  from  the  context. 

•  Seneca,  4,  9  b.  Winer,  2.  Ed.  II,  418.  The  priests  in  the  times  of  Antiochus, 
2  Mace.  iv.  14. 

f  Ant.  18,  1,  4:  Trpdfftrtrai  re  air'  auTutv  ovStv  ug  t'nrtTv,  ottoti  yap  tn  apxag 
Traoi\9ouv,  aKOVtriiuc  fi'iv  Kai  Kar  avnyKag,  wpoaxtopovai  S'oiiv  olg  6  <papiaaioQ 
Xivfi,  Sia  TO  fifi  aWoif  aviKTOvq  ytv'iaBat  roXg  TrXrjOiffi.  This  statement  also  has 
often  been  falsely  explained.  "  Unwilling,''  is  referred  to  the  preceding  office- 
holders, not  to  the  cession  to  the  Pharisees  which  followed.  But  if  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Sadducees  were  as  a  rule  in  possession  of  tlie  highest  offices,  it  is  clear  that 
they  did  not  prefer  private  life. 
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that  tliey  were  far  oftener  drawn  by  them.  In  their  want  of 
influence  as  well  as  in  their  principles,  the  utter  feebleness  of 
the  whole  movement  becomes  apparent :  without  any  impulse 
of  higher  inspiration,  without  love  for  the  people,  an  indistinct 
medley  of  hierarchical  rigidity  and  foreign  enlightenment,  Sad- 
duceism  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  stage,  a  process  of  dis- 
solution, and  not  a  source  of  fresh  life :  it  was  a  drag  on  the 
popular  spirit,  by  which  it  was  outstripped,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
acted  as  a  restraint,  its  influence  was  bad. 

FIFTH  SECTION. 

The  Separatists  in  the  Holy  Land. 

IT. — The  Essenes. 

The  Judaism  of  the  prse-Christian  era  had  its  highest,  al- 
though not  an  irreproachable  development,  in  the  order  of  the 
Essenes.  In  this  form  also  it  is  the  most  perplexing.  They 
were  allied  to  the  Pharisees  and  yet  with  very  distinctive 
differences  :  they  were  zealous  for  the  law,  and  yet  transgressed 
it ;  they  were  righteous  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets,  and  yet 
more  painfully  intent  than  the  Pharisees  on  outward  purifica- 
tion. They  were  Jews,  and  yet  shut  themselves  out  from  tlie 
nation,  servants  of  Jehovah  and  yet  praying  like  the  heathen 
to  the  sun.  They  were  like  a  Mosaic  picture  with  no  inward 
unity,  a  phenomenon  of  religious  despair,  they  are  the  object 
of  admiration  to  Jews,  heathens  and  Christians,  although  their 
admirers  are  uncertain  to  this  day  whether  they  were  .Tews,  or 
a  school  of  Jewish  heathens,  or,  as  Eusebius  thinks,  if  they 
were  Christians,* 

*  Comp.  for  the  Essenes  chiefly  Joseph.  B.  J.  2,  8,  2-13.  Ant.  13,  5,  9.  15,  10, 4- 
5.  18,  1,  2-6.  Phil,  quod  omnis  probns  liber,  867,  d.  vita  contemplativa  (cone,  the 
Therapeutas),  p.  889.  Details  in  Phil.  Apol.  p.  Jud.  extracts  from  it  in  Eus.  prsp. 
ev.  8,  10.  Plin.  5,  17.  Again  of  more  modern  date  after  Bellermann,  Gforer, 
Diihne,  Credner,  especially  Ewald,  4,  476,  Zeller,  Philos.  der  Griechen,  III.,  2,  583. 
Theol.  Jahrb.  1856,  401.  Eitschl.  Theol.  Jahrb.  1855,  315,  comp.  Altkathol.  Kirche, 
p.  179.  Hilgenfeld,  Judisch.  Apokalyp.  1857,  p.  24=1.  Frankel's  Monatschr.  II.  3U, 
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The  society  of  Essencs  cannot,  as  the  elder  Pliny  fables,  and 
apparently  Hippolytus  likewise,  be  referred  back  for  thousands 
of  years,  or  as  Philo  says,  at  any  rate  to  the  time  of  Moses,  but 
neither  is  it  altogether  so  modern  as  Zeller  has  wished  to  sup- 
pose, in  assuming  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the 
Essenes  and  the  Nco-Pythagoreaus.  Josephus  also  frees  us 
from  the  doubtful  calculations  of  Herzfeld.*  He  assigns  their 
rise  to  the  time  when  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  their 
origin,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  If  we  are  justified  in  considering  the  community  as  in 
some  sort  a  forerunner  of  the  Pharisees,  and  also,  on  account 
of  the  oath  taken  by  its  members,  to  suppose  that  it  was  at  a 
time  when  it  was  possible  for  individuals  to  obtain  "  rule,"  that 
is,  in  the  Asmonean  era,  we  shall  be  directed  to  the  years  160- 
130.  A  little  later  we  have  more  definite  information,  such  as 
the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  the  murder  of  Antigonus  by  his 
brother  king  Aristobulus  (b.c.  106)  had  been  predicted  by  Judas, 
the  ancient  and  famous  Essene.  From  that  time  we  find 
scattered  notices,  down  to  the  boyhood  and  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  to  whom  Menahem  the  Essene  announced  his  dominion 
and  its  limits  (cir.  B.C.  60-30),  and  on  this  account  the  society, 
which  had  often  been  grievously  persecuted,  was  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  toleration,  protection  and  honour  of  the  king.f  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  Essenism  had  at  any  rate  its  special  marks : 
they  had  famous  teachers  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  the  case 
later,  and  Judas  and  others  sat  with  their  scholars  in  the  temple 
courts,  which  they  afterwards  shunned.  As  late  as  the  time  of 
Herod,  and  even  of  Archelaus,  Menahem,  and  afterwards  Simon 

61.  Griitz,  Gcsch.  tier  Juclcn.  III.  79,  463.  Herzfeld,  3,  368.  Uhlora.  Art.  Essener, 
Ilerzog,  IV.  174. 

*  riin.  5, 17:  per  secula  seculorum.  Pliilos.  9,  27:  c'tpx^oTtpa  (y  Kara  rourovg 
aff/cnffic)  irdvTiov  s9vu5j/.  Herzfeld  reckons  that  the  Essencs  had  their  origin 
between  b.c.  220-200,  or  again  in  170. 

+  'EffffaToi  in  Philo,  taanloi,  and  more  frequently  to-a/jvoi  in  Josephus.  Esseni 
in  Pliny,  rciy/xa,  Jos.  o/iiXof.  Phil.  Plin.  h.  nat.  v.  15.  Tlieir  beginnings,  Jos. 
Ant.  13,  5,  9.  Essene  Judas,  B.  J.  1,  3,  5.  Ant.  13,  11,  2.  Menahem,  Ant.  15,  10, 
5.     Persecutions,  (Jannacus  ?)  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  879. 
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were  at  the  scat  of  governmcut;  Meiialicm  was  for  some  time 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim^  and  many  other  Essencs  permitted 
themselves  to  take  pleasure  in  the  honom^s  of  Herod^s  court 
and  to  share  in  the  government.*  At  the  same  time  fore- 
telling of  the  future,  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  soothsaying 
(by  Judas  and  Menahem)  appears  to  have  been  an  important 
occupation,  and  also  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (by  Simon). 
We  see  from  this  that  the  development  of  Essenism  is  at  an 
end,  and  that  it  has  quite  withdrawn  from  the  life  of  the 
people.  We  should  be  less  disposed  to  say  with  Hilgenfeld 
that  Essenism  was  in  its  origin  a  new  school  of  revelation  and 
prophecy :  the  teachers  among  the  Essenes  were,  as  well  as 
their  followers,  remarkable  for  their  exemplary  lives,  and  stead- 
fast refusal  of  the  oath,  the  greater  number  of  them  did  not 
profess  to  prophesy,  and  since  the  life  of  their  society  was 
based  on  the  practice  of  virtues,  it  cannot  be  described  as 
merely  a  school  of  prophecy.f  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  ex- 
planation of  their  original  character  from  the  name  of  Essenes. 
This  name  has  provoked  countless  interpretations :  they  were 
the  healers,  the  holy,  the  pious,  the  faithful  to  God,  the  mys- 
teriously silent,  the  watchers,  the  seers,  the  agents,  the  baptists. 
Of  these  meanings  the  best  are  that  of  Ewald  "the  pious,"  that 
of  Jost  "the  silent,"  and  that  of  Gratz  "the  baptists, '^  if  only 
such  titles  had  not  been  too  general,  and  if  there  were  a  more 
decided  historical  trace  of  the  original  meaning :  for  even  the 
connection  of  the  later  Jewish  "  Morning -baptists  ''  with  the 
Essenes  is  doubtful.  No  such  reproach  can  be  made  against 
the  meaning  of  healers,  or  physicians ;  it  was  a  convenient 
name,  popularly  applied  to  many  Essenes,  and  they  themselves 
have,  as  it  may  be  proved,  made  use  of,  and  spiritually  applied 


*  Juda,  B.  J.  1,  3,  5.  Ant.  13,  11,  2.  Menahem,  Ant.  15,  10,  4-5.  Simon,  B.  J. 
2,  7,  3.  Ant.  17,  13,  3.     Essenes  in  Herod's  time,  Ant.  15,  10,  5. 

t  Comp.  Jos.  on  ]\Ienaliem,  15,  10,  5.  With  respect  to  the  Essenes,  he  sets 
forth  the  KaXoKciyaOia  of  the  i/XTrpeipia  twv  dtiwv.  In  B.  J.  2,  8,  12,  we  find  dai 
St  iv  avToiQ,  di  Kul  ra  fiiWovra  TrpoyiyvMOKHV  viriaxvovvTai. 
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it,  since  they  called  themselves  the  physicians  of  the  body 
and  soul.  Yet  neither  does  this  name  refer  to  the  inmost 
nature  of  the  case.*  In  order  to  some  extent  to  understand 
the  secret,  we  must  comprehend  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared at  its  highest  development,  in  the  accounts  of  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  immediately  after- 
wards. 

The  Essenes,  who  were  estimated  at  above  4000  by  Philo, 
and  at  4000  by  Josephus  a  little  later,  were  essentially  Jews, 
living  exclusively  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Syria,  in  which  there  was  such  a  strong  infusion  of  Jewish 
elements,  and  generally  in  large  communities, partly  in  the  '^cities 
of  the  order,"  in  which  Jerusalem  was  originally  included,  and 
where  the  "  gate  of  the  Essenes"  remained  until  the  city  was 
destroyed,  but  much  more,  or  indeed  exclusively,  as  Philo  as- 
serts, in  the  retired  villages,  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  the 
cities.  There  is  no  proof  that  they  founded  peculiar  cities  and 
villages,  as  Hilgenfeld  supposes.f  We  can  trace  their  develop- 
ment by  the  places  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  in  the  history  of 
their  gradual  withdrawal  from  society:  they  went  from  Jerusalem 
into  the  country,  and  from  the  towns  into  villages,  and  finally 

*  S.  the  meanings  of  the  name  in  Ewald,  4,  484.  Griitz,  p.  469.  Jost,  1857,  p.  207. 
Ilerzfeld,  p.  393.  (seers  navrtig,  9ttx)pt]TiK0i.  Hesych.  Suid.  Hilgenf.).  The  same 
word  signifies  pious,  or  guardians,  according  to  Ewald,  Others  derive, it  from  the 
silent,  Jost.  The  meaning  oaioi  (the  holy)  is  in  Philo,  q.  o.  p.  1,  876.  Eus.  praep. 
ev.  8,  11.  Salmasius  thought  of  the  Syrian  city  Essa,  Ant.  13,  15,  3.  The  deriva- 
tion from  the  verb  to  heal  (healer)  or  (the  healing  one)  is  also  in  Baur,  Uhlhorn, 
Kenan,  Herzfeld,  p.  371,  393.  This  is  confirmed  both  by  the  language,  and  by 
the  Greek  name  etpaviVTai  used  for  the  Essencs  themselves  by  Philo,  q.  o.  p.  1. 
876,  and  finally  by  the  earliest  express  information.  Philo,  d.  vit.  cont.  889,  (of 
the  Therapeutce,)  t'arpiKf)  KpeirrtDv  ttjc  Kara  voXiig.  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  8,  6:  to.  irpog 
(!j(pi\(iav  4'^X'is  *■■"'  awfiuTog  iKXsyovTeg — TrpoqQipairuavnaQiov.  Even  Ewald 
admits,  p.  485,  in  spite  of  all  his  disproof  of  the  "healers,"  that  they  were  chiefly 
known  to  the  people  as  phi/sicians. 

t  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1,  876.  naXaiarivri  kuI  'S.vpia,  j)v  7ro\vavQpu)iT0TUTOV  y'tvoVQ 
To)v  lovSaimv  ovK-  oXiyij  fio'ipa  vfjitrai.  The  proposed  reading  llaX.  ^vpiag  is 
confuted  by  the  passage  itself.  Epiphanius,  haer.  1,  5,  speaks  of  Samarit.  Essenes. 
Herzfeld,  3,  598.  Comp.  B.  J.  2,  8,  4,  and  Phil.  ap.  p.  Jud.  ap.  Eus.  pr;cp.  ev.  8, 
1 1 .  Hilgenfeld,  p.  259. 
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from  the  villages  to  the  deserts  in  which  they  lived  as  hermits  : 
thus  we  find  John  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  the  penitent  Bauus 
when  Josephus  was  a  youth  (a.d.  50),  and  again  Pliny,  who. 
dedicated  his  treatise  to  Titus  in  the  year  a.d.  77,  found  the 
Essene  communities  under  the  date-palms  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  the  city  of  Engaddi.  Ewald  reverses 
the  order  of  facts,  in  which  he  is  not  justified  by  history,  when 
he  assumes  that  the  Essenes  began  by  living  in  the  deserts, 
and  gradually  established  themselves  in  cities.* 

The  Essenes  are  in  any  case  of  such  a  marked  Jewish  type, 
that  they  must  in  the  first  place  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
Judaism,  and  not  to  the  Greek  school  of  thought.  On  this 
point  Eitschl,  and  afterwards  Hilgenfeld,  are  justified  in  oppos- 
ing Zeller,  who,  correctl}'  from  his  own  point  of  view,  only 
considered  them  from  the  basis  of  Greek  philosophy.  Ewald, 
Gratz,  Jost,  and  Herzfeld,  have  referred  them  to  Judaism, 
and  more  precisely,  and  again  with  justice  to  Pharisaism. 
By  the  name  which  is  common  to  both  of  them  of  Chasidim, 
(the  pious),  which  is  frequently  used  for  the  Essenes,  they  are 
connected  with  the  Pharisees,  and  still  more  by  their  efforts 
after  a  levitical  and  sacerdotal  purity,  and  by  a  theology  which 
began  with  the  almighty  power  of  God,  and  a  divine  fate,  and 
ended  with  eternal  life,  as  the  consolation  of  the  martyred. 
The  fame  of  their  love  for  one  another  is  also  common  to  both. 
Their  teaching  and  practice  are  full  of  demands  for  purity,  for 
purification  and  its  degrees  :  but  not  only  their  leaders,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  offerers  of  sacrifice,  bore  the  character  of 
priests,  to  which  Eitschl  has  lately  referred,  often  indeed  arbi- 
trarily enough,  but  each  individual  obtained  the  standing  of  a 
priest  by  taking  part  in  the  sacrifices  and  purifications,  which 

*  Nation,  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  8,  2.  Phil.  876.  Jos.  Ant.  18,  1,  5.  Habitations,  TroXng, 
noXeie  rdyiiaroQ,  tv  tKaart]  ttoXXo}.  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  8,  4.  Gate  of  the  Essenes,  B. 
J.  5,  4,  2.  Country  life,  KWfitjSbv  o'lKovai,  rag  TroXtLg  ticrpifiofxevoi,  Phil.  q.  o.  p. 
1.876.  Also  in  Jos.  18,  1,  5  (agriculture).  Banus  in  the  deserts,  Jos.  Vit.  2. 
Engaddi,  Pliny,  h.  nat.  5,  17:  socia  palmarum.  Infra  hos  Engadda  oppidum  fuit. 
Ewald,  4,  483. 
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were  similar  to  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  but  as  they  thought  to 
be  preferred  to  it,  and  Philo  is  full  of  their  likening  themselves 
to  priests.*    Since  there  is  such  an  evident  connection  between 
the  Essenes  and  the  Pharisees,  which  is  also  proved  by  Herz- 
feld  and  Gratz  in  a  series  of  striking  peculiarities,  and  since  the 
tendency  to  an  ideal  priesthood  is  undeniable,  it  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  contrary  to  probability  to  say  with  Bwald,  Gratz, 
and  Herzfeld,  that  they  are  also  connected  with  the  Nazarites  : 
although  the  question  can  only  be  solved  by  a  surmise,  it  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  discover  their  motive  for  separating 
from  the  Pharisees.     The  first  thing  we  gain  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  is  that,  together  with  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  whole  community,  with  the  Asmoneans  at  its 
head,  who  were  sinking  into  worldly  craft  and  imbecility,  and 
afterwards  under  the  rule  of  Herodians,  of  the  Komans,  and  of 
indifierent  priests,  Pharisaism  was  stifi'ened  into  questions  of 
theoretical  doctrine,  and  had  shaped  out  a  new  hierarchy  of 
learning  in  the  midst  of  the  people,   and  finally  the  worldly 
policy  of  the  Pharisees  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  development, 
which  expressed  with  greater  strictness  and  purity  the  original 
principle  of  "  a  pure  life,"  and  of  the  sacerdotal  virtue  to  be 
fovmd  in  the  order  of  the  laity.    The  Essenes  themselves  recog- 
nized the  Pharisees  as  the  stepping  stone  to  their  school,  while 
the   Pharisees    considered   that  the  Essenes    were    Chasid  or 
Chaber,  who  had  become  foolish. t 

•  Chasidim,  s.  Gratz,  81,  85,  88,  467.  Purity,  KaOapol,  B.  J.  2,  H,  5.  Comp. 
Jos.  18,  1,  5.  Siafop6rt]g  ayviJuv  (opp.  evaiat.)  Phil.  vit.  contemp.  877  :  v  nap' 
'6\ov  Tov  filov  avvix^g  ayviia  :  Priests  :  comp.  the  expressions,  ifpac.  7ro/»;(itc 
upibv  (sacriiice)  Xtirovpyia  'upa,  hpoTrpeTn'ic,  itpbv  oiK/j/ta,  atiivtiov,  liyiov  Ttjii- 
voQ,  TzapaaTrivtia,  Trapaiii.op.ut,  7rpo<j65ia.  Express  comparison  with  the  priests 
and  the  temple,  «<?<:»£  upag  rpankKlQ-  Phil-  v.  cont.  902.  vii<pd\ia  wg  rolg  Uptixn 
eiitiv,  Kal  TOVToig  I3i<wv  6  opGog  Uyog  xxpnyiirai.  (comp.  to.  o/xoi«  Z,i]\ovv,  ib.) 
Comp.  the  washing  after  the  relief  of  bodily  necessities,  B.  J.  2,  8,  9  :  the  priests 
must  do  likewise,  Joraa  28  a.  in  Herzfeld,  389.  Faith  in  iinapukvt},  Jos.  13,  15.  9. 
18,  1,5.     Immortality,  s.  infra. 

t  Comp.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  870:  apiri,  Iv  roig  Tr\i)Qtai.  The  reference  to  Phari- 
sees, Griitz,  p.  84.  IIcr/.feld,  388.  Jost,  207.  But  again  much  of  the  Essene  prac- 
tice may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Phar.     Herzfeld  evidently  contradicts  himself 
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Tlio  csscncG  of  their  priesthood  was  pre-eminently  a  piety 
in  express  subjection  to  the  law.  "  They  are  singularly  reverent 
to  the  Godhead.  Next  to  God  they  chiefly  reverence  the  name 
of  the  lawgiver."  Whosoever  despised  him  or  the  ordinances 
of  the  land  was  to  be  punished  with  death.  They  could  not  be 
induced  by  all  the  mortal  dangers  and  tortures  of  the  Jewish 
war  to  dishonour  him  by  a  word,  or  to  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror for  their  master.*  They  observed  the  Sabbath  more 
strictly  than  all  other  Jews.  They  prepared  food  on  the 
previous  day  in  order  that  no  fire  need  be  lighted  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  did  not  dare  to  remove  a  vessel  from  its  place  on 
that  day :  they  even  restrained  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
which,  in  their  strict  obedience  to  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  the  law,  were  on  ordinary  days  buried  in  the  earth  in  some 
remote  place.  (Dent,  xxiii.  12,  etc.)t  They  strictly  maintained 
the  law  of  meats,  and  displayed  their  heroism  in  this  matter  by 
opposing  the  temptations  of  their  enemies  in  the  Jewish  war. 
At  a  later  date,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Hippo- 
lytus  informs  us  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  coins,  since  it 
was  unlawful  to  carry,  to  see,  or  to  make  an  image,  and  they 
even  avoided  entering  cities,  in  order  that  they  might  not  pass 
under  the  statues  on  the  gates. J  They  refrained  from  fre- 
quenting the  temple,  from  which  indeed  they  were  excluded, 
because  they  would  not  ofi'er  sacrifice,  and  they  refrained  from 
sacrifice  because  they  greatly  preferred  their  own  purifications, 
yet  they  recognized  the  hierarchy  of  Jerusalem  in  a  certain 
sense,  and  sent  thither  their  sacred  ofi'erings.§ 

when,  in  p.  369,  lie  describes  the  Essenes  as  ultra-pharisaic,  and  again,  in  p.  388, 
as  not  in  connection  with  the  Phar.  Ewald  takes  them  to  have  been  religious  men 
who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  ambitious  hj'pocrites,  the  Pharisees,  4.  483. 
Others  also  (Ilirsch)  think  that  the  Essenes  had  their  origin  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Phar.  and  Sadd.  Herzfeld,  p.  399. 

*  In  this  they  resemble  the  Zealots,  with  whom  in  fact  Hippolyt.  phil.  9,  26, 
confounds  them. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  5.  Trpoe  rb  Qtiov  ISmq  eioatfSils.  Again,  9,  10.  Phil.  877.  De- 
tailed examples  of  their  strict  obserTance  of  the  law  in  the  Talmud.  Comp.  Herzfeld, 
3,  373.  t  Philos.  9,  26. 

§  Law  of  meats,  B.  J.  2,  8,  10,  Sacred  offerings,  Ant.  18,  1,  5.  Ivecognition 
of  hierarchy,  comp.  Phil.  d.  vit.  cont.  902. 
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This  breach  with  sacrifice  is  a  proof  of  a  radiciil  separation 
from  the  very  Mosaic  law  to  which  they  were  at  the  same  time 
servilely  bound.     But    the   Levitical    purity  enforced   by  the 
Mosaic  law  itself  led  to  this  breach.     The  Mosaic  distinction 
between  the  pure  and  impure  was,  as  Pharisaism  has  already 
shown,  capable  of  infinite  exaggeration :  the  Essenes  had  made 
use  of  this  distinction  to  divide  the  world,  and  to  take  half  of 
existence  out  of  God's  hands.     Good  alone,  and  not  evil,  comes 
from  God.     The  material  world  is  impure  and  evil.     God  and 
the  world  of  angels,  whose  names  are  known  and  reverenced, 
soar  far  above  matter.     The  human  soul,  formed  of  the  purest 
ether,  also  belongs  to  the  higher  degree,  but  by  the  arts  of  magic 
it  has  become  material,  and  is  fettered  by  the  impure  body.    Yet 
these  fetters  shall  not  endure  for  ever ;  matter  is  not  enduring ; 
the  body  is  perishable,  the  soul  immortal  and  eternal.     Loosed 
from  fleshly  bonds,  it  will,  like  the  captive  who  rejoices  in  deliver- 
ance from  long  slavery,  soar  upwards  to  a  life  above  the  ocean  in 
which  there  is  neither  heat,  nor  snow  nor  rain  ;  where  there  is 
light  and  the  refreshing  sea-breezes  from  the  west;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  godless  souls  sink  down  in  endless  torments  to 
the  caves  of  cold  and  darkness  beneath  the  earth.     Their  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  Jewish  war  was  sustained  by  this  hope.     They 
laughed  under  torture,  they  derided  their  executioners,  and  gave 
up  their  souls  with  joy,  in  order  to  win  them  back.     With  this 
spiritual  theology,  Josephus    says,  they  throw  an  irresistible 
allurement  before  the  souls  of  those  who  have  once  tasted  of 
their  wisdom.* 

The  strength  of  their  asceticism,  their  renunciation  of  the 
world,  which  was    only   perfected    by  such   martyrdom,   also 

*  Good  only  from  God.  Philo,  q.  o.  p.  1.  877  (comp.  James  i.  13,  17).  Mattel- 
(vXjj),  the  soul,  its  prison,  immortaliiy,  B.  J.  2.  8,  10-11.  A  somewhat  different 
accouut  of  their  ei-chatology,  I'liilos.  9,  27.  Light  is  here  also  mentioned  (ii'c  iva 
X^pov  tvirvovv  Kai  <piDrttvuv).  In  this  account  tlie  more  pharisaic  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  the  burning  up  of  the  world  is  not  wanting.  The 
soul  does  not  rest  until  the  resurrection  (avanaveffOai)  in  that  happy  place. 
Further  as  to  the  Jewish  cschatol^gy  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  comp.  Ilcrzfeld,  3, 
301.  Langen. 
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Rerved  as  an  attraction.  To  be  set  free  from  matter  was  the 
grand  problem  of  Essenism,  however  the  Pharisees,  in  the 
mocking  spirit  of  Sadduceism,  might  allege  that  they  could  not 
after  all  their  purifications  invoke  God,  since  they  still  bore 
about  their  impure  bodies  mth  them.*  They  did  not  indeed 
reject  all  matter.  They  received  plain  bread  and  clear  cold 
water  with  thanksgiving  as  the  gifts  of  God.  They  purified 
themselves  with  water  for  the  service  of  God.  They  had  an 
especial  reverence  for  light,  as  the  pure  jetherial  element. 
Hence  came  their  remarkable  ctilfus  of  the  sun,  which  was  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament.  They  addressed 
their  prayers  to  heaven  before  sun-rise,  beseeching  the  sun  also 
that  ho  would  arise. f  The  Therapeutae  of  Egypt  did  the  same 
after  the  evening  worship  of  the  seventh  Sabbath.  They  were 
careful  not  to  do  dishonour  to  the  "  pure  beams  of  God  "  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  they  buried  their 
excrement.  Speech  and  labour  began  with  the  sun-rise ;  the 
philosophy  of  the  Therapeutae  also  considered  that  the  day 
ended  with  darkness.  Their  philosophy,  they  said,  was  worthy 
of  tbe  liglit,  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  pertain  to  the 
darkness.  Hilgenfeld's  assertion  that  the  night  was  particularly 
sacred  to  their  revelations  is  therefore  false.  Nor  is  Herzfeld 
justified  in  appealing  to  the  washings  of  the  hermit  Ban  us,  who 
lived  only  for  himself  botli  by  day  and  night,  as  a  proof  of  the 
nocturnal  worship.  The  Sabbath  and  the  seventh  Sabbath 
were  equally  valued  by  their  contemporaries,  the  Therapeutge 
on  account  of  the  meaning  of  light  and  number  as  pure,  vir- 
ginal and  eternal. J     By  the  help  of  the  pure  elements  it  now 


*  Griitz,  p.  85. 

t  Jost,  p.  211.  Of  adoration  of  the  sun  there  need  be  nothing  said.  Also  Herz- 
feld, p.  408.  Langcn,  p.  244.  Uhlhorn,  176. 

X  God,  x°P^7"S  rpo(pTJQ,  B.  J.  2,  8,  .5.  vSojp  SiavyiaTarov,  ^vxpov,  Phil.  v. 
contempl.  900.  Jos.  Vit.  2.  The  sun  :  wnirip  iKeTtvovng  avardXat,  B.  J.  2,  8,  5. 
■n-pbg  T1IV  «'w  aravTtQ.  Vit.  cont.  903.  rag  avyaq  tov  9eov  vfipiKnv.  B.  J.  2,  8,  9. 
(piXoa.  aKi-a  (jiwTug,  okotovq  aiofioTiKal  dvdyKai.  Vit.  cont.  284.  ifiSofidg  ayi'i) 
Kai  citnrapOti'og,  899.     Philo  here  mainly  appeals  to  the  significance  of  numl)ers. 
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concerned  tlieni  to  be  released  from  all  tliaf.  was  impure,  to 
discover  that  which  was  good  for  sonl  and  body,  and  to  be 
steeped  in  the  a3ther  of  the  Divine  Being  * 

They  therefore  restricted  themselves  to  such  care  of  the 
body  as  was  absolntely  necessary.  "  Pleasure  is  depravity, 
self-restraint  is  virtue."  Their  self-restraint  permitted  at  most 
some  pulse  with  their  bread  and  water,  or,  as  among  the  Thera- 
peutfe,  some  salt  and  hyssop.  Luxurious  dainties  only  excited 
the  sensual  desires.  Their  table  was  pure  from  that  which  had 
blood,  from  flesh,  which  they  supposed  to  be  impure  from  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  carnal  connection,  and  on  this  account  also  they 
refrained  from  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  Wine  was  prohibited 
as  the  drink  for  fools.  They  preferred  to  dress  like  priests  in 
white,  glittering  garments  :  the  white  mantle  was  ordained  for 
divine  worship,  but  when  they  were  at  work  they  also  liked  to 
wear  a  white  under-vest,  especially  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
the  Therapeutae  covered  themselves  with  shaggy  skins.f  They 
were  so  frugal  of  their  clothes  and  shoes  that  they  only  laid 
them  aside  when  they  were  in  tatters.  They  refrained  from 
anointing  themselves  with  oil,  and  washed  it  ofi"  at  once  when 
they  had  been  anointed  against  their  wall :  they  considered  it 
to  be  not  only  luxurious,  but  uncleanly  .J  They  avoided  mar- 
riage. According  to  Josephus  and  Philo,  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely disallow  it,  but  they  feared  the  strife  and  quarrels,  the 
untruth,  haughtiness  and  sensuality  of  women,  whom  it  was 
hard  to  keep  faithful  to  one  husband.  One  branch  of  the 
Essenes  indeed  accepted  marriage.     But  even  this  party  was 

*  uxpkKtia  ipfx'lc  'f«*  aoip.aTOQ,  B.  J.  2,  8,  6. 

t  Principle,  2,  8,  2.  Diet,  B.  J.  2,  8,  5.  V.  contenipl.  895,  900,  902.  o^a 
iroXvTiXi],  V.  cont.  900.  »/  rpairt^a  KuOapci  ivainuv,  900.  olvog  ipapfiaKOV  d(p- 
poavvtig.  ib.  v^i/ztc,  B.  J.  2.  8,  5.  Clothing:  Xivxnnovnv  Sianairog  iy  (caXy 
Tietvrai,  B.  J.  2,  8,  3.  By  the  fact  that  the  ffKeTraff/iara  Xiva  were  only  worn 
for  the  lustrations  and  the  sacred  meal  does  not  controvert  this  statement,  and 
Philo  mentions  Vit.  contemp.  895,  as  the  summer  garment,  t^w/iif  ?)  odovt}  (linen), 
in  the  winter  x^.n'>'«  Traxt'ia  airo  Xacriov  ^opdg. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  3.  The  ai-x/'t'''  may  he  here  explained  :  they  like  to  live  harshly, 
or  to  be  dry.  Ililgenfeld. 
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rigorous  in  their  principles,  and  only  lax  in  practice^  since  they 
believed  that  the  race  of  man  was  threatened  with  extinction 
if  mari-iage  were  abolished  :  the  betrothed  women  were  to 
undergo  a  three  years'  trial,  with  purifications,  and  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  children  was  set  before  the  people  as  the  object  of 
marriage.  But  the  school  as  a  whole  preferred  to  lose  all  than 
to  make  this  admission :  the  Therapeutse  would  hardly  allow 
the  unmarried  and  for  the  most  part  elderly  women,  to  sit  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  men.  This  was  clearly  founded  on  the 
general  belief,  which  we  find  likewise  in  Philo,  that  woman  is 
sensuality,  that  generation,  conception  and  birth  are  a  defile- 
ment, involving  us  in  matter.  "  The  immortal  are  above  the 
children  of  mortality,'''  those  souls  which  are  born  into  the  love 
of  God,  in  which  the  Father  has  infused  the  seed  of  spiritual 
beams.*  Their  external  possessions  were  still  further  removed 
from  them.  "  They  heap  up  no  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  nor 
great  estates  from  a  desire  of  income,  only  obtaining  that  which 
is  necessary  to  life.  They,  almost  alone  among  men,  held  those 
to  be  richest  who  were  destitute  of  gold  and  silver,  and  esti- 
mated ease  and  competency  as  the  superfluity  which  indeed  it 
is."t  In  this  manner  these  hermits  took  their  place  in  the  world, 
detaching  themselves  from  it  at  every  hour,  in  thought,  in  act 
and  in  ablutions,  which  not  only  preceded  the  use  of  God's 
name,  but  accompanied  the  most  innocent  actions.  J  How  un- 
clean must  the  world  have  been  when  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  wash  after  contact  with  the  Gentiles,  but  even  after  that 
with  an  inferior  brother  of  their  order  !  Out  of  this  world  of 
discord,  out  of  the  conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  day 
and  night,  man  and  woman,  right  and  left,  they  laboriously 

*  Pliny,  5,  17:  gens  sine  ulla  femina.  i/Trtpo^ta  ya/tou,  2,  8,  2.  The  gentler 
party:  §  13,  Phil.  Vit.  contcmpl.  899.  yvva'iKec,  uv  nXiiffrai  yrjpaial,  irapOkvoi  ti)v 
ayvtiav.  aGavuTuv  licyovwv  opsxOncrai  kvri  dvrjTojv. 

t  Q.  o.  p.  I.  877.  irXoi'irov  Kara^povijTai,  Jos.  B.  J.  2.  8,  3. 

X  Comp.  the  aifoKovioeai,  B,  J.  2,  8,  9,  10.  For  Banus,  Jos.  V.  2.  often  by  day 
and  night:    -itoWcikiq  -n-pbi;  ayvtiav. 
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worked  their  way,  only  unliappily  to  begin  again,  until  death, 
their  deliverer,  came.* 

The  severe  and  continent  life  of  the  Essenes  did  not  merely 
prolong  their  lives  :  (Josephus  speaks  of  many  who  were  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Philo  of  grey-haired  unmarried 
women  :)  it  led  to  the  communion  with  God  which  was  of  far 
greater  importance  to  them.  Exalted  into  these  relations  to 
God,  the  Therapeutas  beheld  and  rejoiced  in  Him  for  whom 
they  longed,  towards  whom  they  were  ecstatically  drawn  by 
divine  love,  and  believed  that  mortality  was  already  ended  in  the 
sweetness  of  an  immortal  and  blessed  life,  and  even  in  sleep  they 
beheld  the  divine  beauty,  and  declared  the  mysteries  of  philo- 
sophy in  dreams.  By  means  of  their  purifications,  and  ancient 
sacred  books,  in  which  they  not  only  included  the  Prophets, 
but  the  books  of  healing  and  of  exorcism  which  were  ascribed 
to  Solomon,  the  Essenes  obtained  insight  into  the  nature  of 
God,  and  of  His  angels,  whose  secret  names  they  knew  and 
interpreted,  revealing  the  inferior  degrees  by  symbols  and 
allegories.  For  they,  as  well  as  Philo,  discerned  a  soul  and  a 
body  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  into  the  nature  of  which  only  the 
human  soul  which  was  spiritually  congenial  could  look,  through 
the  glass  of  the  letter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hear  of  an 
Essene  philosophy,  and  of  their  preferring  ethics  to  logic  and 
physics,  and  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  philosophy  without  Greek 
terms.  They  could  look  into  the  future,  and  were  seldom 
mistaken  in  their  predictions.  Judas,  their  teacher  of  prophecy, 
never  failed,  and  Simon  and  others  interpreted  dreams ;  they 
consulted  their  ancient  scriptures  for  the  healing  of  the  sick  by 
means  of  herbs  and  minerals;  they  expelled  the  devil  with  the 
forms  of  exorcism  used  in  Solomon's  books,  and  Onias,  the 
weather-maker,  even  constrained   the   heavens   to   break  the 


*  Right  and  left  in  contrast:  at  a  meal  mon  to  the  right,  women  to  the  left.  VU. 
cont.  899.  The  right  hand  between  breast  and  beard,  the  left  at  the  side,  894. 
Forbidden  to  spit,  li.  J.  2,  8,  9. 
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curso  of  drought,  and  to  pour  forth  rain.*  The  fact  has  not 
been  noticed  that  the  author  of  the  Christian  book  of  the 
Revelation  shows  signs  of  the  Essene  teaching,  which  are  in- 
deed not  wanting  in  the  Old  Testament. f 

Yet  Essenism  is  in  our  estimation  exalted  above  its  develop- 
ment of  purifications  and  sorceries  to  a  considerably  higher 
standard,  since  it  not  only  entered  into  the  spirit  of  mysterious 
terms,  but  also  into  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In 
the  first  case  it  only  carried  the  folly  of  the  Pharisees  to  an 
excess,  in  the  latter  it  was  the  prophet  and  reformer  of  the 
age.  The  twofold  nature  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was 
brought  forward  much  more  prominently  than  had  been  done 
by  the  Pharisees.  Their  youth  were  educated  in  both,  and  it 
was  not  merely  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  but  their  moral 
teaching  which  they  valued.  We  can  reconcile  ourselves  to 
many  of  their  purifications  since  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
prophets  is  involved  with  them, J 

''  To  enter  into  righteousness  is  held  by  them  to  be  worth 
every  struggle  and  effort."  "  In  what  to  choose  and  avoid, 
they  have  three  objects,  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
the  love  of  man."§  Add  to  this,  that  they  refer  all  acts  back 
to  the  intention,  and  wrestled  for  the  victory  over  their 
passions,  over  lust  and  anger.  The  rejection  of  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  was  not  only  founded  on  the  impurity  of  the  flesh. 

•  Phil.  Vit.  cont.  891,  893.  Jos.  B,  J.  2,  8,  6.  7,  10,  12.  Soothsaying  also  in 
Philos.  9,  27:  a«7/c£irat  ^t  tv  avroXq  to  ■Kpo^tjriviiv  Kai  irpvXkyeiv  rd  iaofifva. 
Symbols,  allegories.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877.  Vit.  confempl.  893,  901.  Jos.  2,  8,  6. 
Their  philosophy,  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877,  878.  Jellinet  has,  without  obtaining  assent, 
referred  the  book  of  Jubilees,  and  also  the  book  of  Noah,  to  the  Essenes.  Langen, 
p.  8.5.  Comp.  moreover  the  passages  above  on  Judas,  Menahem  and  Simon  ;  and 
again  Griitz,  p.  84,  469. 

t  Comp.  Eev.  xiv.  4,  the  vapQ'tvoi.  o't  [ierd  yvvaiKwv  ovk  ifio\vvQi](7av,  the 
Xci^Koi,  vii.  14,  &c.  the  Xovrpbv,  i.  5,  vii.  14,  xxii.  4,  the  remoTal  of  the  altar  of 
blood  sacrifice,  xi.  1,  the  Trrwicot,  ii.  9,  the  images  of  light,  water,  metals,  eg.  Ch. 
xxi.  also  xxii.  2.     The  N.  T.  see  inf. 

J  vojxoq  Ka'i  Tvpo^Tirai,  Phil.  Vit.  contempl.  893.  irpocprjTiiJ}'  dTro(p9fy^iaTa,  Jos. 
B.  J.  2,  8,  12. 

§  Jos.  Ant.  18,  1,  5.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877.  (pi\69tot',.(pi\npiTOi',  (jiiXcn'Qpwnov. 
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"  They  sacrifice  no  auimals,  but  thoy  Jcsire  to  make  their 
dispositions  such  as  are  worthy  of  a  priest."  They  were 
disposed  to  extreme  truthfulness  in  their  words.  They  could 
not  tell  a  lie.  Their  word  was  of  more  value  than  an  oath, 
which  indeed  they  shunned  out  of  reverence  for  the  holy  and 
mysterious  God.  An  oath  appeared  to  them  worse  than  perjui-y, 
since  that  man  was  already  condemned,  who  was  not  to  be  be- 
lieved except  on  oath.  They  constrained  Herod  the  Great  to 
remit  the  oath  to  them,  rather  than  to  the  Pharisees.*  The  oc- 
cupations of  their  lives  was  moreover  no  mere  negative  retreat. 
Their  daily  labour  was  thoroughly  Avholesome,  they  cultivated 
the  land,  (on  this  point  also  quite  differing  fi'om  the  Recha- 
bites)  and  were  shephei'ds  and  bee-masters,  while  others 
followed  peaceable  trades  :  none  however  were  armourers  or 
smiths,  although  they  carried  arms  as  a  protection  against 
robbers  on  a  journey,  and  trading,  sea-faring,  shop-keeping, 
and  anything  which  might  lead  to  evil  or  to  covetousness  was 
unknown  among  them.f  On  entering  the  order,  they  promised 
in  a  formula,  which  from  its  tone  of  general  benevolence  may 
be  referred  back  to  earlier  and  less  sectarian  times,  that  they 
would  in  the  first  place  religiously  serve  the  Godhead,  and  that 
next  they  would  be  just  towards  all  men,  injuring  no  one, 
either  at  the  command  of  others,  or  from  personal  inclina- 
tion, that  they  would  hate  the  unrighteous,  and  make  common 
cause  with  the  righteous,  that  they  would  keep  their  word  with 
all,  including  their  rulers,  since  no  one  obtained  dominion 
unless  it  was  ordained  of  God.  If  they  themselves  were  in 
power,  they  would  not  exercise  it  arrogantly,  nor  seek  to  excel 
those  subject  to  them  in  dress  or  any  greater  display :  they 
would  ever  love  truth  and  seek  to  convict  liars  :  they  would 
seek  to  keep  their  hands  pure  from  theft  and  robbery,  and  their 

*  Sacrifice  of.  animals.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  870.  Vit.  cont.  900.  Oath,  Jos.  B.  J. 
2,  8,  6.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  878.  V.  cont.  895.  Herod,  Jos.  Ant.  15,  10,  4-5.  Ovuov. 
KaOeKTiKoi,  &C.  B.  J.  2,  8.  2,  3,  6. 

t  Trade,  Pliil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877.  Bearing-  arms,  B.  J.  2,  8,  4.  They  have  already 
been  compared  with  the  Rechahites.  (.Tcr.  xxxv.) 

2  B  2 
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souls  pure  from  unholy  gains.*  They  were  perfectly  frank 
with  the  members  of  their  order,  and  more  loving  than  in  any 
other  party :  they  had  indeed  their  possessions  in  common. f 
They  waited  on  the  old  with  the  filial  care  of  sons  and 
daughters.  They  would  not  tolerate  slaves,  and  slavery  was 
an,  unrighteous  abomination  to  them,  contrary  to  God  and 
nature,  since  our  common  mother  created  and  nourished  all 
men  as  brothers  allied  in  blood,  and  it  was  only  mahgnant 
covetousness  which  burst  asunder  the  bond  of  kindred,  and 
changed  relationship  into  estrangement,  and  love  into  enmity. f 
But  they  also  admitted  the  duty  of  love  towards  those  who 
were  without :  subject  in  all  else  to  their  president,  they  were 
free  in  two  things,  in  aiding  others,  and  in  compassion.  J 

All  this  piety  was  summed  up  in  the  singular  fact  of 
such  a  remarkably  exclusive  community.  The  Essenes  were  a 
league  of  virtue  {Tugendhund)  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  As  a  rule,  many  of  them  lived  together.  They  exercised 
acts  of  piety  among,  and  towards  each  other.  Communism 
was  the  fundamental  and  characteristic  law  of  the  society. 
''  Mine  and  thine  belong  to  thee.'''  Josephus  says  that  a  re- 
markable community  of  goods  existed  among  them,  and  none 
among  them  could  be  found  who  possessed  more  than  the 
others  :  it  was  ordained  that  those  who  entered  the  society 
should  make  over  to  it  their  possessions.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  neither  the  misery  of  poverty  nor  the  splendour  of  riches 
is  seen  among  them,  since  all  were  like  brothers  in  having  one 
property,  since  their  possessions  are  in  common. §  They  lived 
however  in  separate  houses,  and  by  no  means,  as  Herzfeld 
supposes,  all  together  in  one  house,  or  in  a  convent :  each  man 

•  B.  J.  2,  8,  7.  Hilgcnfekl,  2G1,  arliitrarily  interprets  their  "  dominion  "  into 
the  offices  of  their  order. 

t  0iXa\X7jXoi  Ta>v  aXXwi'  ttXeov.  B.  J.  2,  8,  2.  Demeanour  of  the  young  to  the 
old,  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  878.  Vit.  cont.  900.  Slaves,  Ant.  18,  1,  5.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877. 
Vit.  cont.  899. 

J  B.  J.  2,  8,  6:  Si'o  ravra  Trap'  auroTt,-  avri^ovffia,  tTriKovpia  Kal  iXeog. 

§  B.  J.  2,  8,  4. 
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pursued  his  special  Ciilling,  aud  had  a  right  to  live  by  his  trade, 
aud  to  do  good  to  others  by  providing  them  with  food,  al- 
though this  might  not  be  douo  for  relations  without  special 
leave.  They  might  also  barter  necessaries  with  each  other, 
but  it  was  to  be  done  without  buying  or  selling  :  some  things 
however  might  be  received  from  a  brother  without  barter. 
Wandering  Esseues,  to  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  take  any- 
thing for  the  journey,  might  enter  the  house  of  their  entertainer 
as  if  it  were  their  own.  But  whatever  was  gained  in  husbandry 
and  trade  belonged  to  the  general  fund.* 

This  community  of  goods  was  in  the  outset  only  possible  to 
a  piety  which  filled  each  individual  with  ardour  to  sit  loose  to 
the  world  at  any  price,  abandoning  marriage  and  property. 
Communism  was  in  such  a  case  the  right  method,  at  once 
of  having  nothing  and  of  retaining  somewhat  for  urgent  ne- 
cessities and  offices  of  love  and  compassion.  A  strict  and 
rigid  organization  was  needed  to  maintain  the  extensive  frame- 
work of  the  society  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  Essenes 
had  presidents,  probably  only  for  separate  districts,  in  charge 
of  the  common  property,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditm^e. 
They  had  also  to  overlook  the  labours  of  individuals,  whom 
they  sent  out  to  their  work,  and  they  exercised  the  right  of 
decision  as  to  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  members  to 
their  relations.  No  doubt  these  "  good  men  "  were  at  the  same 
time  the  ofl&ciating  priests  at  divine  worship  and  the  meals  of 
sacrifice.  In  everj'  city  of  the  order  there  was  a  man  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Essene  foreigners,  who  assigned  clothing 
and  necessaries  to  them.  There  may  also  have  been  special 
attendants  on  the  sick.  The  subordination  to  these  officials  must 
have  been  more  tolerable,  since  they  were  elected  by  the  whole 

*  B.  J.  2,  8,  4-6.  Gratz,  p.  81.  IlerzfclJ,  p.  369.  The  account  of  Josephiis  (2,  8, 
4),  as  well  as  of  Pliilo  (q.  o.  p.  1.  877),  tends  throughout  to  separate  dwellings,  in 
which  alone  the  relative  independence  in  details  was  possible.  The  manner  of  life 
among  the  Therapeutae  also  points  to  this.  Philo  speaks  of  a  dfnopnipioi',  of  a 
common  roof  (p.  878),  but  this  refers  throughout  to  their  assemblies.  Among 
others,  says  Philo,  there  arc  no  dnwpoftoi',  ofxodiacTvi',  ofiorpdnii^ui'. 
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body  of  presidents.  Tlie  general  assembly  was  also  superior 
to  these  presidents.  In  it  at  least  one  hundi-ed  Essenes  were 
included,  against  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  Votes 
were  decided  by  age,  and  by  the  majority.  It  is  certain  that 
the  first  assembly  was  composed  only  of  the  elders.*  They 
had  a  four-fold  division  into  classes.  In  the  first  were  the 
novices,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  ablutions  and  the  meals, 
but  were  furnished  with  the  axe,  for  trench-digging,  with  the 
apron,  for  the  washing  of  hands,  and  with  the  white  garment, 
and  underwent  a  yearns  probation  of  this  way  of  life.  Although 
childless  themselves,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  births,  as  Pliny 
says,  the  ''  people  of  eternity "  did  not  lack  the  children  of 
other  men,  whom  they  reared  for  their  order,  nor  the  older  men 
who  were  weary  of  the  world,  and  sought  here  for  a  peaceful 
life.f  The  second  class  consisted  of  proved  novices,  who  were 
more  nearly  admitted  to  the  community,  and  in  particular  to 
the  lustrations,  but  were  not  held  worthy  of  the  sacred  meal. 
In  this  class  they  remained  for  two  years.  The  third  consisted 
of  those  who  were  formally  accepted,  and  who,  as  far  as  we  can 
tj'ace,  were  younger  either  in  age  or  in  service,  consisting  both 
of  youths  and  of  elderly  men ;  and  finally  the  fourth  class  was 
composed  of  such  as  had  belonged  to  the  order  from  early 
youth,  and  had  collected  the  greatest  amount  of  Essene  know- 
ledge and  practice.  J  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  only  this 
presbytery,  the  fourth  class,  as  those  who  were  purest  and 
who  were  freed  from  defilement  by  previous  connection  with  the 
lower  degrees,  which  formed  the  final  assembly.  It  was  their 
office  to  elect  the  presidents  and  priests,  as  well  as  to  accept 

*  B.  J.  2,  8,  3-9.  Ant.  18,  1,  5. 

t  Pliny,  h.  nat.  5,  17;  gens  sola,  sine  femina,  omni  venere  abdicata.  Ita  per 
seculorum  millia,  incredible  dictu,  gens  eterna,  in  qua  nemo  nascitur:  tam  foecunda 
illis  aliorum  vitse  poenitentia  est. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  7,  10,  And  especially  Phil.  Vit.  cont.  899,  If  according  to  Phil, 
apol.  p.  Jud.  ap.  Eus.  prsep.  ev,  8,  11,  only  the  reXnoi  dvSptg  vpoQ  yrjpac  airoKXi- 
vavTiQ  appear  as  accepted,  yet  this  can  only  refer  to  the  highest  class,  since  much 
is  said  both  by  Josephus  and  by  Philo  of  the  young  men  who  were  at  the  meal. 
Hilgenfeld  on  the  other  hand,  Jiidisch  Apok.  259, 
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or  reject  members.  They  were  received  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  bound  by  terrible  oaths,  which  were  the  only  ones  known 
among  the  Essenes.  They  were  pledged  to  piety  and  righte- 
ousness, and  SAVore  to  conceal  notliing  from  the  members  of 
their  party,  and  to  reveal  nothing  to  those  who  were  without, 
even  when  threatened  with  death  :  they  were  to  keep  secret  the 
books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the  angels,  and  to  bring 
no  discredit  on  the  doctrine  delivered  to  them.  Greater  sins 
Avere  punished  with  expulsion  from  the  order,  and  this  was 
even  more  dreaded  than  death.  Custom  and  their  oath  forbade 
the  excommunicate  to  receive  food  from  those  who  were  not  of 
the  order.  Subsisting  only  on  the  herbs  of  the  field,  and  in- 
wardly miserable,  such  wretches  died  of  exhaustion  :  the  com- 
munity might  out  of  compassion  relieve  them  at  the  point  of 
death,  since  they  were  received  to  draw  their  last  breath,  now 
that  the  atonement  for  their  sins  was  sufficient.* 

We  must  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  Essene  society 
divided  their  day's  work.  Very  eai-ly,  before  sunrise,  there 
was  common  prayer  to  the  God  of  light.  Then  came  their 
several  labours,  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  hour.  About  mid- 
day, the  men  and  women  assembled,  wearing  linen  garments, 
in  order  to  bathe  in  cold  water.  When  purified  they  repaired 
to  the  sacred  house,  the  threshold  of  which  was  crossed  by  no 
profane  person  nor  novice  :  this  was  their  temple,  the  place  of 
sacrifice  and  a  hall  for  feasting  at  the  meal  of  sacrifice.  They 
entered  in  silence,  and  over  the  food  which  each  man  brought, 
consisting  of  bread,  pottage  and  water,  a  priest  uttered  a  pi'ayer 
to  God,  the  giver  of  nourishment,  thereby  consecrating  the 
food  as  a  holy  sacrifice. f  The  infirm,  besides  being  relieved 
from  labour,  were  somewhat  favoured  by  the  addition  of  hyssop 
and  warm  water,  as  well  as  by  the  filial  offices  of  the  younger 
men.     They  were  silent  during  the  meal,  and  the  uninitiated 

*  B.  .T.  2,  8,  7-8.     Thus  Judas  Maccab.  once  lived  in  the  wilderness,  2  Mace. 
V.  27. 
f   7ro(/jcri(;  airov  it  Kui  ppojficiTwv,  Ant.  18,  1,  5. 
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believed  tliat  there  were  awful  mysteries.  Only  one  might 
speak  at  a  time  ;  ten  sat  together,  as  the  smallest  number 
allowed  at  a  sacred  assembly,  which  was  also  the  case  among 
the  Pharisees,  and  one  might  not  speak  when  the  nine  were 
opposed  to  it.*  Probably  among  them,  as  among  the  Thera- 
peuta3,  questions  were  stated,  or  a  Scripture-saying  interpreted. 
A  prayer  from  the  priest  concluded  the  meal.  After  it  the 
sacred  garments  were  laid  aside,  and  work  began  anew  until 
dusk.  Then  the  evening  meal  took  place  in  a  similar  manner, 
in  which  sometimes  foreign  Essenes,  who  had  arrived  as  guests, 
took  part.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  as  a  feast.  All  labour  ceased, 
they  assembled  in  the  synagogue,  probably  identical  with  the 
house  set  apart  for  the  meal  of  sacrifice,  and  seated  themselves 
on  the  altar-steps,  the  younger  men  at  the  feet  of  the  old.  One 
read  aloud  out  of  the  law  of  their  land,  and  the  most  experien- 
ced among  them  expounded,  clothing  the  mystery  in  symbols. 
The  others  remained  quiet,  only  giving  a  sign  of  assent  or 
doubt  with  the  head,  the  eye,  or  hand.f 

The  life  of  the  Egyptian  Therapeutae  took  a  somewhat 
different  colour.  The  Greek  name  fully  corresponds  to  the 
Aramaic  term,  the  Essenes.J  There  has  been  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  sect  originated  with  the  Essenes  of 
the  Holy  Land,  or  with  the  Egyptian  Therapeutee :  since  we 
can  neither  believe  with  Bellermann  that  they  were  on  a  per- 
fect equality,  nor  with  Neander  that  they  were  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  The  latest  scholars  consider  the  question 
superfluous,  since  they  hold  Philo's  treatise  on  the  Therapeutae 
to  be  spurious,  and  only  an  embellishment  of  Christian  mon- 
achism,  as  it  began  in  Egypt.     This  opinion  indeed  does  great 

•  The  ten,  B.  J.  2,  8,  9.  Comp.  Pirk.  Ab.  III.  6:  Ribbi  Chelpheta  elicit:  decern 
qui  una  sedent  et  occupati  sunt  in  discenda  lege,  divinitas  quiescit  inter  eos,  &c. 
Comp.  the  ten  Chasidim  in  the  desert,  2  Mace.  v.  27.     So  also  Herzfeld,  2,  392. 

t  B.  J.  2,  8,  5.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  877.     Comp.  V.  cont.  901. 

X  Phil.  q.  0.  p.  1.  876,  identifies  them  with  respect  to  their  names:  ^o-ff.  =  6ipa- 
TTiVTai  Osoi).  This  does  not  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  Egypt.  Therapeuts 
in  cont.  Vit.  as  something  specific. 
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violence  to  history,  since  the  treatise  not  only  breathes  the  spirit 
of  Philo,  but  that  of  pree- Christian  and  indeed  of  Essene  Judaism. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  discover,  and  on  this  point  Ritschl  and 
Hilgenfeld,  as  well  as  Herzfeld,  have  justly  differed  from  Cfrorer 
and  Zeller,  in  their  assertion  that  the  E^^yptian  type  was  an 
exaggerated,  forced  and  unsound  development  of  the  sect,  as  it 
appeared  in  Palestine.  It  is  evident  that  the  exaggerated  form 
must  have  resulted  from  that  which  was  moderate  rather  than 
that  the  case  was  reversed.  The  course  taken  by  Esscnism  itself, 
from  the  towns  to  the  villages,  and  then  into  the  deserts,  will 
moreover  serve  to  mark  the  time  in  which  the  Egyptian  hermits 
had  their  origin.* 

The  Egyptian  Therapeutaj  began  by  an  absolute  retreat  from 
active  life.  Seized  with  a  longing  for  a  divine  life,  they  for- 
sook house  and  goods,  relations  and  fi'iends,  going  away  from 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives  and  children,  and  escaping 
from  a  life  of  corruption  to  settle  outside  the  town  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  country.  The  greater  number,  and  those  who 
were  the  worthiest,  lived  near  the  lake  Mareotis,  to  the  south 
of  Alexandria.  When  Philo  in  one  place  speaks  of  their  diffu- 
sion through  the  whole  world,  it  is  an  exaggeration,  or  rather, 
he  confuses  the  hermit  life  of  the  Jews  with  like  phenomena 
among  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians.f     In  these  parts  they  lived, 

*  For  various  surmises,  comp.  Ulilhorn,  Art.  I-^sscner,  Ilcrzog.  Even  Zeller,  3, 
5S3,  agixes  with  the  order  given  by  Baur  and  Gfurer,  in  considering  that  the 
Thcrapeutse  were  the  original  sect.  Hilgenf.  and  Ritschl,  are  justly  opposed  to  it. 
Uiihne  believes  in  two  branches  from  one  stem  of  Alexandrine  philosophy  and 
asceticism:  the  theorists  and  the  practical,  as  Philo  formerly  said.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  Gratz,  p.  463,  has  again  spoken  in  detail  against  the  authenticity  of  Philo's 
book,  d.  Vit.  cont.  So  indeed  q.  o.  p.  1.  is  unauthentic  !  The  proofs,  also  re- 
jected by  Ilerzfeld,  3,  382,  are  altogether  insufficient.  The  chief  proof,  that  the 
treatise  speaks  of  a  preceding  attack  on  the  Essenes,  while  in  the  book  q.  o.  p.  I. 
scarcely  one  half  treats  of  them.  Also  he  believes  that  they  evidently  appear  as 
Christian  monks.  But  where  are  Christian  traces  ?  The  Thcrapeuta;  arc  Jews, 
sun-worshippera.  They  are  also  distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  monks  by  their 
love  of  science. 

f  Griitz  adduces  this  as  an  argument  for  Christian  monks,  who  were  generally 
diffused  at  an  early  date,  (as  early  as  the  time  of  Eus.  or  of  I'hilo  ?)  But  has  not 
rhilo  compared  both  the  Esscues  and  Thcrapeutu;  with  the  Gynmosophists  and 
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not  far  distant  from  each  other,  but  every  man  in  his  own  little 
house,  his  sanctuary  and  his  cell.  They  lived  alone  for  the 
whole  week,  not  stepping  over  the  threshold,  nor  looking  out. 
They  did  no  work,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  purifications. 
They  prayed  at  dawn  and  in  the  evening  twilight,  and  in  the 
interval  they  studied  their  sacred  books,  and  composed  songs 
and  hymns  in  many  metres.  They  were  only  theoi'ists  beside 
the  men  of  practical  life  who  lived  in  the  Holy  Land.  They 
were  philosophers,  even  by  night  and  in  their  dreams.*  Yet 
they  were  not  deficient  in  practice.  None  ate  until  night,  many 
fasted  for  three  days,  several  for  six,  only  on  the  seventh,  as 
the  Sabbath,  all  took  moderate  care  of  the  body.  It  was  also 
the  day  for  meeting  in  their  common  sanctuary.  The  men  and 
women  sat  divided  by  a  partition.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  spoke.  The  seventh  Sabbath,  the  50th  day, 
which  was  eternally  pure,  was  held  to  be  of  the  highest 
sanctity.  They  met  with  ceremonious  joy,  wearing  white  gar- 
ments, and  at  a  signal  from  the  president  of  the  day,  they 
stood  up,  lifted  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the 
meal  of  sacrifice  might  be  acceptable.  The  elder  men  reclined 
upon  a  layer  of  the  papyrus,  and  the  worthiest  youths  waited 
on  them,  but  without  any  badge  of  servitude.  They  feasted 
on  leavened  bread  (dreading  the  unleavened  bread  of  the  tem- 
ple) salt,  hyssop  and  water.  Every  thing  was  done  in  silence, 
and  they  feared  even  to  draw  breath.  The  Scripture  was  inter- 
preted, and  difficulties  solved.  Applause  closed  the  exhortation 
when  it  met  with  approbation.  The  president  then  raised  a 
hymn,  either  composed  by  himself  or  an  ancient  one,  others 

Magi,  with  the  wise  man,  Kalanos,  with  Anaxagoras  and  Democritiis  ?  Joscphus 
again  with  the  Daci  and  Polistes,  Ant.  18,  5. 

*  On  this  Ililgenfeld  relies,  p.  267,  for  his  assertion  that  the  night  was  especially 
sacred  among  the  Essenes.  This  is  first  incorrect,  since  Philo  is  only  speaking  of 
the  Therapentae,  but  it  also  contradicts  all  the  fundamental  facts.  Jos.  B.  J.  2,  8,  5, 
when  he  says  that  they  do  not  discourse  of  secular  matters  before  sunrise  does  not 
thcreViy  prove  the  sacred  character  of  the  night,  but  the  necessity  of  sanctifying 
their  lives  by  morning  prayer. 
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followed  him  and  the  multitude  joined  in  tlie  cliorus.  The 
table  was  removed,  and  the  sacred  solemnities  of  the  night 
began.  Two  choirs  of  men  and  women,  with  their  choir-leaders 
stepped  forward  and  sang  together,  and  then  again  alternately 
with  gestures  and  movements.  In  the  height  of  the  celebra- 
tion they  were  nnited  in  one  choir,  emulating  in  their  divine 
fervour  the  triumphant  song  of  Moses  and  Miriain.  The 
morning  dawned,  and  they  directed  their  eyes  and  the  whole 
body  towards  the  reddening  east.  When  the  sun  rose,  they 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  greeting  one  another  with  wishes 
for  a  happy  day,  for  truth  and  spiritual  discernment,  and  they 
returned  contentedly  to  their  solitude,  friends  with  God  and 
man,  and  supremely  happy.* 

Could  the  community,  formed  by  the  Essenes,  have  been 
jiurely  Jewish  ?  Such  a  question  demands  an  answer  from  us. 
The  reply  may  be  made  that  the  Essenes  can  be  wholly  intel- 
ligible as  a  result  of  Judaism.  Every  thing  is  Mosaic  or  a 
possible  deduction  from  the  Mosaic  law.  Every  thing  is  in 
accordance  with  the  prophets,  or  is  deduced  from  the  prophetic 
teaching.  It  would  be  easy  to  pi'ove  that  the  effort  after 
righteousness,  the  conception  of  the  priesthood  and  of  purifica- 
tions was  based  both  upon  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  at  any 
rate  on  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  the  more  modern 
Jews,  and  also  that  the  demand  for  truthfulness  without' an  oath, 
for  piety  Avithout  a  sacrifice,  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  all  things  in  common,  and  disclaiming 
slavery,  and  again  the  expectation  of  immortality  were  all  a 
development  of  the  prophetic  teaching.  Even  their  symbolical 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  their  very  name,  seem  to  point  to  the 
prophets.  We  may  remember  a  passage  in  Isaiah  :  "  Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I  have  chosen?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?     Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 

*  Sec  the  whole  treatise  d.  Vit.  eontemiil.     Conii'.  llerzfeKl,  3,  509. 
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hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  into  thy 
house?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him :  and  that 
thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily :  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee :  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward."  But  how  many  other  pas- 
sages must  occur  to  us,  numerous  passages  against  the  worship 
of  sacrifice,  exhortations  to  the  offering  of  the  heart,  and  to  love, 
and  foremost  of  all,  the  brief  saying  of  Hosea,  which  was  pre- 
sently to  be  echoed  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  greater  than  he, 
"  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  !"*  If  indeed  we  look  be- 
yond Palestine,  there  is  much  and  indeed  precisely  that  which  is 
most  obscure,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  influence  of  Philo's 
theology,  in  which  he  incorporated  Greek,  and  especially  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  Gfrorer,  Dahne 
and  others.  In  fact  the  dualism  of  their  theories  about  the 
world,  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  and 
much  else,  including  the  Essene  worship  of  the  sun,  becomes 
quite  intelligible  on  reference  to  the  Alexandrine  school.  Philo 
himself  speaks  of  the  sun  and  stars  as  visible  gods,  and  says  : 
Marvel  not  if  the  sun  is  by  the  rules  of  allegory  equivalent  to 
the  Father  and  Leader  of  all,  for  in  truth  there  is  nothing  like 
unto  God,  but  man  has  thought  that  there  are  only  two  things, 
the  visible  and  the  invisible :  the  invisible  being  the  soul,  (as 
Moses  says  that  man  is  in  the  image  of  God)  and  the  sun  is 
that  which  is  visiblcf  So  again  Josephus,  who  had  received 
Hellenistic  culture  and  was  at  the  same  time  a  disciple  of  the 
Essenes,  calls  it  an  offence  against  God  to  leave  the  dead  lying 

*  Isaiah  Iviii.  8,  Ix.  20.  Hosea  vi.  6. 

t  De  somn.  576  :  ixt]  Oau^idayg  de,  ti  6  i'jXiog  kutu  tovq  aWijyopiac  icai-ovac 
i^ofjioiovTai  Tui  irarpi  Kcd  jjyf/iovi  riov  avundvrwv.  0f</T  yap  '6fji,oiov\p!jQ  dXtj. 
Otiav  nev  ovSh',  u  de  do^y  I'tvo/xiorai,  Svo  fiSva  JcrriV,  aoparov  ts  Kai  oparbv  St 
i'lXioe.  That  Philo  himself  named  Pjth.  see  p.  215.  Ililgenfeld,  p.  273,  adduces 
proofs  from  the  book  of  Enoch  for  the  interpretation  of  the  movement  of  the  stars 
in  earlier  Judaism.  But  these  and  other  passages,  as  interpreted  by  Dillmann,  only 
declare  that  the  stars  are  witnesses  of  human  action. 
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"  under  the  sun."  The  Ith  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  dates 
from  the  first  Christian  century,  also  dwells  much  upon  light.* 
Thei'e  arc  no  urgent  reasons  for  assuming  any  Greek  in- 
fluence, not  to  speak  of  that  of  the  Persians,  when  we  consider 
the  facts  of  Essenism.f  These  iirgent  reasons  only  have  their 
origin  in  the  historical  fiict  that  there  was  an  earlier  parallel  to 
it  upon  Greek  soil.  The  Essenc  principles  are  connected  in  a 
multitude  of  instances  with  the  speculations  of  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  who,  acccording  to  his  biography  by  lamblichus, 
had  passed  from  Egypt  into  the  Holy  Land,  upon  Carmel,  the 
mount  of  Elijah.  Zeller  has  pointed  out  in  detail  their  points 
of  resemblance,  and  Herzfeld  the  differences  between  them  .J 
There  was  in  both  an  ascetic  habit  of  life,  a  rejection  of  flesh, 
wine,  of  marriage  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  animals ;  both 
prescribed  the  wearing  of  white  garments,  purifications,  a 
sacerdotal  tone,  a  moral  life,  a  refraining  from  oaths  and 
slavery,  an  organization  into  ranks,  silence  and  the  observ- 
ance of  mysteries,  belief  in  a  divine  destiny,  and  intermediate 
beings;  both  taught  reverence  for  the  sun,  and  retreat  from 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  allegorical 
interpretation  and  the  teaching  of  numbers,  magic  and  sooth- 
saying. An  historical  hypothesis  may  be  founded  on  such 
complete  analogies ;  their  credibility  can  simply  rely  on  the 
historical  impossibility  that  two  schools  of  thought  completely 
independent  of  each  other  should  have  produced  on  Greek  and 
Jewish  soil  a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  characteristics  of 
which  the  coincidence  may  be  to  some  extent  accidental.  It  is 
impossible  also  to  deny  the  fact,  that  although  many  parties 


*  B.  J.  4,  6,  3:  comp  Laniicn,  p.  24G.     For  4  Mace.  {e.g.  §  17,)  sec  il).  p.  75. 

t  IIilgcnfeld,das  Judcnth.imrers.  Zcitaltcr,  Zcitscbr.  1806,408.  lie  fortunately, 
however,  only  speaks  of  a  "  breath."  But  the  date  when  the  party  originated  prohibits 
this  fresh  hypothesis  ;  the  worship  of  the  sun  is  otherwise  explained  ;  the  teaching 
of  immortality  has  a  Greek  form.  Kor  can  celibacy  and  fasts  come  from  the 
Persians.  (Comp.  p.  403.) 

X  lamblich.  Vit.  Pyth,  C  3,  comp.  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1,  22.  Relation  to  the  Pyth. 
also  in  Baur,  Bcllcrniann,  Fruukcl,  Ilcrzfeld,  p.  360,  400. 
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among  tlio  Essencs  may  have  been  in  this  manner  more  fully 
enlightened^  yet  their  views  of  the  nature  and  future  of  the 
human  soul,  which  were  wholly  expressed  in  Greek  forms,  their 
worship  of  the  sun,  which  Philo,  in  spite  of  all  his  assertions,  never 
carried  so  far,  their  refusal  to  take  an  oath,  their  rejection  of 
slavery,  and  their  communism  are  principles  which  neither  Philo 
nor  the  prophets  had  expressed  with  the  same  plainness.  In 
this  assertion  we  are  justified  by  the  text  of  Josephus :  he  has 
not  only  expressly  declared  that  the  Essene  hope  of  immoi'tality 
was,  quite  unlike  that  of  the  Pharisees,  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  but  he  has  spoken  of  Essenism  as  a  whole,  not  as  a 
mere  comparison,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  as  resembling 
the  Greek  philosophy,  and,  as  he  frankly  expresses  it :  it  was 
a  way  of  life  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras.* In  fact,  it  is  not  only  Baur  or  Zeller  who  have  affirmed 
this  dependence,  but  also  Ewald,  Herzfeld,  Langen,  Lutterbeck, 
and  finally  even  Eitschl,  have,  while  justly  maintaining  that 
its  roots  were  to  be  found  in  Judaism,  not  excluded  the  foreign 
influence.t  Whether  a  school  which  (notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Herzfeld)  relates  absolutely  nothing  of  a  founder, 
was  originally  formed  on  Greek  principles,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  only  engrafted  the  support  of  Greek  elements, 
whether  these  elements  were  derived  from  Syria,  or  as  is  com- 
monly believed  (and  also  by  Langen)  from  Egypt,  perhaps  from 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  who  owed  their  culture  to  Alexandria, — 
these  are  questions  which  must  remain  as  obscure  as  the  fate 
of  the  Pythagorean  school  itself,  which  after  becoming  extinct 
about  300  years  before  Christ,  was  again  to  be  traced  towards 

*  Ant.  15,  10,  4  :  y'ei'OQ  oi  tovt'  tryrl  Siairy  'x^nujfitvov  Ty  Trap'  eWijaiu  vtto 
■KvQayopov  KaTaSeStiyixivy.  Quite  unlike  the  Pharisees,  Vita  2  :  irapairXijaioe 
iari  ry  ■Trap'  fWjjcri  aTio'iK)]  Xiyofiivij  (aipicTu)  or  comp.  18,  1,  5. 

t  Comp.  Ewahl,  Gcsch.  Israel.  3,  2,  419.  Lutterbeck,  neutest.  Lehrbegriffe,  1, 
271.  Langen,  191.  Hermes  as  early  as  1721:  Essajos  non  fuisse  Judaeos,  sed 
philosophos  barbaros  judaizantes.  Eitschl.  AUkathol.  Kirche,  p.  179.  Hilgenfeld, 
p.  246,  Herzfeld,  3,  .308,  404  :  eclecticism.  He  raoi-e  precisely  supposes  that  the 
founder  went  fri)m  .Judea  to  Alexandria,  and  returned  with  many  acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  cir.  b.c.  220.  (r..c.  200,  p.  406,  170.  b.c-  ib.) 
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the  end  of  the  Eoman  republic.  The  Syrian  and  not  Egyjitian 
abode  of  the  Essenes,  their  active  connection  with  Syria  when 
the  school  began,  as  well  as  the  morning  greeting  of  the  sun, 
which  was  customary  there  and  even  imitated  by  the  Eoman 
legions,  lead  us  to  think  of  Syria  in  the  first  place,  while  we 
are  directed  to  Egj^pt  by  the  essential  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  philosophy  to  be  found  there.*  This  much  is  ])lain  : 
Essenism  is  a  noteworthy,  and  almost  incredible  token  of  the 
susceptibility  and  desire  of  perfection  wliicli  characterized  the 
Jewish  mind,  since,  almost  immediately  after  the  war  of 
revolt  against  the  Syro-Greek  civilization,  the  ideas  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  thrilled  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  inmost  strata  of  popular  Pharisaism.  But  even  more 
does  it  set  forth  the  enduring  tenacity  and  power  of  resistance 
which  lay  in  the  Hebrew  nature,  and  which,  permanently  assi- 
milating only  congenial  elements,  interwove  them  with  the 
essence  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  so  that  the  origi- 
nal threads  could  no  longer  be  traced,  and  by  means  of  this 
effectual  fusion,  created  the  life  of  a  community,  flourishing  in 
piety  and  righteousness,  such  as  the  Pythagorean  school,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  disorganized,  languishing  and  dying,  could 
never  attain. 

It  is  plain  that  Essenism  is  a  very  remarkable  phase  of  the 
old  world.  It  has  inspired  Philo,  and  even  Josephus  the 
Pharisee,  and  there  is  no  end  to  their  pi'aiscs  of  the  good  men, 
athletes  of  virtue,  friends  of  God,  blessed  men,  and  living  in- 
stances of  the  righteousness  which  had  been  so  little  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  of  the  love  which  was  un- 
exampled even  among  the  Jews,  of  the  community  of  goods 
which  had  been  lauded  rather  than  practised  by  others,  and  of 
the  height  of  virtue  which  to  others  would  appear  impossible. 
It  is  evident  also  that  Philo  and  Josephus  have  made  use  of 


*  Tac.  hist.  3.  25  :  umliiiuc  claniov  :  ct  ovicntcm  solcm  (ita  in  Syria  mos  est) 
tcriiani  saUitavcrc. 
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their  ideas.  Even  tlio  sceptic  Roman^  Pliny,  betrayed  sympa- 
thy and  emotion,  when  he  described  those  "  weary  of  the 
world/^  who  had  in  some  sort  conquered  the  sufferings  of 
humanity,  of  which  he  was  himself  so  sensible.  How  many 
later  critics,  including  Ewald,  have  called  them  the  noblest 
fruit  of  the  old  religion.*  The  Essenes  drew  to  them  Judaism 
as  well  as  heathenism,  in  formally  organizing  a  league  of  virtue 
for  all  religious  men.  This  religious  spirit  of  individuals,  which 
equalled  the  morality  of  the  best  ages,  and  this  united  life  of  a 
religious  society,  continuing  for  centuries  was  simply  unpre- 
cedented. Its  external  order  was  also  so  intelligent  and  mani- 
fold, that  it  quite  corresponds  to  the  monastic  organizations 
which  were  formed  in  Christian  times.  Yet  the  bleeding  chasm 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  the  terror  which  recoiled  from  the 
impurity  of  the  material  world,  the  mechanical  and  involuntary 
action  which  destroyed  individuality  and  carved  out  figui'cs  on 
one  stiff  and  stereotyped  pattern,  making  them,  as  Josephus 
well  says,  merely  schoolboys  beneath  the  rod  of  their  master, 
the  exclusion  of  any  wider  development,  the  rigid  conservatism 
of  the  ancient  sacred  dogmas  which  were  to  remain  intact, — 
finally  and  above  all,  the  mysterious  bond  which  held  them 
back  from  the  wider  life  of  the  Jewish  community  prove  that 
we  are  here  examining,  not  so  much  a  new  principle,  springing 
and  urging  itself  into  the  world  with  fresh  vigour,  as  an  effort 
which  was,  however  praiseworthy,  languishing  and  laborious 
in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  sufferers  of  a  decaying  age  by 
truly  Jewish  means. f  When  we  examine  more  closely  the 
influence  of  this   order  on  the  nation,  it  can  hardly  be  called 

*  Comp.  Jos.  Ant.  18,  1,  5.  B.  J.  2,  8,  2.  Phil.  q.  o.  p.  1.  878,  879.  Josephus 
might  be  said  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  of  immortality  from  them.  B.  J.  3,  8, 5, 
is  in  greater  harmony  with  Essene  than  with  Pharisaic  doctrine.  Plin.  5,  17: 
vita  fessi.     Ewald,  4,  490. 

■j  Ant.  18,  1,  5:  ^ioai  Se  ovch'  7rapr}\\ayfiiv(i)g.  B.  J.  2,  8,  4:  KaraaToX)}  de  Kcil 
(Txijfia  (TwixaroQ  0/10101'  ro~ig  hetii  ^6/3ov  TrctiSayuiyoi'iXfvotQ  Tvairri.  Hilgenfcld,  p. 
264,  overlooks  the  main  significance  of  the  passage,  since  he  makes  its  sense:  simple 
as  school-children. 
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important  or  beneficial,  on  a  large  scale,  notwithstanding  all 
its  favourable  effect  upon  individuals.  Essenism  was  in  fact 
only  an  admission  of  helplessness  against  the  actual  state  of 
things,  renouncing  the  attempt  to  restore  all  Israel,  to  which 
it  was  opposed,  as  heterodox  and  impure,  and  in  this  it  was 
a  breach  with  the  living  national  spirit,  the  mysterious  essence 
of  undying  power  in  its  conception  of  unity  and  solidarity,  and 
it  was  an  act  of  despair,  and  a  beginning  of  dissolution.  In 
short  the  salvation  of  individuals  in  the  general  shipwreck  is 
frankly  the  watchword  of  the  party.  We  hear  nothing  from 
them  of  a  cry  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  for  the  Messiah, 
since  these  were  enclosed  within  their  own  limits.  It  left  the 
nation  to  rush  to  its  destruction,  and  when  the  end  came,  and 
they  had  been  mingled  by  persecution  with  the  Zealots  in  order 
to  save  Zion,  they  chose  to  prolong  their  days  in  the  deserts 
by  the  Dead  Sea  after  the  fall  of  Zion,  Avhere  Essenism  might 
indeed  send  forth  fresli  blossoms,  as  if  its  life  were  not  affected 
by  the  national  destruction.* 

*  "  The  kiiigdoiii  of  heaven  was  undoubtedly  first  proclaimed  by  the  Essenes." 
(Griitz,  p.  470.)  This  statement  is  wlioily  without  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  Staiidlin,  Kuiuoi,  Vevturini,  and  recently  Mangold  andLangen,  p.  457, 
that  they  expected  a  INIessiah,  one  wlio  should  suffer,  according  to  Staiidlin  and 
Kuinol  (favouring  the  Baptist  and  Jesus).  Tiiere  is  no  trace  of  all  this:  Gritz  caa 
at  most  surmise  it  in  the  prophets  and  Messiahists  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Essenes.  Philastrius,  haer.  9,  (the  Essenes  expect  a  man  as  Messiah,)  is  an  obscure 
and  doubtful  source.  Those  Essenes  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  first  had 
the  Messiah.  We  scarcely  find  any  Essciie  utterances  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
Messiah,  and  the  fact  is  intelligil»le,  since,  in  sjjite  of  the  prophets,  they  did  not,  in 
tlieir  sectarian  complacency,  anticipate  a  national  deliverance.  The  Essenes  in 
war,  B.  J.  2,  8,  10.  2,  20,  4.  3,  2,  1.  John  the  Esscne  appears  as  general  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  B.  J.  2,  20,  4.  3,  2,  1.  Increase  of  the  ascetics,  who  ate  no 
flesh,  and  lived  in  the  deserts,  after  the  destruction,  Tosifta  Sota,  15.  in  Hei-zfeld, 
3,  384.  Essenes  still  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Ilegesippus  (Eus.  4,  22)  and  of 
Justin  (comp.  Tryph.  80),  indeed  Ilippol.  philos.  9,  18-27,  Christianity  also  dis- 
plays Essene  elements.  Comp.  in  addition  to  traces  in  the  Gospels  (s.  inf.  John, 
Jesus)  and  the  Revelation,  Acts  iv.  34.  Bom.  xiv.  2.  Coloss.  ii.  18.  James  i.  17,  19, 
26,  27.  ii.  1.  iii.  G,  v.  12.  James  in  the  legend,  Eus.  2,  23,  Matt.  p.  C7.  Finally, 
the  admission  of  Eus.  and  Jerome,  that  the  truly  apostolic  life  of  tlie  monks,  as 
well  as  the  original  church  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Acts,  naay  be  traced  in  the  lives  of 
the  Essenes  and  Therapcutaa  of  Philo's  time 
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In  this  manner  Essenism  is  a  proof,  how  much  force  and 
nobility  was  still  to  be  found  in  the  decaying  humanity  of  the 
prge-Christian  era^  and  how  much  spiritual  material  it  might 
contribute  to  the  new  principle  that  was  destined  really  to 
bring  healing  to  the  world :  but  we  may  learn  from  its  weak- 
ness that  the  healing  power  which  arose  upon  the  nation,  and 
indeed  upon  the  world,  with  fresh  creative  fruitfulness  cannot 
be  counted  among  the  impulses  and  forces  of  Essenism. 
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